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THE DEDICA TORY. 
10 doubt, lie open to the reproacD 
of offering fo mean a Sacrifice , at 
the Shrine of fo noble a Name. 
But if the excellency of tbe Sub- 
ject treated of be put ito the o- 
ther Scale, with this allowance, 
that whatever is offer'd derives 
its merit from the fencertty and de- 
votion of the Offerer, I may more 
rationally bope the acceptance, 

than fear the rejection of it. 


Your Lordfbip will fi nd.in this 
finall Treatife the Frontifpiece, or 
firft Draught of the boldeft defgn 
that, baply, was ever undertaken | 
inthe Empire of Learning.,to wit, . | 
THE ART BOW. | 
KNOW MEN; an Art, 


COmM- | 








THE DEDICATORY: 
comprehending what ever contri 
butes totbe difcovery of their moft 

fecret Inclinations the Motions of 
their Souls, their Vertues and 
their Vices; an Art which if well 
fiudied , will bring to thofe who 
foall attain it, anfwerably to their 
feveral qualifications,the greateft 
fatifattion and advantages imagt- 
nable. 


For what greater can any one 
man frame to bimfelf, than thofe, 
which accrue from bias knowledge 
of another even though they move 
in the meaneft ftation of Affairs 2 
But if thofe are fo confzderable, 
how much more mujt tbey be, 
which. are made by perfons en- 
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THE DEDICATORY. 

trufted with the management of 
Embaffies,and the moft important 
T ran{aétions of Crowns and Scep- 
ters, and confequently, oblig'd to 
iveat with People of different 
Tempers and Climates? In thefe 
laft it fuffices not, to\be guided by 
thofe common obfervations and 
charatters of men, which are ob- 
vious to the Populace , and com- 
monly maskd and difeniz’d; but 
the grand fecret w 5 to penetrate 
into the Clofets and infrnuate into 
the very bofoms,of Princes an 
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And this confideration it was, 
which the more inclin'd me, to 
make a particular dedication of 
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THE DEDICATORY. 
this Labour of mine to your Lora- 
hips patronage. For whom could 
expe more favourable totoe — 
ART HOW TO. KNOW 
MEN ,. than One, who bad fo 
lately fatisfy'd the world,bom well 
he had ftudied it before? From 
whom could that Art look for a 
kinder reception, than from one 
who had fhewn bimfelf {0 much a 
Mafter of it,in carrying on a Ne- 
gotiacion, which led bim, from the 
moft,to the leaft-covilix’d extremt- 
ties of Chriftendom ? 


Tour Lord{bip might bere ex- — 
pect I fhould give fome account of 
my Author, the Advancer of this 
fo excellent and beneficial an Art; 

but 
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THE DEDICATORY. 
but I refer what I have tofay of: 


bim to another place, concluding 


here, after I have begg’d your 


Lordhip’s pardon for the rudenefs 
of this Addre{s,with an affurance, 
that it made with the greateft 
refpetts and fubmiffions,and, con- 
fequently, tbat I am, 


Right Honourable, 
Your Lordfhip’s moft humble, 


and moft obedient Servant, 


J. Davies. 
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LELLELLE SELLE LES 
AN 

Accompt of the Aut Hor, 

taken out of the Hiftory of the French 

Academy, Printed at London, in the 

yearM, DC, LVII. Pag. 229. 






SHQOSR He Author of that Hiftory,being 
1 40Y to give an accompt of the firft 
IzeN. fetling and advancement of the 
GS Academy, to that time,thought 
fic, towards the end of his 
Work, to fet down a Catalogue of the Mem- 
bers of it, of which number our Author be- 
ing one, I find this faid of him, being the 
fixth nam’d in the Catalogue. 


MARIN CVUREAU DE LA CHAM 
BRE, Counfellor to the King in his Councils, 
and his Phyfician in Ordinary, born at Mans. 
His Works in Print are, New Conjectures 
about Digeftion, New Conjectures con- 
cerning the Caufes of Light; the Over- 
flowing of the Nile; awd the Love of In- 
clination. The Characters of the Pafflions, 
in two Volumes. A Treatife of the Under- 
ftanding 
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ftanding of Beafts. . New Obfervations and 
Conjectures about the Rainbow. Jf he per- 
fed what he hath begun, we fhall have a Con- 
tinuation of the Characters of the Paffions; 
A Treatife of Man's Beauty 5. Another, Of 
the Nature and Difpofitions of Nations, 
andi THE A\RT: HOW) TOK NOW 
MEN. He hath tranflated inta French, the 
Fight Books of ARIS TOTE£EEs Phyticks, 
which are not Printed’, and he gives us hopes, 
ere long, of a Commentary on the Apho- 
rifms of Hippocrates, mbicb: he calls Uftus‘A- 
phorifmorum 3 Azs defign is, -afier he hath fet 
down Hippocrates's meaning in each Apho- 
vifme, to apply it to other Subjects, and fhew 
allthe Ufes which may be made of it. ‘Thus 
farr the Author of the Hiftory. It 1s very 
probable, that, not only thofe Pieces here 
mention d of his, but alfo divers others are 
fince Printed ,.in feveral Languages. | Of 
which we {hall forbear to give any further, 
fince we cannot give an.exa@,accompt, 





TO 


The very. Worthy 7 ranflator 


of this Exquifite Piece, 
»ZHE ART HOW 70 KNOW MEN. 


g2@@ Here are various kinds” of 
KNOWLEDG ‘that belon 
to Man, The chiefeft of all is, 
To know his Creator; The 
BS fecond, to know Himfelf; The 
d, to know. his Fellow-Creatures,e{pe- 
cially, for daz to know Man. ie 
Touching the firft, “Tis fo fublime, and 
tranfcendent a Speculation’, that, though 
the greateft Theorifts have feru’d up their 
Wits to the higheft Pin,yet,the further they 
foar'd, the more they were at a lof; For 
there is no Finite Intellect can framea On- 
ol? 
ditative apprehenfion of God; There may be 
Negative conceptions of Him, as to think he 
is Immenfe, Infinite, Immortal, &c. Oy there 
may be Relative Expreflions of Him. 4¢ 
when we call Him Creator, King, and Con- 
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fervator of all things, cc,” Or, He may 
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be deferib'd by an accumulation of Epithets, 
as Almighty , Merciful , Juft, and by the 
Abftracs thereof, @e. But for a compre- 
henfive Quiddity of His Effence, it cannot 
£4] under the capacity of any created powers 
Info much that the Dedication infcrib’d 
upon the Greek)AltaryT? Ayrese b9, To 
the Unknown God, May, in a fane fenfe, car- 
ry.with it a holy kind of Admiration and 
Modefty, rather than Ignorance. 

Concerning the fecond, It was the Mot- 
to, which the oreatett Philofopher fix'd 
upon the portal of hisSchool, 77@8 ctaviéy, 
Know thy felf; And one would think that 
évery one Is near enough to attain this 
knowledg, yet ts obferv'd, that not one 
Phyfician among twenty, will venture to mi- 
nifter himfelf Phyfick, when he is danger- 
oufly fick 5 And touching the Jind, every 
Man commonly looks upon himfelf through 
a Magnifying-glals , fo that he cannot be- 
hold his true proportion. 

Touching the lat, 772. for knowing our 
Fellow-Creatures, we have been near upon 
Gx thoufand years in ftudy of it, yet, 
what we Axow all this while were caft in to 
counterballance with what we Row not, ‘tis 
thought the [cale of Ignorance would out- 


weigh that of Knowledg. ae 
u 
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But for Man to know Man, which is the 
Subject of this Treatife, it isan Art as fal] 
of incertitude as any; ‘The lineaments of 
the.Face, and lines of the Hands,’are not 
fireight enough to lead us unto it, though 
Usltus be Index Animi, though the Eyes 
be:as the Gafements of the Soul, yet, ma- 
ny times they prove falfe Glafles ; though 
(-as the Turk; believes) every Man’s Fate 
and Fancy be'wiitten in his Forehead, yet 
the letters are {0 obfcure, that we canot read 
them; and the Poet tells us, 

Fronti nalla fid es, —— 

Indeed, the .probableft way to get this 
Art, is by Converfation, and Difcourfe, ac- 
cording to the Italian Proverb, 4 Romea t# 


utddi, a Venetia ti conobbi, I faw thee at 
Rome, I kvew thee at Venice; which made 
the Philofopher fay to a man who had a 


promifing Face of Wifdom, 7 
| wife, til T heard thee peak, 
This Sagacious and tharp-fighted Author, 
hath gone very farr in this Art, as appears 
in this Difcourfe, and in other acute Noti- 
ons that J have read of His, which fhew 


him to be full of penfees defliees : 


- Moreover, 
Thad the good hap, and occafion to know 


Him, and converfe with Him in Paris; and 
truly I believe, He may well be ranked 


among 
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amnong the Philofophers of the Upper Houfe 
which this Age affords;T herefore Sir, befides 
our great Ingenuity, you difcover alfo much 
Judgment in the Election of your Axthors, 
‘who are much. oblig’d to-you,for your ex- 
act fidelity in rendring them 5 And confe- 
quently, it may well be faid; that You have 
attain'd the 4rfiof knowing Men, by pene- 
erating the true fence, and: very Souls ok 
hole Authors you deal withall:: | 


“TAM HOWEL, 
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CLES 


THE 


PREFACE 


Wherein is treated of the Excellency 
of the ART HOW 70 KNOW 
MEN ; 


fign. 


and of the Author’s Dez 


ste T was a groundles complaint of 
Be bin, who wifb'd Nature had 
| eae placd a window before mens 
| Beis that their thoughts and fecret 
| defigns might be feen. There was, 1 
| fay, m0 reafon for that complaint, not oh. 
| in regard thofe ate not things which fall un- 
| der the Senfes,and that though the eyes faw 
| the very bottomand all the windings ¢o' tur- 
| nings of the heart, yet could they not obferve 











i | any thing therein, from whence they misht 





| derive: the leaft knowles lye of it; but alfo,i in 
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THE PREFACE. 
as much as Nature bath made other provi- 
fion for this difcovery , and found out more 
certain means to make it, then would have 
been that firange opennes, which Momus 
imagin d to himfelf. | ye 
For (be bath not only beftow'd on Man | | 
woice and tongue, to be the interpreters of 
his thoughts ; But out of a certain diftruft 
fhe conceiv'd,that he might abufe them, fhe 
hath contriv'd a language in bis forebead 
and eyes, to give the others the Lye, in cafe 
they fhould not prove faithful. Ina word, 
fhe hath expos d bis foul, to be obferu'd on | |i 
the out-fide, fo that there is no neceffity of | 
any window, to fee his Motions, Inclinations, 
and Habits, fince they are apparent in bis 
face, and are there written in fuch vifible 
and manifeft charaiers. 
From thee chara€ters, it is our defign | 
to frame the greateft and moft advantageous | 
work, that haply was ever undertaken a. | 
: work, 
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THE PREFACE, 

work, wherein the Nobleft and moft ne- 
cefary difcoveries of knowledge, which Man 
can arrive unto, are contained ; in fine, a 
work, wherein may be found the fecret and 
perfettion of Wildom and humane Pru- 
dence. | ; 
Thefe great promifes will be thought the 
more attainable, when it [hall be ‘hows 
that what we undertakeis THE ART 
HOW TO KNOW MEN, an An 
whereby every man is taught to rane him- 
felf, wherein confifts the highef point of 
Wifdom; and withall to know orhers, 

mhichis the Mafter-ptece of Prudence. 
The fecret of Wifdor confifts in this, that 
a man knows what be is bir nfelf, what he 
may do, and what be ought to dos and that 
of Prudence, in knpwing alfo whit others 
are, what they may do, and what they are 
deftrous todo. Can any knowledg be more 
deliobtful or more profitable then thele ? 
B2 And 
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THE PREFACE. 

And may not he, who hath acquir'd them, 
juftly pretend to the acquifttion of the great- 
eft advantages of this life. 

Now the Artof Knowing Man teaches 
all thefe things: For though it feems to have 
no other end, then to difcover the Inclina- 
tions, the Motions of the Soul, the Vertues © 
Vices, which are obfervable in others ; yet 
does it,with the fame labour, teach every one 
to find them oist in bimfelf, and to deduce 
more rational and more impartial judg- 
ments thereof, then if be firft confidered them 
in bis own perfon. , 

For it is moft certain, that we cannot 
by our felves come to a perfect knowledge of 
our felves: and our Souls may, in that re- 
fpe€i,be compar'd to our Faces,inafmuch as 
the former, as wellas the latter, can only 
view themfelus in Mirrours. Jf {be attempts 
the bebolding of berfelf, the trouble fhe is at 
in that felf-refletiion distraéts and wearies 

ler, 








THE PREFACE. 
her, and felf-love corrupts, and posfrns, all 
the judaments fhe makes of her-[elf: 

For inflance, a perfon transported with 
Anger cannot make any juft judgment of 
| bis palfton, which, how furious foever it may 
| be, fill thinks that alls the reafon and 
juftice is of its fide. A covetous perfon thinks 
bis moft fordid cares the effecis of Prudence 
and Neceffity. Ina word, all our Inclina- 
tions and Habits pleafe and humour us, all 
| our Pajjions feem rational tous. Whotbere- 
| fore could be fenfible of them; much lef con 
| demn them; ‘having the recornnendation of 
| pleafure, to being maintaind by an ap- 
pearance of Reafon, which are the two great- 
eft corrupters of our fentiments ? To appre- 
hend therefore their imperfections, it is re- 
| quiftte we law themin another,that being a 
 gla/s which flatters not; and though thofe 
| we make ufe of do reprefent fuch Inages as 
| are inimediately blotted ont of the memcry, 

| B43 the 
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THE PREFACE. 

the cafe is not the fame with this, which 
makes conflant and permanent draughts,the 
remembrance whereof is not eaftly loft. In 


| “fine, itis a thing out of all difpute,that there 


is nibetter way for a man to come to the 
knowledg of bimfelf, then by Studying that 
knowledg inothers. KL A 3 
Thus is it then,that the Art, weteach, is 
able to bring aman tothe knomledg of him- 
felf. But inafinuch as there are two kinds 


thereof, one Phyfical and Natural, which 


exarmines the compofition of Man,the nature 
‘ofthe Soul's faculties, and the admirable — 
economy obfervable in their funtiions ; the | 
other,Moral,which relates to Morality,and | 
makes a difcovery of the Inclinations, Paf- | ' 
fions, and Vices: it muft be acknowledg d 
that it undertakes not to give an account of 
the former, tothe utmoft extent it 1s capable 
of, but leaves the abfolute and exah dif- | 
guifition thereof,to Medicine and Philofophy. 
ee See But | 








THE PREFACE. 
But being oblige d to make the firiéteft exa- 
mination of things relating to Manners, it is 
impoffible, but-that, enquiring into their 
| caufes, and the manner whereby they are 
| framed in the Soul, there falls within. its 
— defign the nobleft and moft intricate part of 
Phyfick.or natural Philofophy,and,treating 
of the conformation of parts,the temperaments 
Spirits, Humours, Inclinations, Pafftons, 
and Habits, It fhould not difcover what 
is moft fecret, in Body and Soul, : 
Nay, have this further to affirm, that 
by all thefe difcoveries of Hnowledg, it ele- 
vates the fpirit of Man, to the Soveraign 
Creator of the Univerfe. For acquainting 
it with the infinite miracles remarkable in 
Man, it infenfibly inclines him to glorify the 
Author of fo many wonders, and, by that 
|, means, dire€is him tothe end, whercto he is 
Sih defign'd. 
: For fhould be confider only the firutiure 
B 4 
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THE PREFACE. 
of Man’s body, bow can he forbear being ra~ 


| vifhed with aflonisbment, to fee the order 


and [ymmetry of all the fprings and Rel- 
forts, from which this admirable Machine 
derives its motion? And the unimitable Art 
which is concealed therein, would it not dif- 
cover to him the hand that was employed a- 


hout it, and the underftanding and defign of .\ i 


the great Mafter, whofe workiit is ¢ 

But if be would raife his thoughts yet a 
Jittle higher, and make a privy-fearch into 
thefecrets of the Soul, to find out, there, the 
manner whereby [he comes tothe knowledye 
of things, bom fhe moves, and how many fe- 
veral motions [be affigns her-felf, What 
exces of ravifhbment would not the know- 
ledge ‘of fo many miraculous operations caufe 
in’ biin 2 What fentiments would he not 
have of the Goodnefs and Wifdom of God, 


who hath lode’d fo many vertues, info fmall 


q [pice and not oply epitomiz'd all the.crea- 
| tures 














THE PREFACE. 
tures in Man, batwould alfo make in him 
an abbreviation of himfelf 2 
For,not to enter into any difcourfe of our 
ineffable Myfteries,¢o keep within, the bounds 
of Nature, “the Inclination be hath infus'd 


- | into him towards all forts of good tbings,the 
. |» Light,wherewith be hath illuminated. bim, 
‘| inorder to the knowledze of allthings, are 
they not the effufions of his infinite Goodnefs 
and Wifdom? Butywhat is yet more afto- 
nifbing, bath he not enclos’d within the pi- 
rit of Man, which bath its limits and boun- 
daries, the whole extent and. infinity of bis 
Power?” And by a miracle which is bardly 
concetvable, bath he not invefled him with 
a power of creating all things as bimfelf ? 
For if the underftanding produces, and, in 
a manner, creates theinages and reprefens 

tations of thofe toings which it knows, it mu 

needs follow, fince it hath the power to know 
them all, that it alo, accorcing to its init 
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T HE PREFACE. 

ner, creates them all, and confequently that 
itis the Creator of anew world, or atleaft 
the Copift, or after-drawer of all the works 
of God. It muft be fo, inafmuch as when it 
thinksontheSun, it cannot do fo without 
making, at the fame time, another Sun in 
it elf By the fame rule it makes alfo.S tarrs, 
Heaven, Elements, in a word, whatfoever 
is inthe Univer(e. 

But if God hath wrought one miracle by 
heflowing an infinite power on a limited thing 
he bath alfo done another, in joyning great- 
nefsand power, with mifery and weaknes. 
For itis certain, that of all the Creatures, 
there is not any fubjett to fuch a multitude of 
mifertes and infirmities as Man : Nay,thefe 
are raifd evenout of his advantages, and 
if he had not that pregnancy of wit, and the 
delicate compofure of body which he hath, he 
would not be fo unfortunate and miferable, 
as heis. So that it may be {aid,by inflancing 
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THE PREFACE. 

him alone, we may decide that famous Pro- 
bleme, which bath been (0 often propos'd, to 
wit,W bat thing is that in the world, which 
is, at the fame time, bot the greateft and 
leafi ¢ PBA 

He therefore is only to alent him- 
felf wbo would enter into the knowledg he 
ought to have of the Divinity, and there be 
will find eternal {ubjefts of the praifes, and 
rofpects, and thanksgivings, which he is ob- 
lig d to render upon “all occafions, and at all 


thnes ; 


Lhefe are the high Leffons which may be 
learn d bythe ART-HOW. T0 KNOW 
MEN. But when it [hall be advane'd to 
thofe, whereby it would difcover the inclina- 
tions, manners and defions of others, there 
will be a neceffity of making this. general 
“acknow hella that it is the fureft guide 
can be taken for a man's conduct in civil life, 
and th at he who foall make ufe of it, will 


avoid 
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avoid thouJands of dangers and inconveni- 
ences, into which, from time to time, beruns 


the hazardoffalling. There need no rea- 


fons to prove a thing fo clear, finceit ts cer- 
tain that if the ART is able to perform 
what it promifes,there are few actions where- 
init is not neceffary ; as for inftance, the 
Education of children,the choice of Servants, 
Friends, Co:npany, and moft others, which 
cannot be well done without it. Jt fhews the 
opportunities, and favourable conunttures . 
of time, wherein a man ought to a%t or fpeak, 
a thing, and teaches bun the manner, how 
he ought to doit. And ifit be requifite to 
fugeeft.an advice, to in{pireapaffion , or 
defien, it knovs all the paffages, through 
which they are tobe derived into the Soul_tn 
jine,if we may rely on the advice of the Wife 
man, who forbids our converfing with an 
ingry or envious perfor, and going intoahe 
company of the wicked ; What can refeieus 
from 
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from thofe unhappy accidents, but the ART 
me treat of °° For the account commonly 
siven of Manis deceitful, ifaman go only 
according to the reputation they haves and 
dangerous, if their acquaintance be cui 
by con ver ation ¢ Lut that which our A Nod 
promifes, is only without fraud or hazard, 

Tet is it not to be imagin'd,as fone at pt 
fight are apt to do, that this ART isn 
otber then PHTSIOG N OMT, mid 
that its power reaches no further, then to 
make a difcovery of the prefent inclin. ations, 
and thence draw fone light conjeEiures, in 
relation to Vertues and Vices. For, befides 
that it does all this,as well as the other. but 
with greater exattnels, as {hall be feen bere- 
after ; it goes much further , fince it promifes 


;, | tofbem, what were, or will be, the inclina- 





| tions and pafftons, paft and to come, the 
j, | firength and weakne(s of mens mind:, the 
_ | aifpofitions they have to certain Arts and 
Sclences, 
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Sciences, the Habits they bave acquir'd:and 


what is moft important, it teaches the way, 
to difcover fecret defigns.private ations, and 
the unknown Authors of known actions. In 
aword, there is no dijumulation fo deep, 
soto which it does not penetrate, and which, 
in all likelihood, it will not deprive of the deft 
part of thofe veils, under which tt lurks. 
Now, forasmuch as all thefe things may 
heredued tofour principal heads, to wit tre 
INCLINATIONS, the MOTI- 
ANS OF THE SOUL, VER- 
TUES @WVICES, it is oblig d,ere we 
pals any further, to tell us in the firfi place, 
What Inclination isyrhat are the caufes of 
it and bow it is framed in the Soul. 2. How 
the Soulis Mov'd nay how and why it caufes 
she heart and fpirits to move in the palftons: 
In fine, 3. Wherein Vertue and Vice con- 
fiftand what is the number of the Species of 
hoth, whereof it may make its judgment. 


| 
| 


Befides, | 
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Befides, jince it ought to denote the Ex. 
| celles and Detects of all things, and fhew 
| thofe that are, and are not, confonant to the 

nature of Man in general,but alfo to the aif- 

| ferent fexes,ages, nations,and kinds of life - 
it is neceffary, above all things; that it give 
us a Modell, and Idea of that’ perfegtion, 

| which is confonant to the nature of Mansthat 
| it may be the rule and meafure of all the 
1 good and evil, which may happen to every 
|} one in particular. For it is certain, that 
| theexcels and defeét cannot be known, with- 
| out a previons knowledy of the. perfettion; 
| froin which both decline and recede; and.to 
st Judge of the diflance of the Extremities, 4 
| y | man ought to know the Mean to which they’ 

relate. 

Having made an examination of all the 

_)) things, we are further‘ to be fhewn, what 
nf) AE ANS itufes, toperform what it pro- 
fl mils; what SIGNS it ought to em- 


ploy 
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ploy therein, and what is their Nature, ||, 
Strength, and Weaknels. lt alfototell |) ' 
us,what Ule it makes ofthe Rules of PHI= = : 
SIOG NOMY, and whether CHIRO= | 
MANCL and METOPOSCOPY | 
are ferviceable to its defign , whereof me — 
ought to have a general Draught or Flat~ 
form. | 

\ Thefe are the P reliminaries,which ferve 
- for an Introdubiion to the whole Science, 
and are contained in this Part,which fball 
he divided into Two Books. ; the former 
mbereof [ball treat of the matters , which | 
are the Object of the ART HIW TO a 
KNOW MEN, to wit, the \nclinati- : 
ons, Motions of the Soul, Vertues and 
Vices : Zhe fecond fhall examin tbe Means, 
whereby it ought to difcover all thefe things. 


THE 
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VERY thing is perfe& to which 





therefore’ requifite , that Man, who 
if confifts of Body and Soul, fhould, ro 
be abfolutely pérfed ; have whatever is neceffary 
jfor the aceomplifhment and: perfe 


[wo 


| Ag Tea of the natural Perfection of Man. 


there is nothing wanting, and which’. 
y hath whatfoever is heceflary for the’ 
accomplifhment of its Nature. Ir i’ 


dion of thefe’ 
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2 THE ART HOW 
two parts. Now the natural Perfection of the Soul 
conGfts in its having all che faculties and powers, 
whieh are neceflary, in order to the performing of 
thofe fun@ions, whereto theis defign'd. The per- 
feSion of the Body confifts in thedifpofitions, which 
chofe faculties require therein, to ferve for Organs to 
their functions. | 

But fince fome of the faculties are nobler then o- 
thers, and thatin the order of things, unequal, the 
more excellent are the rule of the others, it follows, 
chat the Underftanding, whichis the nobleft faculty 
in Man, fhould be the rule and meafure of all thofe 
chat are inferiour to it, and that thefe laft fhould be 
fo difpes’d, as that, as much as poffibly, they may be 
conformable to that fuperiour faculty, to the end 
they fhouldnot obftrudt the actions it ought todo. 

So that the Underftanding, being of its own nature 
sndifferent and indeterminate, inorder to the judg- 
ment itisto make of all things, and confequently, 
chat itis all things, é» potentia, thatis, potentially, as 
not being determined to any one in particular, it is 
requifite,.fvat the faculties {ubordinate to it, fhould, 
as much « aiay be, comply with that indifference, 
Which indifference fince they cannot have in the fame 
degree of perfection as the Uinderftanding, in regard. 
they are material, and confequently determinate , 
they ought neverthelefs to have it fo far, as they-are. 
capable thereof. Now all the indifference they are’ 
capable-of is reducd to that which confifts in a me-, 
diocrity, for the mean is. lefs determinate then. the 
extremities, as being indifferent, in refpe@ to both;: 
Thofe faculties therefore which confift of the mean oF 
mediocrity, are more conformable to the Under= 
ftanding then thofe, in the excefs, or defect, 

But 
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But forafmuch as the Inftraments ought tobe pro... 
portioned to the powers, by which they ‘are ema 
ploy’d, it follows that the Conformation of the parts 
and the Temperament, which are the inftruments of 
the Soul's faculties, fhould have the fame mediecrity 
as they have, So that the parts ought to be neither 
too big nor too little, nor the qualities, whereof the 
Temperament confifts, be predominant one over an- 

| other, butall oughtto beina jut eguilibrinm and 
| mediocrity, : : 


Article Ta 


That only Man hath the Senfe of Touching it 
perfection, 


Nd that this is according to the ‘defign of Na- 

ture, may be deduc’d hence, that fhe hath’ be- 

ftow'd this perfect Temperament only on Man, for 
there is alwaies fome excefs in that of other Crea- 
tures, one being too hot, or too cold, another too 

| dry, or too moift, But in man all thefe qualities 
are united ina ‘juft moderation, and therefore the 
Senfes, which follow this Temperament, as the 
Touching,and Tafting which isa kind of Touching, as 
Arifforle affirmes, are more perfec in him, then in 
| anyother Animal, ‘or thefe Senfes, and efpecially 

. | the Touching, require an exa& Temperature in their 
| Organs, it being requifite; that what ought co 
»} medg fhould be in the mean, that it may judg wichour 
any pre-occupatien. - Now as there are two forts of 

| Means, one, confifting in the abfolute privation of the 
| Objects, andthe other, in their equal participation, 
. : C2 only 
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4 
only the Touch judges by this latter. For afl the o- 
thers.are deftitute or depriv’d of the qualities where- 
of they,judg; asthe Ey, which judges of colours, 
ought.to be without any colour. Butin regatd the 
Touching. judges of the firft qualities, whereof its 
Organ.cannot be depriv'd, itis requifite, for its more 
perfect knowledg thereof; thatit fhould have them 
unitedina juit mediocrity, that it may judg of their 
extremities, which ic hath nor, and-ol their modera- 
tion, by not afligning any excefs therein. | 
But howereit be, Nature hath no other motive in 
enduing man with this perfect Temperature, then to 
makeconformable t6 tlie nobleft. faculty of the Soul, 
the general inftrument of its fun@tions, and to placeit 
inthemean, that ie might be lefs: determinate, ‘and 
that it, as well as the faculty, f(hould shave all the 
indifference, whereof it is capable, whichwas not ne- 
ceflaty, for other Animals, all whofe faculties are de- 
terminated. . ‘ented fone. 
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Allin Man should be.ina mediocrity. 


Rom. this truth; thus eftablifh’d,, there may be 
A. drawn a confequence; which confirms what we 
have. faid, concerning the mediocrity., which ought 
to. be.in the. powers of the Soul, - not only,in thofe 
which. are fubalternate,,-but alfo in the: {uperiour; 
fuchas.are, the Underftanding andthe: Will... For 
fince the Temperament, moderates, all .che faculties 5 
rendring them, more) or lefs. ftrong »-.aceording to 
the degrees it hath, andithat ifit be hor, for inftance, 
ye f ic 
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it ftrengthens the Imagination,and weakens the Judg- 
ment; and that, on the contrary, if it be cold, ic 
affifts the Judgment, and injares the [magination, and 
fo of the ret: It follows, that if there be an equality 
requir'd, to. render, the man perfed , itisalfo reqiii- 
fite, that all the faculties of the Soul fhould parti- 
cipate of, that. equality, and, that they *fhould ob- 
ferve the fame moderation , which is inthe Lempe- 
rament, ips haan dS Baa deol 

So that the natural perfection of man, requires not 
an exceffive vivaciéy of Imagination, nor an. over- 
circum{pect Judgment, nora too happy .memory : 
Nay, it cannot bear wich thefe fublime Spirits, which 
are alwaies fixt onthe contemplation of things high 
and difficult, not only upon this account, that, havin 
defign’d man for fociety, it expects, he fhould equally 
apply himfelf to Contemplation and A@tion ;. but 
principally, in regard that it is impoffible , the body 
fhould have its natural perfedtion, whenit hath the 
difpofitions requifite to fublimity of Spirit, For the 
Body muft needs be weak, when the Spirit is too | 
ftrong, as the over-great ftrength of Body leffens 
|. and weakens the Spirits, as we fhall fhew more at 
large hereafter. | 

The cafe is the fame with allthe other faculties 
for if the Appetite be too.apt to move, ifthe Senfes 
too fubtile, ifthe Conco@ive virtue, the evacua-’ 
tive, or reténtive, be too ftrong, they are fo many 
defeéts and irregularities : they {hould all be propor- 
tonate to the equality of the Temperament, which 
does not admit of thefe vicious perfections, 
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Art. 3. 





That all the Faculties ought to bein a Mean. 


A Nd that thisis true, even in thofe faculties , 
: which are fpiritual , may be deduced hence, 
That the action and the power ought to be conform 
able oneto the other, in as muchas the action is only 
a progre(s, and effufion of the active power. If 
therefore adions cannot be perfect but fo far as they 
are moderate, itis neceffary, that the faculties fhould 
derive their perfe@ion from their moderation. But 
itisateceiv’d maxim in morality, That actions, to be 
virtuous,ought to be in a mediocrity and confequent- 
ly, the faculties, from which they proceed, fhould 
aifo be in the fame mediocrity. Now the firft {pring 
of this mediocrity is the Indifference, which is natu- 
ral tothe rational Soul: for fince the AGtionis con- 
formable to the power, the actions fhould be as in- 
different as the other is, and though it be determined 
by the action it does, yet does it neverthelefs preferve 
itsindifference, by the mediocrity, which the action 
receivesfromit, The reafon is, that what isin the @ 
mean is indifferent, in refpect of the extremities, and ~ 

that what is inthe extremity islefs indifferent, and 

more determinared, then whatis in the mean, as We 
have fhewn already. 

And thence proceeds the neceffity there is, of mo 
derating the paffions. For though, in other animals, 
cieyarethe more perfect, the greater and {tronger 
chey are, and that the more fearful a Hareis, and the 

-morecruela Tigre, the more perfect is each of them 
: in 
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in its kind : yetis not fo in thofe of man, in as much 
as they ought to bein a mean, between excefs and. de- 
fed, that they may be the more conformable to the 
indifference of the {uperiour part. 


Art. 4. 


That all natural Inclinations are defeths. 


1 Conceive it willbe no hard matter to apprehend, 
and fubfcribe unto all thefe truths, becaufe they 
are maintain’d by reafon and experience. But there 
is yet another may be deduc’d from the fame princi- 
ples, .which I queftion nor will be thought very 
{trange, though. it be no lef certain. Itis this, That, 
though there be fome Inclinations which are’ good in 
themfelves, and-deferve commendation, fuch as thofe . 
men have for the virtues, yet are they defedts, and 
alter the natural perfe@ion whichis’ conformable 
to humane nature, And certainly, this will occur 
upon common obfervation and experience, that thofe 
who have from. their birth, fome excellent virtues, 
have had themattended by greater vices , for aman 
muft needs fallinto defects and imperfections, fo far 
ashe is. at adiftance from perfetion. Now the per- 
fection of man is, to be indifferent, and, not determi- 
nated to any particular virtue, hefhould be capable 
of all. For the Virtues that come along with the birth 
are not real virtues, they are only the. initiatios of 
them, or rather , they are but inclinations which a 
manhath for them. In a word, they are bounds 
and limits, confining the capacity of the Soul, which is 
univerfal to a particular habit. The Soul, of its own 
C 4 nature, 
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8 THE ART HOW. 
natttre, 1s not determinated, and ought to be capable 
ofall humane actions: And, asit may‘knowvall things, 


foisitrequifite, thatthe A ppetite, which follows het 


knowledg, fhould have alfo the:freedom ‘to incline it 
felf to all things, And this univerfal capacityis at the 
fame time aneffe@ of the fpirituality of her nature, 
and the caufe of the liberty fhe hath: Forif fhe 
were material, fhe would be determinated, and if the 
were not indifferent, fhe fhould not be free. 

The Inclinations therefore, which man may have, 

though they might be for the moftexcellent’ virtues, 
are imperfections; he ought not to have any for any 
on¢in ‘particular, -buc for all together. And this'is 
that; which the! Angel of: the Scholes: hath fo judici~ 
oufly deliver'd,’when he affirn’d'; That there. isto 
Animal, but hath fome inclination, to a Paflton con- 
formable to his nature, ‘but “that ‘man only isthe 
mean of all, and thatitrisrequifiter-He fhould be'e- 
qually fufceptible thereof, in‘as much ‘as he is, of his 
ownnature, indifferent and indeterminate. Bs 
‘To conclude, fince the Temperamentiand the Con- 
formation of the parts are the two pfincipal caufes of 
natural Inclinations, as we thall fhew hereafter , and 
that they make the Soul incline to thofe actions which 
areconformable to them, it is not to be doubted, but 
that the mediocrity, and the mean, which they ought 
to be guided by in man, does alfo inveft the Soul 
with an equal bent towards both the extremities. 


Art. 3¢ 
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. Art. 5. 


That every fhecies hath its proper T emperament. 


PD Utit isto be obferved, thatinche diftribution of 

the Temperament, made by Nature to Animals, 
fhe hath in the firft place confidéered their {pecies, and 
hath appointed every one, chat-which was moftcon- 
venient for, it!’ For example, fhé hach affign’d ahot 
and dry Temperament for the fpecies of the Lion;.'a’ 
hor and moift, for that ofa Horfe., -acold and dry for 
thac.of an Affe, and fo all the reft,. Buc, as the hath: 
been careful of the confervation of thefe.f pecies, and: 
to that end ,. hath beftow’d on them thetwo Sexes ; 
which were to receive-different qualities, fhe hath 
been oblig’d to divide this firft Tem perament, and to 
give one part of it to the male,’ and the other to the 
Female. For though, in the fpecies of the Lyon, the 
male and female are hot and dry, yet is it certain that 
the female is fuch; ina lower degree then the male, 
and the fame thing is to be faid of all the ref, 

It is therefore to be granted , that the juft and e- 
qual Temperament, we have fpoken of before, is that 
which is mof. convenient to humane Nature.” But 
in as muchasit, was alfo requifite, that the man and 
Woman fhould. have different qualities, that juft. 
Temperament was divided between them, and with- 
out {traying toomuch from that perfed Tempera- 
ture, the man hath receiv’d alittle more heat and 
| drought, and the Woman a little more cold and 

moi{ture. 


And thisis the true interpretation that-we mult 
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give to the Fable of Andregyne, when Plato faies, that 
Man and Woman at the beginning made up but one 
body, which was of a round figure , that. they were 
afterwards divided into two, and that the Love they 
have one for the other, is onely thedefire they have 
to be: re-united, anda means of their perpetuation. 
For, this firft union of Man and Woman, is nothing 
elfe but humane nature comprehending both Sexes, 
and having, for its body, that juft temperament which 
may be compar'd toa round figure, whereof all the 
parts are equal and uniform, But in the diftinction, 
which was made‘of this nature, into two Sexes, 
chat Temperament was divided into two parts, and 
thence were fram’d two bodies, unlike one to the 
other, in refpect of the different qualities, which they 
receiv'd in order to the confervation of the {pecies. 
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Art. 6. 


Why Sexes were beftow'd on Animals, and why 
the Male is hot and dry, and the Female cold 
and moift. 


fies beftowing of Sexes on Animals, was onely in 
order to Generation, and where there is no ge- 
reration to be made, there are no Sexes, asin Angels. 
Burin regard this action, as all others whatfoever, 
ftands in need of two principal caufes,to wit, the Eff- 
cient & the ALaterial, there was. neceffity that every 
fpecies of Animals fhould be divided-into two Sexes, 
to execute the function of thefe two caufes. And 
that is alfo the reafon there are but two Sexes, for as 
much as thefe two caufes are fufficient for any action 
whatfoever, ae But 
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But whereas there is not any vertue or power, 
which ftands not in need of certain difpofitions, to - 
execute the function, whereto 1 is defign’d, and that 
among the corporeal difpofitions, the firft qualities 
are moft efficacious and moft neceffary ; it mutt fol- 
low, that heat and drought, as being the moft active, 
fhould be beftow’d’ on the Sex which executes the 
function of the &fficient caufe, and that cold and mot- 
ftnre, as being the moft paflive, fhould be moft ob- 
fervable in that: Sex, which reprefents the AZaterial 
caufe. And this is the original reafon, why Manis 
hot and dry, and Woman cold and moift, for thae 
Man hath the vertues and qualities of the Efficient 
caufe, and the Woman thofe of the Paifive caufe, 

For, though there be fome difpute among the Phi- 
lofophers, concerning ‘the function of-the Female in 
the bufinefs of generation, and that it is maintain’d by 
fome, that fhe is concurrent to the prodaction of the 
Animal, as wellasthe male, yet not thinking it ne- 
ceffary to produce the reafons and experiences which 
deftroy that opinion, this at leaft is certain, that if the 
faid affertion fhould be granted, it muft be acknow- 
lede’d, that the a@ive vertue which the Female ma 
have,is much weaker init, and that the Paflive caufe 
is the more predominant. Which is enough to prove, 
that -the! paffive qualities are alfo the more prevae 
lent in the fame work. a ee 

And certainly, to make this truth the more clear, 
we need onely confider the natural confticution of 
the Woman. For her weaknefs,as to body , a fmaller 
conformation of the parts, the fearfulnefs, which is 
natural to her ; the delicacy & foftnefs of the skin and 
flefh, and the many humours wherewith fhe abounds, 
are infallible demonftrations of the cold and moift 
temperament fhe is of. Art, 
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Art. 7. 


Wherein the Beauty of Sexes confifts. That 
there are two farts of general effects , 
ZE avayhus. : 


[' being therefore granted, that the Temperament 
of Manis hot and dry, and that ofthe Womancold 
and moift, we are now toconfider, what difpefitions 
chefeTemperaments raife in the Soul,and what coniti- 
tution the whole body receivs from them.For,the Pers 
fetion and Beauty of each Sex confilts on thefe two 
things, for as muchas the intellectual Beauty which 
ought to bein them, is nothing elfe than a combina~ 
tion.or concurrence of all thetaculties which are ne- 
ceflary to them, for the execution of thofe functions, 
whereto they are defign’'d: and chat the corporeal 
Beauty isalfo nothing elfe,than a concourfe and com- 
pliance of all the difpofitions which thefe faculties re- 
quire inthe parts, to. become organs fubfervient to 
their fun@ions, For that part is beautifull, which hath 
the largenefs, figure, and all the other difpofitions ne- 
ceffary for the performance of the actionit ought to 
do: and if all thefe are notin it, or that it have any 
difpofitions which are not requifite, it mult needs ap- 
pear ugly and deformed. 
“ Howere it be, we are here to obferve one thing, 
whichis very confiderable in this matter, and in all the 
effects of Nature, whichis, that there are two kinds of 
thefe effeds, fome wrought fora certain end, which 
Nature propofes to her feif, others wrought out of 
‘pure necefsity, fo as that Nature had not any defign 
in 
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in the working of them, That aman -fhould have’ 


| hair onthe chin, the eye-tids, and eye brows, is for 


fome particular end; which Nature propofes to her’ 


felf;»wherein fhe never: fails of her purpofe, fhe difé 
pofing the matter of the hair, and directing it her felf 
| intothofe parts, Bur, chat he fhould have‘any onhis 
breaft,:is not an effect proceeding from the defign of 
| Nature, for’ if it were; all men ‘would have fome 
| there, and therefore;abundance of matter is onely the 
caufe thereof, it being the property of thac,’ro make: 
its way where ever® jt: can; : nt Of 
Fhis.is alfo moftevidently apparent in the Pa ffions,’ 
| forthat aman, tranfported with anger, fhould kee 
a ftirr; that he fhould threaten ; that he fhould {trike." 
| all thefeareactions whereby he pretends to’ revenge 
himfelf; whichis the end of that pafsiony: But that his 
countenance fhould be enflam’d ; ‘that his forehead 
fhould be wrinckled.y ‘that his: words fhould fall:from 
| him with certain ‘interruptions, *thefe :are effeas 
| wreughtby. necefsity, fo as that the Soulbhad no des. 
fignin the production of them,» in regard they do not 
| contributeto the revenge;whereto fheis inclin’d, 


Arte. 8. 


That there arefome, Faculties and Inclinations, 
which it is Nature's defen. tobeftow on the: 
Sexes, others not, ny | os, 


| "ge ert grourids,we may affirm: that there are’ 

# fome Faculties and Inclinations,” whieh Nature’ 

®| hath, ‘ouvof a formal defign; beftow'd off the feveral’ 

M Sexes sc fach as are the faculties of! thé'Sou! oi ah 
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ed in themfelves,and in their origin,excluding all mo- 
dification by the Temperament, as the rationaJ, the 
fenfitive, the vegetative Faculties, and confequently 
the Inclinations. which accompany them; forevery 
Animal power leaves inthe Appetite, an inclination 
to perform its proper actions. But as to the powers 
and inclinations which proceed from the Temperas 
ment, as the {trength or weaknels of thofe firft facul- 
ties, the Inclination to confidence or fearfulnefs, to li- 
berality or avarice, &c. Nature hath not any defign 
to beftow them on either Sex, in as much as the natu- 
ral perfection of the humane fpecies do's not admit of 
any in particular, as oblig’d to be equally capable of 
all, by reafonof its being indeterminate and indiffe- 
rent, as we have fhewn before. It is therefore out of 
pure necefsity thar they are raifedinthe Soul, and 
by the connexion and unavoidable confequence there 
is between the effects and their canfes. : 
True it is indeed, that Nature hath propos’d to her 
felf to beftow on Man, befides the Faculties convent- 
ent for his fpecies, thofe alfo which are proper to his 
Sex, to wit, the ative vertue inorder to generation, 
and heat and drought to ferve as inftruments to that 
vertue,as fhe hath beftow'd on the Woman the pafsive 
power, and cold and moifture, to perform the functi- 
onofthe material caufe, But all the Inclinations con- 
fequent to thofe qualities, as confidence or fearful- 
nefs, liberality or avarice, ec. are onely difpolitions 
fram’d in the Soul, without her. knowedge, and be- 
fide, or againft her intention. It muft be confefs’d 
they arenatural, becaufe they are by accident in the 
order of Nature,..and follow the caufes which depend 
on the matrer.Nay,they are allow'd to be perfections, 
and if they fhould be wanting, there would bea de- 


fect, 
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fed, inasmuchas thecaufes, from which they pros 
ceed, neceflarily require that confequence and con- 
catenation which is between them. For,a Man who 
fhould not be couragious, or a Woman who fhould 
not be timorous, would be guilty of the fameimper- 
fection, asa Lionthat Mould be fearfull, and a Hare 
thatfhould be couragious, : 
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Art. - 





That there ave fome parts fram'd by Nature ont 
of defign, others not. 


ie fame thing may be faid of the Conformation 
ofthe parts; for Nature hach,in her Idxas, that 
figure which is moft convenient to every fpecies, and: 
| which fhe would beftow on every individual were fhe 
| mot prevented by the particular caufes, fuch as is the 
| Temperament. And though fhe gives each Sex a dif- 
| ferent ftructure of body, yet does fhe, as much as lies - 
| inher power, always preferve the character of the 
| figure, whichis proper to the fpecies, For, though 
the Conformation of the Woman's parts be different 
. | from that of the Man’s, yet is there a greater refem- 
|) blance between her and Man, than any other Animal 
whatfoever. , ; 
|) . Now, itis certain, there are fome parts which are 
. | proper to each Sex, and fuch as Nature hath a defign 
| toframe after fuch and fuch a fafhion ; as thofe that 
'}) ferve for organs to perform ‘the fun@ions, whereto 
each of them is ordered : But for the reft, as height of 
| ftature, largenefs of head, a {quare figure of the face, 
.§ ec. which are to be Obferv'd in Man, or lowne(s of 
e ftature, 
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THE ART HOW 
ftature, littlenefs of head, and roundnefs of fate, ee: 
which are propec to the Woman, all this variety, T 
fay, proceeds not from the defign of Nature, but pure 
neceffity, confequently to the Temperament, which 
isproper to either, ‘though it contributesto the per- 
fection and beauty of the body, for tle reafons we 
have given already. ae 


SSS 


x 


eal SECT. 2. : 
W herein the Perfettion of the Male confifis. 
ot ooArt ft. 


‘2 Of:the Inclinations proper to Afar. 
mo His prefuppos’d; we now come #0 obfervé 


| © the inclinations,confequentto the Tempera~ 
ment of Man. Nature hath made*him Jot and 


drys for the end we’ havealready affigr’'d, Butac= jt 


cording to the proportion of his being hor, he mutt 
neceflarily be feng; and confequently thereto, that 
he fhould be naturally Couragions deltrous: of Fame, 
Magnanimons, Sincere , Liberal, Mercifull , Fuft, 
Grateful, and confequent: to hisebeing dry, he 
fhould be Refole’dy Contant, Patient; Modeft, Faiths 
full, Fudicious. ; y 197 | 
The reafons ofall thefe effects are eafily found: 

For, asthe Soul niakes! ufe of thefe qualities, knows 
what fhe is able to'perform by their means, and is 
indin’d to the ations. conformiable co: their vertue 
So 
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So upon her being fenfible of the hear, which isthe 
principle of ftrength and courage, fhe takes aconfis 
dence in her felf ; and,upon that, the would command, 
fhe courageoufly undertakes, and flights {mall den- 
gers: And being conrageons, fhe is forward, free, arid 
without artifice. She is alfo Liberal, not onely upon 
this account, that itis the property of hear to dilate 
it felf, bur alforfor this reafon, that the confidence fhe 
| bath of her felf, takes away the apprehenfion of want- 
ing thofe things that fhall be neceffary for her. She 
| ealily pardons, becaufe fhe thinks fhe cannot be ix- 
| jur'd: She is jaf, becavfe the defires /itr/e, as being 
) fatisfy'd wich her felf; in fine, fhe is gratefull, be- 
| caufe fhe is jaf and Liberal, | 

|. Oncthe other fide, as drought obliges things to 
| keep within their bounds, and hinders them from 
{preading and difperfing themfelves; fo fhe accoms 


_ f modates her felf to this vertue, and is forcify*d within 


| her felf, nos eafily changing the refolutions fhe hath 


_§} taken, patiently enduring the inconveniences which 


happen to her, eonftantly endeavouring to perfori 


_}} the promifes fhe hath made, and not fuffering her 


| felf to be carried away with the vanity of thofe 
f honours, which fhe deferves not. In a word, 
| drought contributes to the purity of the Spitits, and 


g @ checks the impetuous fallies of the Imagination, 


| allowing the time, required by the underitanding, 
| for the confideration of things, whence proceed pr tie 


|) dence and foundnefs of judgment 
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Att:. 2 


That the Temperament of Mat is hot and dry 
in the firfi degree. 


Ut itis hereto be obferved, that all thefe natural 

s -vertnes arenot confiftent with thefe two quali- 
ties if they be exceflive. For, if the beat be too great, 
inftead of Courage, it will raife Temerity ; the defire 
of Fame will be. chang’d into Pride, Magnanimity, 
into Infolence , Liberality, into Prodegality , fuftice, 
into Severity ; Clemency, into Induigence , and Gra- 
titude into Oftentation and Vanity. 10 like manner, if 
drenght be predominant, the Conftancy of the Soul 
degenerates into Objtinacys Harfbne(s, Infenfibility, 
Aufterity. The perfection therefore of the Tem- 
perament convenient to Man, in refpect of his Sex, 
<hould comeas near.as may be to the exact Tempera 
ture, proper to humane Nature, as we have fhewn ; 
And fo it may be afficm’d, that it ought not to be hot 
anddry, but in the firit degree, whatever goes be- 
yond it leading to excels and imperfection. The 
veafon this, that Nature, which always endeavours to 
sive the feveral Sexes the Temperament convenient 
to the fpecies,recedes no further from that» Tempera= 
ment, than is neceffary for the difpofing of them 
nto the order of thofe caufes, whereof they are to 
perform the function. Whence it may be inferr’d, that 
the leat degree of heatand drought which Man may 
have beyond the exact Temperature, is fufficient 
to give him the vertue and efficacy of the efficient 7 
caufe, 
The 









































Conformation of the parts: for there is one confors 
mation which is convenient to the fpecies, andisa 
3 f mean between thofe which are proper to the feveral 
A) Sexes. For, as all things fhould aim at a certain me. 
diocrity in humane nature, for the reafons before 
| alledged , fo ought the conformation of the body 
il | tobe in the mean, between the excefs and defect, 
It | which may be found therein. But, in regard the 
, |) ~Temperarnent qualifies the formative vertue, and 
it | forces it to give the parts that greatnefs and figure 
| Which are proper for them; it was requifite, thac 
it, | thofe of Man fhould be anfwerable to the two quali- 
ties, which were to be predominant in him, and.thae 
| ; they fhould be larger, not onely than thofe of the 
| Woman, but alfo than thofe which were defign’d to 
Hf, | the humane {pecies. 
3 
| 
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bo A Model of Man's figure. 
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The i A Riftotle hath defign'd the figure of Man atcord- 
y) £4 ing to that of the Lion as if there were no other 
ett | AMimal, in whieh the form ofthe male Sex were more 
perfect, and that it ought to be the Model, according 
heat £0 which that of Man thould be reprefented. But,noc 
ew f0 Urge that Manis the moft perfect of all Animals, 
and confequently, that he ouglit to be the meafure of 
niygy the reft, the Lionis more proper. to frame an pe 
ety Of the frengeh, than of the perfection of the Sex, ie 
et) as much as that qnality requires more heat an 
B drought than is neceflary to the male Sex. And 
ie D 2 accordingly 
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The fame thing is to be advanc’d, concerning the 
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accordingly the Lion is one of the leaft  fruicfull 
creatures of any, and confequently hath not always 
the vertue and efficacy, convenient for that Sex: be- 
fides that hisT emperament recedes too much from the 
mediocrity moft befitting humane natht®; and,who- 
ever fhall compare it to that of Man, which is hot and 
dry but in the firft degree, will find that the Lion’s 
reaches to the third, 

Add to this, that the atra bilis, or black choler ‘is 
predominant in the Lion, as alfo in a ftrong and 
robuft man, and. therefore they have both large 
mouths, a harfh and thick hair, the forehead full of 
folds and contractions, between the Eye-brows, the 
extremities large and tough, the fiefh hard and muf- 
culous, the voiee bigg, and refounding, as it were,out 
ofthe throat, the gate grave, with a certain weighing 
from one Gide to the other , all which are the fignifica- 
tions of an exceffive heat. and drought, as we fhall 
fhew elfewhere. : 

And itis probable, that Arifrorle did not, in that 
place,confider Man fimply, according to the vertue of 
his Sex, but according to the quality which was molt 
confiderable in the opinions of men, to wit, Heroick, 
Fortitude, whichis the fource of Valour, which hath 
the prerogative of commanding, and for which men 
alwaysreferv'd the greateft honours, and the nobleft 
rewards. Accordingly, when he propofes the Panther 
for the Idea of the Female Sex, itis eafily perceiv’d, 
that his confideration rums more upon the ftrength } 
of the Sexes, than their natural perfection, fince that is 
a creature, which is indeed very ftout and couragions, | 
but hath not the docility, the fearfulnefs, and other | 

qualities proper to the Woman | 


Art. | 
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PC. ithe 
Of the Figure of Adan’s parts. 


Ut for our parts, who follow not the opinions of 
-§3 Men, but thedefigns and orders of Nature, we 
| cannot reprefent a figure of Man convenient to his 
Sex, but according to adraught of thofe qualities, 
which are natural to him, with reference to the com- 
parifon to be made between them and thofe of the 
Woman, there being not among Animals, any that 
hath a greater refemblance to the Man,than She. 

Wearetherefore to affirm, that as to his Future, 
itis of a greater height, and more unbounded than 
thar of the Woman. 

That his head is bigger. 

That his hair is {tronger, and inclining to a certain 
curle towards the extremities. 


That his Forehead .is lefs round, lefs fmooth, and 
almoft of a {quare figure. : 

That his Eye-brews are bigger. and {tronger. 

That his Eyes are more lively. 

Thatthe Nofe, defcending ina ftreight line from 
the forehead, is fomewhat bigger at the extremity, 

That the Noffrils are a little more open. 

That the Afoxth is larger. | 

The £ips thinner, 

The Voice bigger, 

The € hin lefs round. 

And the whole Face inclining to a {quare figure. 

The Neck fhould be thicker. 

The Shoulders and Breaf larger and ftroager. 

The Buttocks and T highs \efs flethy. 
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All the Zanétwres more free. 

The Extremities larger and {tronger. 

The Fle) harder and more mufculous. 

The A4een more majeltick. 

The Carriage and Deportmest of the body more 
noble, 

The Gate more fprightly and vigorous, 


Atte 5. 
The Reafons of the figure of Man's parts. 


N Ow, whofoever fhall ferioufly confider the 
‘ whole buGneis of this Conformation of the 
parts, fhall find, that it proceeds from the moderati~ 
on of the twoaforefaid qualities, as we have fhewn. 
For height of flature, greatnefs of the head and 
mouth, the opennefs of the noftrills , the thicknefs of 
the neck, the largenefs: and breadth of the fhoulders 
and breait, the f{prightlinefs of the cies, the bignefs 
of the'voice, the freedom and activity of the jun- 
ures, the majefty and noblenefs of the meen, catri- 
ave and gate, arethe effects of heat , which dilates 
che parts,and renders the motion of them more active 
and more vigorous, 

On the other fide., the harfhnefs of the hair, the 
hardnefs of the flefh, the folidity of the junctures, 
the ruggednefs of the forehead, and its figure lefs 
round, the thinnefs of the Lips, the more obtufe f- 
gure of the chin, and that of the whole face inclining 
to a {quare, are the effedsof drought, which hardens 
the patts, and refifts the motions of the humours, not 
permitting them te affume the round figure, which ig 
: proper 
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proper and natural tothem , aswe fhall hereafter 
take occafion to fhew more particularly, 


Art. 6, 


That the figure of the parts denotes the inclina- 
t2015. 


Bi what calls. upon our further obfervation in all 
thefe parts, is, that they havea certain rapport 
to and dependency en the faculties and inclinations , 
which the Sex beftowes on the Soul, fo that they 
ferve for markesand figns to difcover them: whe- 
ther it proceeds hence, that they are the Inftruments 
of thofe powers, and that the knowledg of the inftru- 
ment difcovers the caufe, to which ie is fubfervient, 
or that both the inclinations and figns proceed from 
the Temperament, astheir common principle, and 
that the Conformation of the parts bewraying the 
Temperament, the Temperament'-afterwards  be- 
wrayes the inclination and faculties |. whereofit is the 
caufe. 

Accordingly the largenefs of the breaft and fhoul. 
ders, the nimblenefs and ftrength of the jun@ures’, 
the opennefs of the noftrills, and the greatnefs, or 
widenefs of the mouth are markes of Courage. A 
thick neck, the flefh hard and mufculous, the ex- 
tremities large, arefigns of Strength, as well of Body 
as Soul. 

The fquare forehead, the nofe fomewhat big, the 
lips thin, the chin fomewhat large, denote magnani- 
mity, and greatnefs of courage. 

The ftature high and f{treight, the ey- brows eleva- 
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24 THE ART HOW 
ted, a majeftick gate, and fprightly eies, fignify 
Glory, ora defire of Fame. 

The forehead and face of a {quare figure, and the 
head of a convenient bignefs, are marks of Wife- . 
dom, Cenftancy and Juttice and fo of the reft, as 
we fhall farther fhew inits proper place. Whence 
jt may be affirmed, that, of all che parts, which make 
up the Male Beauty , of whichis befeeming a Man, 
there is not any but denotes an inclination to fome 
particular virtue, 

Thus have we difcover’d wherein confifts the natu- 
ral Perfe@ion of aMan, aswellin reference to the 
powers of the Soul, as to the Conformation of the 
body, whichis convenient for his Sex. oe 


SECT. HI, 


Shewing wherein confifis the natural per- 
fection of the Woman. 


7 E come now to the examination of the 
Womas's perfection. But what a diffi- 
¥ cult, what a dangerous enterprife do we 
undertake! Since it cannot be attempted without 
engaging againf the greateft and moft formidable 
power inthe world. For, to make fhort work of it, 
we muft unthrone that Beauty , which commands 
Kings and Monarchs , which forces. obedience from 
Philofophers, and which hath caufed the greateft al- 
rcrations , thag ever happen’d upon earth, From 
| that 
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that high pitchvof glory and perfe@ion, whereto itis 
now advanc'd, it muft be pull’d down, and degraded 
into the order-of vicious things, and we are to fhew, 


that all thofe attractions, and charming graces, where- 
with.fhe is adorned, isnothing butadeceicful mask, 
hiding an infinic number of defe&ts and imperfe@ions, 
"Tis neither better nor worfe , for if there be any 
certainty ia humane ratiocination . if che principles, 
which Nature hath {catter’d into our Souls, in order 
to the difcovery of truth, have any thing of folidity, 
it will neceflarily follow, that there is not any one of 
all the parts, requifite to the framing of che Woman's 
Beauty, but is the mark of an inclination to fome 
Vice. 

But what? Is there any neceffity we fhould difcover 
things, which Nature hath made it fo muct her bufi- 
nefs to conceal? Why fhould we be fo forward to con- 
demn thofe, who innocently force the adorations and 
refpects of all the world? This onely we have-to 
allege, thacour cafe is much like that ofa Judge;who, 
out of his obligation to Juftice, is fore’d to pafs Sen- 
tence again{t bis friend. Who can forbear falling in 
love with Beauty ? But who is it alfo that can oppofe 
Truth, which is. ftronger than Beauty ? It is Truth 
then that forces us to condemn that Beauty, and to 
pafs judgment againft her, which , though fevere,-is 
yet juft and neceffary. For,if it may be deduc’a, chat 
itis onely a fair appearance, which hides an infinite 
multitude of defects, and fo farr from being the 
fiower of Goodnefs (as it hath been fometimes flats 
tex’d ) that. we may as well affirme it to be ‘the 
bark, which covers the vices of Nature. it isimpof- 
fible but it muft abate much of the pride, whereby it 
is attended ,and fomwhat raife their {pirits, who adore 
it w.th fo much flavery. Bu 
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26 THE ART HOW 
But all confider’d, it is poffible, we may repre- 
fent the ‘mifchief greater then it is, and we are 
ready to acknowledge as much. For we {peak onely 
of the Inclinations , that is, the first feeds of the 
Soul's affections which may be fmother’d and weeded 
out, before they have fully taken root. And to 
fpeak more precifely, the Inclination is onely a fe- 
cret weight, which gives the Soul a beat to certain 
a@ions , and which is eafily balanc’d by fome other 
advantages, fuch as may be example, education, and 
contrary habits. As to which, we muft make this ac- 
knowledgment for the honour of the Women, that 
thefe means have a greater influence over them, then 
over theMen,and that commonly,we find the practice 
of the vertues more exemplary and exact in this Sex, 
than in the other. | 
With this precaution, we may prefume to affirm, 
upon the principle we have laid down, that the Wo- 
man is cold and moift, in order to the end, which Na- 
ture hath propofed to her felf, and that fremher 
being cold, it follows, fhe fhould be weak, and con- 
fequently Fearfall, Pufikanimous, fealons, Diftruft- 
full, Crafty, apt to Diffemble, Flatter, Lie, eafily 
Offended, Revengefull, Creel in her revenge, Unjuft, 
Covetous, Ungrateful, Superftitious. And from her 
being moi/?, it follows, that fhe fhould be Uszonftant, 
Light, Unfaithfull, Impatient cafily Per{waded, Com- 
paffionate, Talkative. 





Arey iin; 
The Reafons of thefe Incilinations, 


sh baa reafons of all rhefe Inclinations are evident 
and neceflary. For fince beat is the prineiple of 


firength, 
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ftrength, courage and confidence, cold, on the other 
fide, muft be the principle of weakne/s, lowne/s of [pi- 
rit, and fearfulne/s. And from thefe three proceed 
all the reft, which are the attendants of a cold Tem- 
perament : for diftruft and jealoufie are the iffue of 
weaknefs and fear, whence iris, that {trong and coug 
ragious men are neither diftruitfull; nor apt to fu- 
{pect. Artifice & craft are alfo the attendants of weak- 
nefs, in as much as they fupply the want of ftrength . 
and we find moft of thofe creatures which are weak, 
to be more cunning than the others , on the contrary, 
all of great bulk are not malicious, in regard com- 
monly ftrength goes along with bulk. Diflimulation 
follows artifice and diftruft, as flattery and lying fol- 
low diffimulation. Befides, weaknefs, in as much as it 
is expos’d to all manner of injuries, is eafily offended . 
And thenceit comes, that fhe is revengefull, for chat 
revenge, which hath no other end than to prevent 
the continuance of the injury ,is commonly found in 
thofe who are weak, and therefore old peopie, chil- 


- dren, and fick perfons, are more tefty and angry than 


others. But a Woman’s revenge is cruel; for as 
much as cruelty proceeds from weaknefs and fear . for 
a generous perfon is fatisfy’d with the victory, where- 
asa Coward having his enemy at mercy, revenges 
himfelfto the utmoft extremity, out ofa fear he may 
recover himfelf, and retort the revenge upon him, 
Superftition follows from the fame {pring . for weak- 
nefs, being ever more fearfull than it fhould be, ima- 
gines Heaven hard to be pleas'd, and that allendea- 
vours are to be ufed to gain its favour. Nor does 
Avatice proceed from any other principle, for the 
fear of falling nto want, raifes a defire of preferving 
what one hath, and acquiring what one hath not ; 

| ‘ whence 
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whence it comes, that old men, and perfons addicted 
to melancholy, are inclin'd to this vice. Now, it is 
impoffible that thefe defires fhould be without in- 
juftice, or that they fhould eafily admit of gratitude, 
and acknowledgments. 
On the other fide, the Soul, complying with the 
nature of humidity, whichis, as it were, itsorgan, 
and which is unconftant, changeable and fufceptible of 
all the impreflions may be given it, isalfoaptto re- 
ceive an inclination to the vices which are corre{pon- 
dent to thofe qualities, fuch as are Lightnefs, In- 
conftancy, Impatience, Unfaithfulnefs, and Loquacity, 
which are the effects of Ficklenefs 5 as Credulity and 
Compafsion are the confequences of a weak re- 
Gttance, and the ealie impreffion, which things make 
upon her. 


Art. 2. 


That the. Inclinations of the Woman are not 
defects. 


Lt whereas the Inclinations may be either {trong 
> or weak,and the vices,whereto they are inclin’d, 
may have feveral degrees, it is certain, thar thofe 
which are confonant to the Woman, with reference 
to the perfection of her Sex,are the weakeft that may 
be, in regard her Temperament recedes very little 
from the juft temperature,as we Have fhewn. So that 
the fearfulnefs, diftruft, avarice, and the relt, are, in 
her, in the loweft and weakeft degree they can be- 
Nay, there are fomeofthem, which, in that conditi- 
on, may pa for fo many natural vertties. For Dif- 
truft and Difsimulation may deferve the name of 

. -—prudence; 
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Prudence, a moderate Avarice, may fallunder the 
notion of Frugality , a light: Superflition may pafs 
for Piety , moderate Revenge may affume the name 
of Juftice,; and that Timidity, which begets fhame- 
faftnefs, is the greateft ornament and commendation 
of the Woman, and the bridle which is moft likely to 
give her a check, in the bent fhe might have to all the 
greate{t vices, But it is alfo.to be inferr’d, chat, 
when the coldnefsand moifture exceed the degree of 
that moderation, all the Inclinations we have menti- 
oned, are proportionably -heightned, and become as 
vicious as their names imply them tebe. 

Moreover , thofe Inclinations, which go under 
the name of vices, are not, to {peak exadly,:fo 
many defects, but rather, on the contrary, fo many 
natural perfections, as being correfpondent and con- 
formable to the feminine Sex. For, asit is no imper- 
fe€tionin a Hare to be fearfull, norina Tygre,to be 
cruel, for as much as their natures require thofe 
qualitiesin them ; fo canit not be faid that Timidity, 
Diltruft Inconftancy, &c. are defeds or imperfeai- 
OnsinaWoman,.in regard they are natural to-her 
Sex, which would be defective, if it were depriy’d 
thereof, | 

- Yet isit to be granted, that, comparing them with 
the Inclinations of Man, they feem to be vicious , but 
the comparifon which is made between diverfe things, 
may not be the rule and meafure of their'natural 

erfection, in as much as it transfarrs to one fubje& 
what appertains to the other, and there is not any 
thing, wherein fome excefs or defe& may not be 
found, when it is fo compar’d, Accordingly; the 
firength of aMan, compared to thar of aLion, is 
weaknels ; and all the Inclinations, which are in- 

fus’d 
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fas?d into him, upon the account of his Sex, though 
they feem vertuous, are neverthelefs defects, in re- 
fpect of the humane {pecies, which ougth to be indif- 
ferent, as we have fhewn elfewhere. Nay, medio- 
crity it felf, which is fo perfect in reference to things 
humane isa defect, as admitting any comparifon 
between them and the fupernatural and divine. 

The Jnclinations then, which the Woman derives 
from her Sex, whatever they may bein themfelves, 
are to be accounted perfections, when they are con- 
find within the moderation,correfpondent to the firft 
degree of cold and moifture, of which Temperament 
fhe ought to be. If they exceed it, they are defects, 
declining from the perfection requifite in her Sex ; 


and the excefs of that Temperament caufes no lefs 


deformity in the Soul,than it does in allthe parts of 
the Body. 


Art. 3. 
That the Inclinations of Man are defeGs in the 
Woman. 


Ut what 2 Isit impoffible that a Woman fhould 
WT ) be of the fame Temperament asa man, and con= 
feqaently that fhe«may have the fatne inclinations, 
and be couragious, magnanimous, liberal, Gc. as we 
experimentally find many of thera who have all thofe 
qualities ? Ic muft be acknowledg’d , but what is a 
perfection in one fubject, may be a defect in another : 
as for inftance, courage in a Lion, isavertue, ina 
Hare, avice, and fo whatisa perfection in the man, 
isadefiult, and imperfectionin the Woman, becaufe 
‘remakes her recede from the natural perfection of 
her Sex, And if thefe Inclinations .proceed not 
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from inftruction, education, example, or fome rati- 
onal habit, they are indeed fuech qualities as feem 
vertuous, but have withall the attendance of farr 
greater vices. And thofe. Women, who are born 
with that confidence and audacity, which are proper 
onely to man, are commonly rafh, impudent, tn- 
thrifty, @e. there being aneceflity, that whatever 
recedes from perfection, fhould fallinto defects. and 
the greater the receffion is,fo much the more remark- 
able are the vices. Whence it proceeds, that no body 
wonders fo much ito feea Woman very fearfull, very 
covetous, and very light and unconftant,as to find her 
couragious, prodigal, obftinate, in regard thefe laft 
qualities proceed from a’ Temperament which is 
abfolutely oppofite to that ofthe Woman, whereas 
the former are confonant to that whichis proper te 
her,though it exceeds the moderation it fhould have. 
Inlike manner, to be cowardly, penurious, fickle- 
minded, are fatr greater imperfe@ions in a man, 
than if he were hare-brain'd, prodigal, felfwill’d, 
inasmuch asthe latter are the effects of the hot and 
dry Temperament, proper to him . the former of the 
cold and moift, which is perfe@ly contrary to him, 


Are, 4: 


Wherein the Beauty of the Woman conjifts. 


E come now to examine the Conformation 

of the parts, which is confequent to the Tem- 

perament of the Woman, andto confider, wherein 

the Beauty , which is proper and natural co her, 
contifis, 

In the firft place,as to her Stature the is lower and 

fmallerthan the man, ~ The 
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The Headis lefs and rounder, and the whole face 
inclining to the fame figure. 7 | 

she hath a great quantity of hair, and that very 
long, fmall, and foft. to the Touch. 

Her Forehead is even, {mooth, higher, and rounder 
towards the Temples. 

The Eye-brows are flender, foft, at alittle diftanee 
one from the other, and gently twining about the 
Eyes. 

The Eyes are large, black, betraying a certain 
mildnefs and modeky. : | 

The Nofe, ofamiddle: fize,defcending ina ftreight 
lineupon the Lips, and gently inclining to a roun¢- 
nefs towards the Extremity. 

The Nofrils narrow, and not opening much, 

The Cheeks round, 

The Afouth little. 

“Fhe Lips red, formewhat bigs, or plump, not 
fhutting clofe together, nor moving, unlefs it be 
when fhe {peaks or laughs. an ae 

the Teeth arefmall, white, and.orderly difpos’d. 

the Chin fhould be round, fmooth, not admitting 
the appearance of, the. leaft hair. 

The Bars little foft, and of aconvenient compals. 

The Neck, round, fomewhat long, fall, {mooth, 
and even all about. 

The upper part of the Brea/t plump, and flefhy ; 
aid the Breaft ir felf, or Dugg, firm, and fomewhat 
hard, round, and of a middle-fize. 

The Shoulders little, and clofe. 

The Back ftreight,, and weak. 

The Thighs round, and flefhy. | 

the Kares round, and fo as there be not in 
them the appearance of any junCure. 


The 
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The Feet little, round, and flefhy. 
The Arms fhort, and of a proportionable round- 
nefs, 
The Haxds long, little, and flefhy. 
The Fingers tong, {mall, and reund. 
The Skim, in all parts, foft, delicate, andof an ex- 
| quifite-whitenefs, fave onely in thofe places, which 
admit a mixture of carnation, as inthe Cheeks, the 
Chin, and the Fars, WEY, 
| Laltly, weakne/s ought to appear in her voice, and 
all her motions, ba/bfulne/s and atreferv'd mode Ry 


jin her cosmtesance, her geftares, carriage, and beh 
| wiowr. 


Aa 


Ltn ogi 
\The Caufes alfign'd of this figuration of parts 


in the Woman, 


F all thefe parts, the fittle , fhort , and flen: 
| der, are the effects of the-cold Tempera- 
iment, which confines the matter, and hinders it from 
: fpreading and dilatingit felf: The flefhy and foft parts 
Bare the produdtions ef the moifture, for they denore 
Babundance of flegmatick bloud. But of the round, 
ifome have their dependance on the cold, others on the 
; Pmoifture; for they either preceed fromthe fat. which 
Bifiils the vacant places of the mufcles, as in the arms, 
Bcheeks, thighs; or from the cold, which contra@s th 
Bigure of the parts, and preffes them of all fides . 
whereas the heat, always fpreading it felf forward , 
Beaufes unevennefs & angles, which prevent the round. 
Baeis of them. Hence it comes that the forehead and 
Bace of the Manare of a {quare figure, and thofe who 
| E 
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34 THE ART HOW | 
areinclin’d to Melancholy, have corners of thefore- || ° 
head ending ina fharp point, and long faces, contrary || : 
to the Flegmatick, who have them almoft of around | y 
figure. The mildnefs, modefty, and the bafhfulnefs 4] © 
which appear in the countenance and actions of the | fl 
Woman, are alfo effects of the cold, whichabatesthe | 
courage, and checks. or remits the motion of the ! 
parts. To the fame principle is alfo to be attributed i 





the {malnefs and weaknefs of the voice, by contrad- 9] “ 
ing the throat, in which itis framed, and weakning | © 
the vital faculty. Buc all thefe chings fall more par- 7} ? 
ticularly under confideration, in the Treatife of Bean- || | 
ty; it fhall fuffice hereto obferve inthe main, that 4} ") 
the natural conformation of the Woman follows the | 

Temperament of cold and moift, in that degree, which th 
Nature hath prefcrib’d for the perfection ofherSex. 4] 


ays 
i 


Art. 6, 1 4 





| : ce 1; 
that all thefe parts denote the Inclinations | 
which are proper to the Woman. he 

| (0 

| ot 


Ur next work mui be, to fhew, that all thefe 

i parts have a dertain celation to the qualities of J 
a the mind, whereof we have given an account ; thac h 
o they are the figns which difcover ‘them, ‘how fecret f 
foever they may be; and laftly , that, of all the | x 

figures and lineaments which contribute to the Beauty | 
of the Woman, there is not any one but denotes a 

na vicious inclination. 

ale We need produce no other proof of this truth 
if than the natural weaknefs, whichis remarkable in the 
body of the Woman, and the conformation of all her 
parts, whereof there is not any one, butis the effect, | 
either 
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either of the coldnefs of her Temperament, or the 
moifture predominant in her,as we have fhewn alrea- 
dy. For, fince the weaknefs of the body, and of na- 
tural heat, is ever attended by an inclination to fear: 
fulnefs, diftruft," avarice, ee, and that the fupera+ 
bundance of moifture accompanying it, caufes foft- 
nefs of nature, effeminacy, ingonftancy, and fickle- 
nefs, ec. it follows,that fhe hath not any part,which 
does not difcover fome one of the Inclinations before- 
menuoned, But, for the further clearing up ofa Pros 
pofition that feems fo Rrange,we mutt fall into a more 
particular confideration of things,and make it appear, 
by thofe rules of Phyfiognomy, which Arifotle, and 
other great Perfons among the Antients,have left us, 
that there is no truth fo well eftablith’d as this. 
Ariftotle hath given us this obfervation, Thata 
little face is a fign of pufillanimity, and lownefs of 
{pirit.” By that chara@ter,he defigns thofe who are not 


abe to bear good or bad fortune, who, upon the leat | 


{mile of prof{perity , become infolent ; upon the leat 
frown of adverfity, are utterly caft down and dif 
courag’d , whoventeftain the leaft delay or denial,as a 
Great misfortune, a {mall negligence fora great in- 
jury , continually complaining, diftruftfull of all they 
have to do with, full of fafpence in the taking of any 
refolution, &c. as we fhall thew more at large,when 
we come to the particular characters of this vice. 

The round face denotes malicioufnefs, and an eafie 
inclination to anger, 

The narrow ‘forehead is an argument of a fickle 
and incorrigible difpofition. y, 

The round forehead is a fign of teftinefs; and 
weaknefs of mind. 

The high forehead, and very {mooth, fignifies flat- 
tery and difsimulation, E 2 Black 
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Black eyes denote fearfulnefs , the large eye argues 


inconftancy. 
Thick and foft lips are marks of Loquacity,an over- 


--pofie enquiry into the affairs of other people, anda 


negligence of their own, some affirmsthat they are the 
fignificators of avarice and lying, which two vices 
are commonly obfervable in the Afoors, whofe lips 
are of that making. 
The little mouth is a fign of weaknefs and lying. 
The round chin denotes envie. 
The long and fmall neck denotes a timorous dif- 
sofition, and a perfon inclind to loquacity. 
Whenthe upper part of the breaft 1s {mooth and 
flefhy, itis an argument of credulity, and weaknefs of 
judgment. 
The fhoulders little and clofe together, are figns 
of avarice. 
When the thighs, feet and hands are flefhy, the 
back ftreight and weak, the hands little, all thefe are 
figns of a foft and effeminate contitution,that is, they 
denote a delicate and voluptuous perfon, one who is 
not able to endure any hardfhip, or pains-taking, to 
whom.the flighteft inconveniences are infupportable, 
and one that impatiently bears the want of the leaft 
pleafures and enjoyments of life: 


Thi te 
Wherein porfed Beauty confifis. 


rats is all the account we have to give of the 
A Beauty as well of the Man as the Woman. There 
remains yet onely one difficulty, which; no doubt, 
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will occurr to all chofe who fhall-read this Difcourfe, 
and may, if notrefolv’d, bring the truth we have 
eftablithed into fome difpute: Ic is this,that the Beau 
ty, whereof we have given a defcription, is proper 
and correfpondent onely to our climats, and not to be 
accommodated to others : for there is no Countrey 
but admits a diverfity of jadgments and opinions, 
concerning this point ,; nay, there are fome Nations 
that are fo muchata diftance from the fentiments we 
have of Beauty, that they account beautifull, fuch 
perfons, as inour apprehenfions, are ‘little remov'd 
from deformity it felf. 

if the cafe ftand thus, how can any one frame to 
himfelf a certain and determinate Idxa of Beauty, 
which is fo indeterminate, and full of diverfity, and 
retrain, to the defigns of Nature,a thing which feems 
wholly to depend on the opinions of men? Nay, it 
being fuppos'd, that it is a natural perfection, what 
Judge fhall be able to decide, which is the moft per. 
fect and accomplifh’d, fince every People and Nation, 
will imagine, it hath good grounds to beftow the 
prize on that which is proper.to it felf? 

We anfwer then, that Reafon onely is that fo- 
veraign Judg of all Nations | who is able to pronounce 
a final feritence, ina bufinefs fo nice, and profecuted 
with fo much partiality. Yetisitnot parieular Rea- 
fon that fhall have this prerogative, but the general 
Reafon, which is grounded on common notions, and 
principles not admitting of any difpute. 

This Reafon it is which teaches us, that the Body 
is the Inftrument of the Soul, and the greater number 
of faculties and different powers thislatter hath, fo 
much. the greater diverfity of parts muft the former 
have, tobe employ'd asthe organs thereof: for the 

AB Inftrument 
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38 THE ART HOW 
Inftrumment ought to be proportionate, both to the ks 
caufe by which it is ufed, and to the action whichitis; J ¢ 
by its means, to perform. And whereas every power 








«A hath sfome, ation proper thereto, itis accordingly 1 
fa) requifite, that it fhould have an Inftrument,particularc | : 
ba | to it felf, thatis, fuch asmay have the confiftence and i 
t ‘it figure proper to that very action. For, iftheSaw | 
a had not the hardnefs and figure whith are con- | i 
L. venient for it, *twould not be of any ufe to the | Ff 
eed wotkman, who hath any thing to dowithit, Now, . 
|| whenan Inftrument hath the qualities and difpofitions " 
Ca requifite in order to the performance of its action ,we " 
| may affirm ithath its perfection, in regard there is i 
a | nothing wanting to it. ‘i 
ba | Moreover, it is certain, that in every order of, | 5 
r things, there is but one onely perfection, in as much , 

as there is but one principal. end, whereto every one || 7 

is de(ign’d, and perfe@ion confiftsin the end. Whence | : 

it may be inferr’d, that every power of the Soulhath | i 


but one perfection, and that the Inftrument, whereof | 
it makes ufe, canalfohavebut one, SothatBeanty, ! 

which is the perfection of the parts, and confiftsinthe | nt 
juft Conformation they ought to have, can be-but | 


| onely one, and that all thofe, which have notthat. “| Y 
: conformation, have not the exact and perfect beauty, i 
which is confonant to the nature of Man. ‘ 

: 


Now, the queftionis, to know, wherein this per- J 
fest and compleat beauty is to be found, To do that, ? 
Jet us proceed according to the principles which we © 





RSGNDUPL Gren ers Das as 


have laid down before, and affirm, that the natural a 
: perfection of Man’s body contfifts in the medioerity, 9 
if or aquilibrium of the Temperament, and the confor- | ™ 
i mation of the parts, for the reafons we have already | E 
: t 


alledged , and that the Sexes, which could not retain 
¥s 
2 
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it, by reafon of the different qualities it was requifite 
they fhould have,recede but very little fromit. Forit 
follows thence, that the Climate wherein perfect 
beauty isto be found, is that which is leaft oppofite 
to that mediocrity, and which, by its exact tempera- 
ture, prefervesit, and altersit not. Now, itis out of 
all difpute, that thofe Countries where the Elevation 
is about fourcy five degrees, are the mo{t temperate, 
as being inthe midft of all the extremities, and con- 
fequenily, if we are to fearch after perfect Beauty, in 
one place rather than another, tis in thofe Countries, 
and the parts adjacent, that it may be found. 

I'know there are fome Countries fo fcituated, 
where it is not to be met with, as in thofe parts of 
China and America, which are under the fame degree. 
But we are not here to confider onely the Pofition of 
the Heavens , we mutt.alfo examine the nature of the 
Soil, the origine, policy and government of the In- 
habitants.” For that of China is too moift, by reafon 
ofthe many Lakes and Rivers that are thereabouts : 
and that which is in America is too cold, by reafon of 
the Woods and Mountains, as New-Fraace is. Add 
to this, that there are fome Nations, which are feated 
in very temperate places, but are not the original In- 
habitants of them, and yet have preferved the confor- 
mation which they receiv’d from their firft habitati- 
ons. In fine, thefe Nations are barbarous, and defti- 
tute of policy, and-itis not to be doubted, bur that 
the diforders and imperfections of the Soul are com- 
municated to the Body, and, in time, alter its Tem- 
perament, and many times diftort its figure. -So that 
we are not to look after true Beauty outof Exrope, 
and that, of the Countries, comprehended within this 
part of the World, France is the likelieft feat of it, 
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40 'THE ART HOW 
as being fcituated juft in the mid{t of the extremities . 
of hot and cold, dry and moift; in a word, of 
South and North. 

Thence it is, that we have taken our Model ofthe 
Beauty which is convenient for Man and Woman, 
*Tis crue, we have made but a rude draught,or rather 
but drawn the firft lines of it, but we fhall fully 
finith, and give it its abfolute perfection, inthe Trea- 
tife we have pupofely defign’d for fo noble a Subject. 
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CHAP y ok ks 
Of the Inclinations. 





Sp G.vi ¥, 
Of the Nature of Inclination. 


¢ © underfland what is meant by Jnclixatson, 
§ — methinks there needs no more than to con- 
f. fider the very wordit felf, for it fufficiently 
difcovers, either that it isa Motion canfing the Soul 
toinclineor berdher felftowards fome Object, or 
thac itis a Difpofition to move towards it, fince it 
cannot beimagin’d, that a thing may havea bent, ot 
ro bow it felf, towards fome place or part, without 
fuffering any moon, Now, whereas it may be faid 
that-a man is inclined to Cholerj, without bir 
firs? 
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ftirr’d or mov’d thereby, and without feeling the ef. 
fects of it, the confequence is, that Inclination is nota 
Motion, and that it is onely a difpofition to move. 
But,in regard there are fome difpofitionstranfient,and 
others that are conftant and permanent, and that iris 
commonly faid, a mantis inclin’dto a Paflion, when 
he is only difpos'd thereto, by fome extraordinary ac- 
cident , it is expected, that the Inclination fhould be a 
conftant difpofition, by procefs of time deeply rooted 
in the Soul, 

Moreover, fince it makes the Soul bend towards 
certain objects.. it is requifite, they fhould have the 
appearance of good, for fhe is never bent towards 
that which is evil; on thecontrary, fhe efchews it, 
And though thofe objects may, in effect, be evil, yet 
isit neceffary, that, toher, they fhould feemto be 
good, to raifein her the bent and inclination fhe hath 
towards them.. S0,a Perfon inclin’d to Choler, finds 
a pleafure in revenging himfelf , and accordingly, all 
the Pafiions, how troublefome foever they may be, 
give a certain fatisfattion to Nature, who, by them, 
provides for her own prefervation. For, though it 
be the judgment of Reafon, that the Paflion is evil, 
yet the fenfitive part of the Soul finds init a certain 
content,as in an action advantageous to it,in order to 
the end fhe propofes to her felf, 


Art. 4. 


The Objet of the Inclination. 


as objects of the Inclination are of two kinds, 
4& Things and Adions, for aman lath an inclina- 
tion for perfors, books, pidures, @&c, There may 
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alfo be ari inclination to Paflions, Vertues and Vices. 
But there is this difference, that it may be faid, people 
are inclin’d to aGions, but it is notin like manner faid 
of Things, for though it may be faid of one, that he 
hath an inclination for aeertain perfon, yet itis not 
faid that he is inclin’d zo that perfon. Whence it may 
be eafily apprehended, that there are two kinds of In- 
clination in general, one juftly and properly fo called, 
the other improperly and figuratively. 
That kind which communicates its form and name 
to the fubje@t wherein itis, ought to pa{s for the pro- 
er and true Inclination, whereas the other is rather 
the effe@ of the Inclination, then the inclination it 
felf. fince itis the very motion, which the Appetite 
faffers,in loving and defiring fomething,and the other 
kind of Inclination is not the motion, but the difpo- 
Gtion to move. So that, when itis faid of fome body, 
that he hath an inclination for fuch a perfon, it is 
meant of the friendfhip he hath towards him, or the 
difpofition he hath to love him. This is the true incli- 
nation, the other onely the effect of this. 


Art. 2- 


The diftiniion of Iuclinations. 


|S pe nothing to fay here of that kind of incli- 


nation which is improperly fo called, we fhall 


fpeak onely of thar which truly deferves that name. 
Of this alfo there are two kinds , one Nataral, and. 
proceeding from Nature, the osher acquir'd, and 
proseeding from habit and cuftom. There are fome 
men naturally inclin’d to Love, Anger, Juftice, oe. 

others 
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others acquire an inclination to Vertues, Vices, and 
Paffions, whereto they were not naturally inclin’d. 


Att. 3. 
The Seat of the Inclinations. 


W) uc the kinds before mentioned refide in the Soul 
K_) as their tetie and proper feat.:For befides that, of 
the Inclinations, fome are wholly Spiritzal, as thofe 
which Arts and Sciences Jeave in the mind, others are 
Corporeal, as for example, the eafe and facility; 
wherewith a Trades-man works, when he hath good 
tools, for this facility isnot in the tools, though it 
proceeds from them. In like manner, the inclination 
which amanhath tobe angry, is notin the organs, 
though it proceeds from ‘the conftitution of the 
organs; in as much as the difpofition, , which a 
thing hath to move, as well as the motion, whereby it 
is afterwards agitated, ought to be in the thing it felf, 
and not in the caufes, from which it receives that dif- 
pofition and motion. It follows therefore, fince it is 
the Soul which ought to move, that the difpofition to 
move f{hould be in the Soul, ! 

From hence it may be eafily inferr’d, that the 4p- 
petiteis the feat of the Inclinations, in regard that 
is the onely part of the Soul, which may be moved. 
And whereas there are three forts of Appetite, the 
Will,the Senfitive appetite,and the Natural appetite, 
each of them hath fuch inclinations as are fuitable and 
conformable thereto : that is to fay, the fpiritual are 
in the Will, as thofe which Arts and Sciences leave in 
the mind; the Senfible are in the Senfitive appetite, 
as thofe whicha man hath to the paffions of the fen- 
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ftive Soul, and thofe which are purely corporeal 
make their aboad in the Natural appetite, {uch as are 
thofe which Nature hath for certain motions of the 
humours in difeafes, and for all the actions, for which 
the organs are defign’d. For, even bvlore the parts 
are ina capacity and condition to act,ihe Soul hath an 
inclination to the functions, which they ought to per~ 
form. Whence it comes, that ayoung Kamm runs 
his head againft things before his horns are in fight ; 
a young wild Boar will offer to bite, before his tusks 
are grown out , and Birds endeavour to file, though 
thoush they are not fully fledgd. Yet are we to make 
this obfervation by the way, that the inclinations of 
one Appetite are many times communicated to ano- 
ther : For the Inclination a man hath to paffions is at 
lat entertain’d into the Will,and thofe of the Natural 
appetite commonly f{pread themfelves. into the Sen- 
Gtive, as the examples we have alledged fufficiently 
evince. 


Art. 4. 
How Inclination is to be defi'd. 


Rom all thefe confiderations, me thinks it were 

no hard matter to frame an exact definition of 
inclination, which may be this. Jaclinatiow 1s 4 cer- 
tain difpofition deeply rooted in the Appetite, which re- 
ceives from it a bent towards certain objetts acceptable 
thereto. Burto fpeak more fignificantly, we are CO 
acknowledge that thefe AZetapherical kinds of €x- 
preflion are not proper to define things, and the 
words of bending, or bowing, or weighing, whereby 
inclination is conimonly defin’d, cannot be properly 
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faid ofany thing, but dedies, and are not to be attri- 


| buted tothe Soul. Let-us endeavour then to find ont 


fome other expedient, toclear up this matter, and te 
look after fome other notions. and terms, which may 
be more proper to the thing, now under our exami- 


nation, 
Art. 5. 


Whence proceeds the Difpofition, 
Inclination conjists. 


. Ut of all controverfie then iris 
#3 3 


wherein the 


that the Ap- 


<_# petite hath certain motions, whereto it iscom- 


monly more inclin’d then to others, 
faid, that ichath adifpofitionto perfo 


and it may be 
rm them, and 


‘that the faid difpofition confifts in the facility which ic 


meets within the performance of them.’The queftion 
then is, toknow; whence it yeceives this difpofition 


“a 


and facility: for ic cannot proceed from 


the weight ,fci- 


tuation, figure, or any other circumftances of thae 
Kind, which canfe, in Bodies, a difpofition and facility 


to move themfelves. 


To difcover this fecret, it is to be laid down ag 
Stanted, that theInclination is a difpofition, anda 
fixt and permanent faciliry, that happensto the Ap- 
petite, and confequently it is neceffary ,that the caufe 
which produces it, fhould alfo be durable and per- 
manent, Now all the caufes of that order which ma 
be imagin’d, as to the prefent enquiry, are reducible 
either to the difpofition of the organ of the appetite, 


orto the habit, which it may -have acquired, orto 
) theimages which are preferv'd inthe memory, and 


frame 
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frame the knowledge precedent to its motion: for 
thefe things onely are permanent, and may caufe that 
difpofition and conftant facility,wherein the inclinati- 
on confifts, Ic might then be affir med, that, if the 
Spirits are the organs, and immediate feat of the Ap- 
etite, as we fhall have occafion to fhew hereafter, it 
mutt follow,that according as they are more fubtile or 
more grofs,they are the more or the lefs eafily mov'd, 
and that the Appetite,"which moves along with them, 
receives its motion with greater flownefs or activity. 
And that hence it proceeds, there are fome conltitu- 
tions which are fo’ changeable, love with fo much fa- 
cility, and defire things with fo much earneftnels . 
and on the contrary, there are others,whofe Souls are 
fo heavie, that it is almoft impoffible to firr them, 
and profecute the attainment of their defires with a 
fethargick fupinity and negligence. 

But this reafon is not general for all the Inclinati- 
ons, for, befidesthat there are fome which proceed 
from the inftinét, and have no dependance on the qua- 
fities of the fpirits, there are fome alfoin the Will, 
which is not engag'd to any organ, nay, we acknow- 
ledge, that there are fuch even in Angels, in whom it 
is out of all difpure, that neither that caufe, nor any 
other corporeal difpofition, can have any place. The 
fame thing is to be faid concerning the habic, which 
the Appetite may have contracted, fince the habit is 
a quality acquired by many actions,and that there are 
fome natural inclinations, which are derived from the 
very birth. 

if thefe things be as they are laid down, there re- 
main only the Images, preferv’din the memory, which 
may be the general and immediate caufe of this difpo- 
fition and facilicy, wherein the Inclination confitts. 

Art, 
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Art. 6, 


How ihe motions of the Appetite are wrought. 


yO underftand howsthis is done, we are to ob- 
ferve,that the Appetite,what order foever it be 

of, isa blind power, which, of it felf, hath not any 
knowledge, but fuffers it felfto be guided by another 
faculty, that hath the priviledge of difcerning; whe- 


ther the things are good or evil, and afterwardsto 


command the Appetite, to move conformably to 
the judgment it hath pafs’d of chem. This Faculty is 
called the Pra&ick Underftanding, inthe Superiour 
parc. and’ inthe Senfitive, it hath the name of the 
Eftimative faculty. And there is not any motion 
wrought in thefe two parts of thé Soul, which is noc 
preceded by the judgment of one of thefe two fa- 
culties, 

The faid faculties. have alfo this further property, 
that they do not pafstheir judgment according to the 
nature of the things, but according to the Sentiment 
they have of them. For it fomtimes happens,that thofe 
things may be profitable, which they judge evil, and, 
onthe contrary, thofe may be evil, which, according 
to their judgment, feem good, Nor is this to be 
wondred at acall, inas much as Goodand Evil are 
of things relative, which yet are not known to be 
fuch, but according to the comparifon made by the 
Soul between them, things which have no particular 
{pecies to {mite the Senfes, as all fenfible qualities 
have; and which are not known, but onely by the 
Images which thefe faculties frame of themfelves, 
without borrowing of them elfewhere. Whence ie 

comes, 
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4s THE ART HOW 
comes, that it is faid in the Scholes, the knowledge of ‘ 
them is attain’d, per {pecies non fenfatas. Ina word, ; 
what is good to one, is not fuch to another, nay, one P 
and the fame perfon thinks that delightfull co him , 
now, which, a little before, he had thought trouble- F 
fome , whence it may beeafily feen, that Good and 
Evil depend on the opinion conceiv'd thereof, ‘ 
| To findout now whence the opinion may derive ‘ 
Ve this knowledge and what obliges it co judg that things 
it are good or evil,is a bufines that requiresa more par: || ‘ 
ticular confideration,than to be fully determin’dhere, | ,, 
Let it then fuffice, that we give this fatisfaction at’ ‘ 
prefent, That it is the Inftin@,experience,&cthetrueor 4) y 
alfe ratiecination which it makes of things. For upon 4 A 
the knowledge it hath of the Temperament, and the i 
parts organically fubfervient thereto, upon that | 
which it receives from the conceit of its own firength | : 
or weaknefs, and lafly, upon that, which proceeds _ i, 
from the defeé& or abundance wherein itis it judges, | r 
that the things are conformable, or contrary to itad- 
vantageous or burtiull,ina word, good, or. bad, | s 
| ob 
! Art. 7. yi 
hae I 
i Of the Judgments of the faid Faculties. | : 
Y A S foon thenas either of thefe two Faculties hath | . 
i > thus fram’d to it felfan Idea of Good and Evil, — \ 
i it ordinarily makes two judgments ; accordingtothe | | F 
: former whereof, itis convined, that the Good ought ;* 
j to be perfu’d, and the Evil avoided, andthisisthat | Mm 
which is fimply called Prattick, By the fecond, it effe- , 
Gually commands the A ppetite to periuc,or to avoid: ‘ 
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TOKNOW MEN. Ag 
and accordingly it is called in the Schools aQtually Pra- 
tick, Prattice practicum. Thereupon the Appetite 
moves commanding the motive vertue,which is in the 
members to perform the motions neceffary either to 
attain the Good or avoid the Evil. 

All thefe actions are performed confequently, and 
commonly wrought-in a moment, but fometimes 
they are alfo diftin& and feparate,and that efpecially 
imMan. For the underftanding may know a thing to 
be good, yet withour judging that it oughe ro be 
perfu’d, and many times it judges that a thing is to 
be perfu'd, and yet does not order the will to do it. 
Nay, it often happens, that, after all thefe judgments, 
the Will, which is at liberty, follows not chofe or- 
ders, and may remain immovable, or make a contrary 
mouer, But in other Animals, the Practick Judg- 
ment, and che motion of the Appetite, cannot be fe- 
parated, and as foon as the Eltimative faculty bath 
known a thing tobe good, there isa neceffity,thar, 
inthe fame moment, it fhould judge, and command 
the Appetite co perfue it » and this latter punually 
ebeys, and never fails moving, conformably to eke 


_ judgments, 


There remains then onely the command, which the 
Appetite lays onthe motive vertae of the members, 
that may be fufpended.. For.we commonly find, that 
a Beaft defires fome thing, which it dares not take, by 
reafon of the awe itisin. 1n which'cafe, the Appetite 
moves and frames the. defire ,. but it proceeds no 
further , fafpending the concurrent action of -the 
members. | ! 

However it be then, it may be eafily inferr’d, 
from all we havé already delivered, not onely, that 
the Appetite move conformably to the Pracick 
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Judgmient, that is tofay, that its motions are Rrong 
orweak, according as the Eftimative faculty does 
Atengly or weakly command it to perform them, 
but alfo, that the Practick Judgment an{wers the No- 
tion which theEftimavite faculty hath fram’d to it felf 
of the good or evil, and that the command is more Or 
lefs prefling, according to the imagination it frames 
toic felf of higher or lower degrees of goodnels or 
evil inthe things. For a greater good requires a more 
imperious command then a leffer, and fuch a com- 
mand raifes a paflion fo much the more violent, 


Art. 8. 


That the Images which are in the memory, are 
the caufes of Inclination. 


Ow, if the motions of the Appetite have this 

dependance on the judgments of the Eftima- 
tive faculty it rauft follow, that the difpofitions,which 
make it ‘inclinable to thofe motions, fhould alfo have 
forme relation to the faid judgments. Yet fhattwot this 
relation be to thofe which the eftimative faculty frames 
to it felf when it knows, for they are tranfient,and the 
Inclination is a’ permanent difpofition , but it thall be 
to thofe, which are preferv'd in the memory, as we 
faid before. Of thefe, there are two kinds ; for they 
arecither Nataral, or Accidental. The natural con- 
fiftinthe | mages which Nature imprints in the Souls 
of Animals at their coming into the World, and this 
is that which is called In/Pinét, as we have fhewy in 
our Treatife, concerning the Knowledge ef Animals. 
Phe acquired or aceidental confit alfo im the images 
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which remain. inthe memory, after the action of the 
Eftimative faculty. Under this name I comprehend 
alfo the Pradtick Underftanding. | 
Now, as thefe two forts of Images ferve, for-Mo- 
dels to the eftimative faculty inorder. to the framing 
ofits Judgments, according as they fhall bermore 
expreffive, and have aigreater. reprefentation of the 
goodnefs orievil of the objects, fo will they be more 
proper tovraife, in the Eftimative faculty, fuch coms 
mands as fhall be more prefling, and in the Appetite, 
greater motions, 
In the mean time, itis certain, that the Natural 
are perfedly reprefentative, in as much as they are 
of Nature’s own framing, in order to the confervati- 
on of the Animal, and that they are the more deeply 
sraven in the Soul, to the end they might not be 
blotted out. But the acquired are but fuperficial, and 
ifthey be not often renewed, they are fo loft or 
weakned, that they cannot makeva perfect reprefen- 
tation of things, *Tis true, there are certain objects, 
which upon the fitft fight make fo {trong an impref- 
fion in the Soul, that the fpecies thereof are pre- 
ferv’d'a long time in the memory, and, that the firft 
apprehenfion, which is had of them, -hathas greac 
an influence uponhim, as many feveral apprehenfi. 
ons often reiterated would have,upon fome, other oc- 
cafion. Hence itcomes, that the firftight ofa very 
beautifull .perfon, many times, raifes a Love which 
continuesmany years, Uponthis. account, itis faid 
commonly in the Schools, that there are certain acts, 


_ which,alone, and uponhe firft performance of them, 


may produce habits.’ But otherwife, that. is,..thofe 
onély excepted, there is a neceflity, that the Images, 
which the Soul frames ; and continues in. the me. 
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mory, fhould be often renew'd: and, asit were, res 
ceive a fecond touch, by feveral fubfequent reflecti- 
ons, that they may be perfectly expreffive and ree 
prefentative. For as often’ as everthe ‘Soul makes 
an apprehenfion , or 4 commemoration: of fome 
object, fo often does fhe frame an Image thereof 
to her felf; in regard that, “by appr ehending or re- 
membring, fhe aéts, and that fhe can have no other 
aion.then the production of Images; which images, 
joyn’d with’ thofe that are in the memory, render 
‘them ftronger, and morc lively, much after the fame 
manner; as the colours, which are often touched 
over ; as we bave fhewn in the place beforealledged. 


Arts 09. 
That the difpofition and facility of the Appe- 


tite’s motion proceeds from the fame Images. 


4 Hefe Images therefore which are in the’ memo- 

ry, and are accordingly perfealy exprefiive, 
are thofe, from which,’ the difpofition and facility, 
which the Appetite hath to motion toward certain 
objects, does proceed. 

And certainly, icmay be affirm’d, thatthe Soul, 
which finds het felf ftored with thefe Images, and 
fees her {elf in’a condition to produce the apprehen- 
fions neceffary to her, israifed up to a certain confis 
dence inher felf, and; without any reflection of hers 
thereupon, fhe is fenfible of her’ own ftrength and 
courage, And asa man who hatha vigorons body, 
much wealth, or is of noble extraction, affumes a 


confidence in bimfelf, “and is at all times in a condi- 
tion 
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tion to undertake things conformably to his power, 
though he thinks nor. of ic : in like manner, the 
Soul does the fame, when fhe hath the Images ina 
readinefs, in order to the making of her judgments, 
fhe hath all her faculties ina difpofition fit to a@, 
and, when fhe is in-action,.it may be eafily perceiv'd 


fhe was prepar’d thereto. © *\: : 


And thence it will not be hard to judge, that the 
Inftind, the Temperament, the Habits, @c. caufe 
the inclinations, becatifeJall thefe things prefuppofe 


Images perfectly expreffive. For thofe of the In- | 


ftinét are {trong and deep, as.we have already fhewn , 
thofe of the Habits ought to be often reiterated : 
and the Temperament), the Conformation’ of the 
parts, -kind of life, @&c.) which.che Soul, knows, and 
is fenfible of, have the fame effect, on.the Images, 
as the Habit... Whence it.may be inferr’d, that, in 
all rhefe: the Images'.are.. perfectly .reprefentative, 
the Appetiteis in a condition to. move, as, foon.as 
the Practick underflanding, or the Eftimatiye.facul- 
ty, fall prefent them:to it. .,And here: does con- 
fift the facility which. it, hath.to -beincliu’d thereto, 
as the Inclination confifis.in. that. facility, as-we haye 
already affirmed. | Thefe.things thus.laid down, we 


may define the Inclination; by proper motions and 


terms, thus:,-The Inclination is a permanent difpo- 
fition, and) a facility, attain’d by a long progre/s of 
time, which the, Appetite hath to move» towards 


certain objects, which are acceptable and delightful 
thereto, | 
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y oocie foe bmah sod Us 
What are the Caufes of the Inclinations. 


: | Art. 1. : 
t The feveral diftinttions of thefaid caufess:. 


“Hus farr’have we difeourfed con¢erning the 
ia Ofharure objectand feat of the Inclinations;we 
Oe ‘now'come 'to ‘an examination. of ‘the caufes 
thereof, For, though'we have already fpoken of the 
principaleatfe, and'that which is the immediate 
fourée of them;to wit the Images,which are preferv'd 
in the nemory, -yet ‘arecthere yet remaining fome 
Sthere which, albeic nor? fo"nearly adjacent to the 
Inclination: are neverthelefs, if a certain degree, ne- 
ceflary thereto , nay, they"are fach, as; being better 
kiiown? and more manifelt> will accordingly give a 
steater light to a thing fo'obfcure as this is): 
“\ Befides therefore that fecret and immediate *Caufe 
‘we have treated of before,there are two other kinds, 
‘to witAfext caufes and Remote.and both of them are 
eithet’ Nateral, or Moral. Nie 
Of the Natural, the Next are, the Inftin@, the 
Temperament, and the Conformation of the parts. 
“The Remote are, the Starrs, the Climate, difference of 
Age,of Sultenance,and indifpofitions ofthe body. — 


The Moral are, noblenefs, oF meannels, of Ex- 
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traction, Riches. and Poverty, Power and Subyection, 
good and bad Fortune, and kind of Life, which com- 


prehends Arts, Sciences, Habits, and Counfels, Ex-. 


amples, Punifhments,. and Rewards. For all thefe 

things raife particular inclinations, by difpofing the 

Soul, te. judge, whether the things are good,.and 

givng her a bent towards them. We are now to.con- 
fider how this is done, 


Art. 2. 


| That the Inftinct is one of the canfes of the In- 
| clinations. 


A S tothe Infin&, there isnodoubt, butthatic 
muft benumbred among thefaid Caufes, when 
it fhall be found, that it confiftsin the Images, which 
have their birth with the Animal,in order to its:appre- 
henfion of thofe things, which are: neceflary for its 
confervation; and whereof he cannot come to the 
knowledg by the Senfes. For as thefe Images are per- 
fectly expreffive, as being perfectly prefent to the: 
| Soul, fo, upon all oceafions, they are the Sollicitours 

and remembrancers.of the Eftimative:faculcry; thacic 
| would propofe them to the Appetite, and raife,in 

that; asowefaid:before, the inclinationit hath to the 
| action, which they command fhould be done. 

Thus is it, that:the Soul apprehends, and) is-in- 
§) clind tothe functions, whereto the is defign’d, and 
| to afearch after moft of thofe things, which are ne- 
} eceflary for her. For thence proceeds the inclination 
§) which Birds have to fie) Tith to fwim, Mento dif- 


gy. courfe , and which all living Creatures have, to feek 
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56 THE ART HOW 
out the fuftenance and remedies which they know are 
naturally fic and profitable for them. | 








Art, 3, 


'\ the Inclinations. 


: A S concerning the ‘Temperament, it is unanimout{- 
: ly acknowledged by all , to be the moft ge- 
neral , and moft eminent caufe of the Inclinations , 
that, according to that quality of the humours which 
is predominant in the body, men are inclin’d to fuch 
and fuch paffions , that fuch as are fubject to Me- 
lancholy are naturally fad, and ingenious, the Cho- 
lerick, ative and angry , the Sanguine, jovial and 
affable, the Flegmatick, ftupid and flochful. As to 
Climates, there'are fore, in which menare more in- 
genious , and more civiliz’d, in others, more dull 
and favage, according to the quality of the air they 
breath, and which produces that effect, by the impref- 
Gonit makesupon the Temperament.  Laftly ,*that 
the very Animals themfelves are fearful, or ventu- 
-gous , docile or uncractable , proportionably to ‘the 
coldnefs or heat , the thicknefs or fubtility of theie 
bidid: {ic atti | 
The reafon, for which the Temperament is the 
caufe of all thefe effets , isdeduced from the fecret 
knowledge which the foul hath of the inftruments 
it whereof fhe makes ufe in her adtions, for being fo 
| neerly united or joyned cto them, fhe knows the 
if weaknefs or ftrength thereof, and confequently is 
| foon fatisfi’d what-fhe may, arid what fhe may not do 
py their means. it abents ep Sule Sita 
a Now 





That the Temperament is one of the caufes of 
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Now though this knowledge be fecret , yet does 
it not proceed from the inflint , for the inftin@ 
is a clear and diftin® knowledge , which is-be- 
| ftew'd only onthe fpecies, andeconfequently ough 
| to be common to all the individuals that are under it, 
|) whereas this knowledge fis different in every one 
of them , andis withall obfcure and confufed. For 
the Soul hath but a confufed knowledge of choler : 
. |) and thence it comes, that fhe reprefents it to her felf 
. |] indreams, by certain Images, which do not abfolute. - 
ly refembleit, but have only a certain conformity 
| ‘to it, fuch as are thofe of fire, fighting , bright co- 
| dours, &c. She does the fame thing in Melancholy, 
. ) which fhe figures to her felf by fpettres,obfcurity and 
. ] inextricable difturbances , and fo proportionably of 
) the others , as we fhall prefs more particularly in the 
| Treatife of the TEMPERAMENTS. 
|” Now this knowledge, how confus’d foever it may 
| be, is fufficient to inftruct the foul, how far fhe may 
| be able to act, or not to ad, by the affiftance of thefe 
. 1 humours. For it teaches her, by the experience fhe 
| makes of it ever and anon, that choler isan active and 
unconftant humour, and that it may be ferviceable to 
her, inaffaulting, fighting-with,and deftroying what- 
ever injures her: That, on the contrary, Melancho- 
| ly isnot eafily ftirr’d, troublefome, and oppofite’ to 
the principles of life , and fo of the reft. And upon 
| this knowledge, the Eftimative faculty frames its 
| judgment, conformably to the effets produced by 
thefe humours, which it keeps inthe memory , and 
every foot, refrefhes by new apprehenfions }\‘by that 
means rendring them perfectly reprefentative, and 
ip) ‘capable of producing the inclinaticns, which we com- 
monly obferve therein, Pat oth 
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Art. AS 


That the Conformation of the parts is 4 caufe of 
the Inclination. 


@ Sto the Conformation of the parts,1do not think 
F, any body doubts, bue that itis a,certain fign of 
many Inclinations,in.as much as.it is obfervable,thar, 
without any art, but only, by the bare infpection of 
the lineaments of the face,the humour. ard thoughts 
£fome perfons may be,in fome meafure, difcovered , 
That thofe men, in whom there isa certain refem- 
blance to certain other Animals, are inclinable co the 
fame paflions as they are; That fuch as deal in Hor- 
fes, and Huntfmen, confult it. very exactly, that they 
may thereby judge of the docility.and, tractability of 
Horfesand: Dogs, Andlaftly , thatitis come into a 
Proverb., affirming, that thofe are not to be trufted, 
who are guilty.of any ftrange default or mifcarniage 
of Nature. 
ButJ am further toadd, that-this.Conformation 


of the.parts isnotonly the fign , butisalfo the caufe 


of thofe inclinations , for it gives the foul.a bent, to 
certain. aGions,.as the Temperament doth. Yetisit 
nottobe faid, that the Conformation is the effect-of 
the Temperament, and confequently, that it dees.noe 
denote the inclinations upon any other ground, then 
that it denotes the Temperament , which is the true 
caufethereof, and notir, Forthough.this may be 
true, inmany eccafions, and that itis certain. alfo,that 
ordinarily. the parts are lengthned., comtracted, and 
affume feveral figures, according to. the quality of 

the 
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Tithe ‘predominant humour; yet does»it very often 
lhappen,, thatthe Conformation agrees not with the 
Temperament, and that, for inftance:, a cold ‘com- 
Iplexion’!may be confiftent with a Conformation; 
sets feems to denote heat. . Accorditigly the heare 
and brain are fometimes | too'grearor toolitile in 
the fame ‘Temperament s:which moft reeds caule'a 
notable difference in! the ipafiions \s over which thofe 
two partshave any power. Add tothis,how many 
it, Wcholerick perfons are there who have thick and fhore 
inofes, and how many-fubject to melancholy have 
ts them long and fharp, contrary to the nature of thofe i 
d; hamours? Who would®affitm: {that all the Tartars 

i 














Hand allthe Chinefes areof the fame Temperament, 
iit becaufeiall the former‘have large ‘faces,‘and thatthe 
Or Wactéersare® all flatsnostd? Are therenot fome crea- 
hey Ptures ofvdifferent: {pecies, that have the fame’ Tempes 
yof Hramenrsand yer the figure of theimpatrsisiwhioly dif 
04 ferent? non oT of) tot). awrISY: 

ed, | °° Tobe fhort) it 4s not the Temperament which pe+ 
i netrates the veines and arteries: which makes the ar- 
Hticulation of the bones, divides the Ringers 2and builds 
ton Up that “admirable! ftraure ‘of the! parts’ of every 
ule animal)? But ic isthe formative vertué is the Archit 
ito M tecty-which the foul imployes to “buildup a body: 
‘sit @ fuchas'may be fic to ‘perform che ‘actions; wheret6 it 
do §) is defigned , ‘and 'whereas this vertie' alwaies endea* 
not M)-WOurs to make the Animalit frames, lke unto that 
ten Wt which produces it’ > if this latter have ‘parts of fach 
ue Ml @ larghefs and figure the aforefaid verme , which 
ye Ml Dears the charaGer of it, alwaies‘frames the like , if 
hat | | it be not obfirud@ed.-. Itis true, that many times the 


dM Teniperament op-ofes its defign and hinders the 
parts from receiving that figure,which the formative 
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yertue: had defign’d to givethem : but many times 
alfo, it does not oppofe, but leaves it to act, according 
to the meafures it hath taken, Hence it comes, that 
the imagination of Women with child caufes ir: to 
change the figure of the Embryo’s parts,fo as that the 
Temperament makes no oppofition: Thus the Stars 
imprint on the body fuch marksas.are not correfpon- 
dent to. the natural complexion thereof,&e. > 


Pike ws: 


How Figureiads. 

SALI ithis prefuppos’d.,- the next queftion is, to | 
(-%. know , how Figare, whichis a barren quality , 
and doesnoradt atall, may caufe inclinations.» Nor 
is it to be-imagin’d, that. 1 produces them by: ana- 


ctive vertué : for the Temperament it felf, chough ic 7 {ig 


bave’ that vertue,- yet does not employ it upon the 
foul , which is not fufceptible. of material qualities : 
there being not any thing, that can-really either warm 
or cool the foul, So thar beththe Temperament 
and Conformation of the parts, are-only) occafional 
canfes and motives , which excite her co tle perfor- 
mance of her actions: When-fhe hath taken-cogni- 
zance of the heat which is predominant in the body, 
fhe fran-es her judgements conformably to the effeds, 
which fhe is able to produce, and afterwards -difpofes 
her felf to fer the organs on work, according to the 
defign fhe hath taken. The fame thing is to be faid 
of Figure, fhe knows which is, which is not pro- 
per forcertain funétions, fhe afterwards makes her 
judgment of them, and. laftly follicits the Appstite 
to 





| 
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iting Heo move conformably to the refolution fhe hach 
tt IHraken. 
tt} Now asthere are fome figures , which are fit for 
tthe the motion of natural bodies . others,oppofite there- 
Sats }to,.fo isit certain, that every organicall fundion 
non. hath a certain figure, that is fuitable to it, and with- 
out which it cannot be otherwife then imperfectly 
performed, ‘Thence it comes, that every parc, nay 
every fpecies of living ‘creature , hatha different ft- 
sure, becaufe the functions of it are different. And 
as the body, which fhould have been {quare, and was 
confequently defign’d forreft , receivesa property 
and aptitude te motion when it is reduc’d to a round 
figure , in like manner, when any one’of the orga- 
nical parts, which fhould have been of fuch a fi- 
gure, receives fome other, it is deprived of the difpo- 
fition it had: for the function , for which it was de. 
fign’d , and acquires that which hath fome corre- 
{pondence with the extraordinary sfigure it hath re- 
celv'd.. | 

The cafe is the fame, as whenan Artifan makes 
ufe of an Inftrument , which is not convenient and 
fic for the defign he had propos'd’to himfelf; for 
inftead of doing what he intended, he does the quite 
contrary ; he cuts off that which hefhould have bo- 
red, he makes uneven what he fhould have fmooth’d, 
and whereas his defign was to caft the ftatue of a 
iman, he does that of aLyon, -if the:mold he makes 

| ufe of be fuch as may reprefent that creature. 

iil] — Such is the procedure of the font, when fhe hath — 
i fach organs as have not the natural figure they oughe 
gtt™) tohave. Forthereis nothing more certain, then thac 
nei | man, as well asall other Animals, hatha preper and 
“iy peculiar figure, defign'd by nature to every one of 
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his parts. And therefore as the foul hath aninclina- 
ionto perform the actions, which are proper tothe 
organs, fhe ought tohave, fomutt it needs follow, 
that thatinclination will be chang’d, when the organ 
is chang’d. 

But there remains yet a difficulty which feems not 
eafily refolvable. It is this, chat the foul knows, by 
theinftiné ,-theadction , which the: organs.ought to 
perform, when they have the conformation proper 
and natural to them., Onthe contrary, this cannot 
befaid, when the organ hath not che figureit ought 
to-have, becaufe the Inftin® gives her not the appre- 
henfion of the aGion, whichis not proper to her, 
fince it isa’particular defaule , and that the Inftinét 
is a general apprehenfion'befiow'd on the whole 
{pecies, | 

To rid our handsiof this difficulty , weare to ob- 
ferve, that the figure of the partsis the effect of the 
formative vertue, and thar the faid vertue follows the 
Temperament, or the impreflion, and image it hath 
receiv'd from the animal: engendring. if it follow 
the Temperament, the figure isnot the caufe of the 
inclination, ic isonly the fign of ic, imregard the 
Tempetamerit is the true caufe thereof , and in that 
cafe, the foul knows the adtion of the part by means 
of the Temperament , as wehave faid before. But 
if it follow the impreflion, or the image of the ani- 
mal which engenders , the formative vertue is the 
coufe of the inclination , imafmuch as it isa faculty, 
which brings along with ir, not only the'character of 
the parts of the animal engendring , butalfo the dif- 
pofition which it had to a@ conformably to. their 
figure. And thisis fo unqueftionable , that, many 
times, the child betrayes the fame inclinations as his 
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TO KNOW MEN. 63 
parents had done before him, though he do -not re- 
femble them, the Temperament having oppofed the 
fipureof the parts, yet nothad ftrength enough to 
deface the difpofition to the inclination, which 
they had. Nowitiscertain, that itis only the for- 
mative vertue which brings. the charater of thefe 
inclinations, there being not any thing which the ani- 
mal engendring communicates to that which isen- 
gendred, but only that vertue, as feveral modern ex- 
periences have made apparent. 

Now as the formative vertue,which isin the orgars 
of the animal engendring,moves with thofe organs, fo 
it acquires the fame bent, and the fame difpofition te 
move, which thofe organs have, fo that , coming to 
frame another animal, it carries along with it that 
very fame difpofition , which it hath acquit'd , and 
communicates it thereto, And whereas this difpof- 
tion is asic were aweight , continually prefling. and 
folliciting the foul to move; the foul fenlibleof that 
follicitation, at laft frames the judgment conformable 
co the imprefsion fhe hath receiv'd from it, and after- 
wards derives itto the Appetite, which entertains 
the fame bent : and this bent isthe true Inclination, 
inregard the Inclination cannot be any where butin 
the -eppetite, 


Adewind. 


How tnclinatiors are produc'd by the remote 
Caufes. | 


Hus far have we difcours’d of the Nateral and 
Next caufes of the Inclinations. Asto the Re- 
mote, they are all in a manner reducible to the Tem- 
perament. 
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perament. For the Stars,the Climate, Age,Aliment, 


and the Indifpofitions of body, have no other influ- 


ence on the inclinations’, then what iscaus'd by the 


alteration they make inthe temperament. True it 
is, there are fome difeafes, which alter them, by de- 
ftroying the Conforiation of the parts, as a man, 
whois maim’d in the hand or leg, loofes the inclina- 
tion he had to play onthe Lute,or dance. 

Asconeerning the Aforal Canfes, they difpofe the 
Eftimative faculty to make its judgments, according 
to the apprehenfion it receives from them, of the 
ftrength or weaknefs they have : as Noblenefs of 
birth, Wealth, good Fortune, raife in men an incli- 
nation to Ambition, Pride , and Courage , in regard 
they are perfwaded, by the power they derivestrom 
them, tha they deferve honours, and that there is not 
any thing, which they may not attempt; whereas,on 
the contrary, the inclinations arifing from meannefs 
of birth, poverty, and ill fortune, are oppofite co the 
other,» Alf the reft, ascourfe of Life, Arts,Sciences, 
Vertues and Vices,are grounded on Cuftome, which 
renders things eafie and agreeable, upon the recom- 
mendation of the profic or pleafure, that may be rea- 
ped thereby, For all this being frequently re- 
prefented to the Eftimative faculty , it makes favou- 
rable judgments thereof, which are preferv’d in the 
memory, and at laft caufe the Appetite to incline, as 
we have fhewn elfwhere. 

But we muft not in this place omit one advertife. 
ment, which is abfolutely neceffary in reference to 
the fubje& we treat of. It is this, that, when we 
{peak of the Temperament, we do not underftand 
only, by that word, the conjun@ion and. mixture of 


the firft qualities, but our meaning is, toadd thereto 
| 3 the 
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TO KNOW MEN. 6s 
the fecond qualities. And therefore wedo not {peak 


only of che-hot, cold, dry; .or. moift Temperament, 


bur alfo.of the Sanguine, Cholerick,- Flegmatick, 
and Melancholick Temperament , in regard the hu- 
mours, which give the denominations to thefe Tem- 
peraments, comprehend thefe two forts of qualities. 
But, of all the fecond qualities, there are not any fo 
confiderable, in reference to the Inclinations, as /ub- 
tilty and grof{ne/s, for every humour may be either 
fub:ile or grofs, and a fubtile Melancholy is more 
different froma grofs, then itis fromcholer. Ac- 
cordingly , the effects of it are promptitude, incon- 
fancy , anger, asthey are of ekoler, whereas the 


productions of the grofs melancholy are flothfulnefs, | 


ftupidity, obftinacy. And itis upon this particular, 
that medicine hath not fufficiently explicated it felf, 
in the divifion of the Temperaments, for it hath fer 
down but nine , ofie temperate , and the other eight 
in exeefs, which might have been multiplied, by ad- 
dition of fubtilry and groffnefs. and by the inter- 
changeable mixtures, which may be aflign’d in men. 
as the Cholerick-Sanguine; the Melancholick-San- 
guine, Gc. as we fhall fhew more exactly in the 
Treatife of the Temperaments. 


Att. 7. 
Of the nature of Averfion, 


ote have we given an account of all we could 
@ difcover ina bufinefs , which haply isthe moft 
obfcure , and moft abftrufe, ef any relating to Anis 
mals. 1 muft,for my part,ingenuoufly oonfefs that I 


never 
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never ‘met with any thing, more hard to conceive, 
then the nature of the inclination, the manner after 
which itis fram’d inthe foul, and how it caufes the 
Appetite tomove. . But if I have perform’d what. I 
aim'd atin this difquifition, I may fay, that have 
made two difcoveries for one; for the reafons1 have 
ufed to‘clear up thefe difficulties , may alfo ferve for 
thofe that: may occurin the knowledge of Aversion, 
and arein all refpects likeunte them. 

Accordingly the tearm Aver fon is not here taken 
for that motion of the Appetite, which frames Ha- 
tred, but only fora Difpofition and facility that it 
hath to affume that motion , the account we have to 
give of this, aS to our meaning thereby , being the 
fame wevhave already given of the word Inclina- 
i108. 

Suitably to this explication, we are to affirm, that 
as the Inclinations are either Natural or Acquired, fo 
are there the fame divifions of Averfion. The Appetite 
alfo is the feat of both, . All the fame caufes, whether 
Natural, or Moral, or Next, or Remote, act therein 
after the fame manner, andequally difpofe the foul 
to move, All the difference is, that they have con- 
trary objects, and that they alwaies tend to contrary 
motions. For the inclination looks only after things 
agreeable, and gives the foul a bent towards them ; 
bur Averfion is for thofe that are unpleafant, and dif- 
pofes the Appetite to avoid them. 

So that it may be thus defin’d , Averfion ts a per 
manent Difpofition,and afacility attain’d by a long pro- 
grefs of time, Whichthe Appetite hath. to recede from 
certain objects, which are difagreeable thereto. 

There is no necefsity of any further explication,how 
the foul comes to attain and contract this a 
: or 
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for whateyer.we have faid, concerning-that which is 
in the Inclination is common to both. 


LLLSLLEL ELLE SLPS SE SES SESS HLS 


SC Mm Ape aL 
~» Of the Motions of the Soul, 


erecta arent 





SE GLa vio 
That the Soul moves. 


LL people talk of the motions of the Soul , 
’tis generally faid, that fhe is inclin’d towards 
f° %& the good,and avoids evil, that fhe grows 

tefolute, or is difcourag’d, at the meeting of difficul- 
ties , and there isno language buc hath certain terms, 
whereby to exprefs the agitations fhe gives her felf: 
fo thatitisathing manifeft,and fuch as ought not to 
be admitted into difpute, that the fou! can‘move, and 
that fhe effectually hath fuch motions as are propes 
and peculiar to her. 

And certainly, as itis to be granted,that fhe ought 
to know the things that are good and evil , and that 
this knowledge were of no advantage, nay would 
be prejudicial to her , if fhe had nor the means to 
enjoy the good, and fhun the evil; Jn like manner, 
isit neceflary, that, withthe faid knowledge, fhe 
fhould have the vertue of moving , that fo fhe may 
G2 approach 
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approach the good ,and recede from the evil which the 
knows. 


Art. 1. 


What part of the Soul moves. 


Or this reafon therefore hath the Soul two prin- 

cipal faculties , One,in reference to her know- 
ledge, the other, to her motson , which faculties are in 
all the ordersof the foul. For in the Intellectual 
Soul, the Underftanding knows,andthe 7vs// moves, 
inthe Senfitive , the Imagination fupplies the place of 
the knowing faculty, and the fenfitive Appetite frames 
the motions : And in the Naruaral,there is alfo.a cer- 
tain vertue, which , after its manner, knows what is 
good or bad for it,and an appetite which caufes all the 
motions that we obferve therein. 


Art. 2. 


That the motions of the Soul are uot metapho- 
rical, 


ee sreateft difficulty of all, is, to know, of what 
4 nature thefe motions are, and whether the foul 
does effeually move, or that this isa figurative 
manner ef {peaking , reprefenting the actions of the 
foul, according toa certaincontormity , which may 
be between them and the motions of the body. For 
my part, I 2m fully fatisfy’d as to the queftion, 

7 . and 
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and therefore affirm , (though contrary to the Te- 
nents of all Philofophy and the Schools, maintaining 
that they are only metaphorical motions ) that 
they are true and real motions, whereby the 
Soul changes place , and puts her felf into diverfe 
fituations. 


Fat aeyain 


That the rational Soul hatha real motion, as 
the Angels have. 


“O eftablith therefore this doctrine, which muft 
ferve to explicate the nature of the Paffions, we 
| are,in the firft place, to confider the motions of the 
rational Soul. Forif-itcan-befhewn, that, being 
} wholy fpiritual, asfheis, fhe neverthelefs moves, it 
| willbe a great prefumption for the others, which are 
| faften’d and chain’d to matter. 
| Now todothis would be no hard task , could we 
but comply. fo far with Theology, as to grant thac 
_§ Angels really move, that they pafs from one place to 
another , that they dilate and contract themfelves, 
i taking upa greater orlefler fpace. For this verity 
prefuppos’d, it may be inferr’d, that the rational foul, 
| which is of the fame nature with them,ought to have 
the fame advantage, | 
But what, is. not the foul dilated whena child 
| grows bigger? Is fhe not contracted, and reftrain’d 
| into a lets fpace, when fome members are cut off ? 
} And when one dies, does fhe not depart out of the 
§ body, and remove into.fome other place ? Which , if 
: G 3 if 




































THE ART HOW 
‘+ ig not to be doubted, that the is fufceptible of a're- 
ail motion, finee thar in all thefe, there isa change of 
Gtwation and place,as inthe Angels. 

And certainly it cannot well enterinto a man’s | “ 
imagination , that being Nobles:as fhe is, fhe || { 


fhould be depriv’'d of a vertue, which is common to ! 
here isnot any body, bat © ki 


70 


all chings created. Fort | 
hath the power to mowe it felf , either by the weight tt 
or lightnefs it hath ; all things having life grow and || J 
diminifh, all animals move of themfelves; andif, 9) ™ 

at 


i to all this, we add. the motion-of Angelical, fub- 
aa ftances, it isnot probable , the foul fhould be. the lt 
me only thing in the Univerfe, that hath. not any | a 
motion, and fhould , ofits own nature , be im- || 
movable, ye Nuc | | 
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Art. 4 I 
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that the motions of the Will-are reall tie; | ¥ 
tions. | ‘| h 


Fac 





I imagine to my {elf there ate few perfons will © 
i oppofe this kind of motion, but they will haply —} th 
a objed, thar it is not in this the knot of the ‘dif- 
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ne ficulty confifts ; and that the queftionis, to know, : 

tk | whéther the internal motions of the Will, asLove,; |" 
ae Hate, cc. are of the fame kind with the fore- |“ 
a - mentioned. }° 
if To make our way into this deep and fubtile partof | . 


i = Philofophy, we are to prefuppofe, that all the intel- 
Hi) JeGual fubltances, which are created, have certain | 
bounds and limits, in regard Inmenfiry} is one 0: the 9% 


incommunicadle attributes of the Creator. Now,that 
prone t : which 



























































TOKNOW MEN. 71 
which hath limits, muft of neceflity have extenfion, 
and that extenfion ought to have parts, for'a man 
cannot conceive limits without extenfion, nor any ex- 
tenfion without parts, at leaft virtual and aflignable, 
as they are called in the Scheols. Trueit is indeed, 
that this extenfion, and thefe parts, are of ‘another 
kind thenthofe of bodies.,-for they ate fpiritual), in- 
divifible, and may be penetrated, without being fub- 
ject to any place, whereby they fhould bedimitted or 
confin’d:wheras thofe of bodies are material jdivifible, 
and impenetrable, and really take up place, which 


limits and contains them... Upon. this ground we may — 


affirm, that the Rational Soul-hach extenfion, and the 
parts that are proper to fubftances feparated from 
matter, that is to fay. fuch asare fpiritual,1ndivifible 
and penetrable, and that, by, their means, the takes up 
fome certain {pace, wherein fhe is. in 2s 

If the Soul moves then,.as we have fhewn fhedoes, 
as being movable in all its fubftance,itis inher power, 
not onely to pafs from one part to another, and take 
up another fpace, then that.which fhe had before, but 
fhe may alfo, without changing the place, or -part 
where fheis, caufe her’ parts to movein her-felf, after 
the fame. manner, as the water, contain’dina Veflel; 


may be agitated. in’ its parts,..without chanping its 


place, For fince fhe hath parts,and that thofe parts. are 
movable, as her felf, fhe may meve fuch as fhe pleafes, 
and as fhe thinks fir, And thence it is confequent, that 
one appetite may be moved, while,theother refts,: or 
fuffers a contrary motion .as'it ds faid;thatan Ange 
may have fome parts that move, while others reft, 
When therefore the Soul changes ‘place, fhe! makes 
that kind of motion, which is called tranfent, which 
is like that which the Angels make, when they remove 
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from one place toanother, But when fhe changes 
not, and is onely mov'd within her felf, fhe makes the 
interiour motions of the Will: for, according as fhe 
either fends forth, or callsin her parts within her felf; 
according as fhe dilates or contracts them, fhe frames 
all the Paffions, as we fhall fhew hereafter. 

And certainly the Soul may, with jaft‘grounds, be 
compar’d toa great abyfs, which, without exceeding 
its bounds ,fuffers all the motion, whieh the tempett 
can raife therein : one while it is violently fore’d 
again{t. the banks, and then immediately to receed 
again; another, it feems to be forced out-of its p-o- 
{undities,and thenagain to enterinto them but how 
impetuous foever the tempeft be, the other never 
exceeds its bounds. ~ 

The cafe is much’ the fame with the Will, when it 
makes after the good, or fhuns the evil,it makes place 
for it: felf; if ic go forward, or retreat, it neither 
gains nor lofes any thing of the fpace, which it took 
up, info much that it may’ be faid, thacit is already 
where it would go, ‘and that it {till continues in the 
fame place whence it’ went. For, in ‘fine, we muft ne- 
ceflarily:acknowledge, that there are in this vaft and 

profound power many, and thofe different, parts, 
which like waves follow one in the neck of the other, 
and keep in motion the current, into which it fuffers 
it felf to be carried away. When oneisadyanc'd to 
the higheft pitch, another that follows takes its place, 
which it as foon refigns.to another, and fo fuccel- 
fiyely, till fuch time as the Soul gives over moving ! 

True itis, that the ggitation, which the Will raifes 
in the fpirits, and humours,makes its motion fa{t much 
longer then it intended it fhould: for when they are 
erofsand denfe, the impetuaficy, which they have e, 
, ceiv'd, 
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ceiv’d, cannot be fo foon calm’d, as when they are 
rare and fubtile, and the Soul fuffers her felf to be car- 
ried away by the motion, whereby they are agitated; 
Thus is it, that the Paffions continue longer in Men 
then Children: for thefeelatter pafs in a moment 
from joy to fadnéfs, nay, when they give‘over laugh- 
ing, we fee the lines and lineaments of the precedent 
laughter immediately vanifhed ; whereas in Men, they 
pafs away flowly, and leavein the face, for the fpace 
of fome minutes,the impreffion they have made there- 
in. For all this difference proceeds hence, that the fpi- 
ritsof Children are more delicate and fubtile, and 
confequently, as all other things of the like nature, 
do not long retain the violence of the motion, which 
isimprinted in them, and that thofe of Men, being 
more grofs preferve them a long time. 

How ere it be, according to the principle we have 
laid down, it may be eafily conceiv’d how the Soul is 
mov'd in the paffions, and the mind remains much 
more’ fatisfy'd with this mannér of acting; whichis 
conformable to that of corporeal motions, then when 
it is afhrm'd, that there are no real motionsin the 
Soul, and that they ave onely Metaphorical. For, if 
by that word, it be not underftood, that they are not 
abfolutely like the motions of the body, the thing it 
{elf remains as obfeure as it was before, | 


ARE onSi 


The ObjeFions made againft the motions of the 
Soul confidered, 


T Know very well, what Objedtions Ariffot/e made 
B againit Plate, who maintain’d, as we do, that the 
te Soul 
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Soul reallymoves'! have alfo look’don thofe, which: the 
schools have added. unto Arifole.; But there is butione 
an{wer to be made tothem all which, is this,that taking 
away the motion of the Soul, they take away that of 
angels,upon which the fame inconveniences, which. are 
attributed to the other, muft-neceflarily fall, though, 
that Angelsdo move, be.a truth, not to be brought 
into difpute. 

Itisargu’d further, that whatfoever moves ought 
to take up fome places,and, as. place, to have quantiz 
ty, thatthe Soul hath no quantity, fince fhe is indi- 
vifible, and wholly-in every part of the body, and.con- 
fequently chat fhe cannot move. || Moreover, it is re- 
quifite that in all motion, what moves fhould be diffe. 
rent from that. which is moved;and that theSoul,which 
is Girnple and indivifible, cannot have things feparate 
and different, and confequently,.that it isimpoffible 
fhe fhould move.But do’s nor al this reflect on the An- 
gels as well as on the Soul who, notwithftanding thefe 
reafons, are yet granted to move of themfelves 2,.But 
when all is done, thefe maximes are proper.onely.to 
corporeal motions, and not.to thofe of {piritual fubs 
flances jas. we learn in the Metaphyficks: 

What might be objected of greatelt weight, is, that 
Motion is,of its own nature, fucceflive, and that fuc- 
ceffion implies time, wherereas moft part of the 
Souls motions are inftantaneous, that is,made in an ins 
fant. But we have fhewn inour Treatife, of Light, 
that there are real motions -of thofe’ taht are momen. 
tany , That thofe of Light, and thofe of Angels,which 
after they have'been contracted, refume their former 
dilation or extent,are fo wrought, And confequently, 


that the motions of the Will, being eminent,,. are of 


that order, fince it isa thing afirm’d by many eminent 
: Philo- 
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Philofophers, that thofe Motions of immaterial fub= 
ftances, which are tranfient, are made in an inftant. 
{tistherefore athing to be maintain’d as manifeft, 
thatthe rational Soul moves ; That, being a limited 
fabftance fhe hath fome extenfion, without which, we 
cannot conceive any limits, That the faid extention 
cannot be without parts,and that thofe parts are moy- 
able, as well as the whole , That accordingly fhe may 
move within her felf, by moving her parts, &nd that 
thence proceed all the interiour motions ofthe Will, - 


Art. 6. 
The Motions of the Appetites, 


Ow, ifthisbe true of the Rational Soul, whick 

is {piritual, it will be much more eafily com- 
ptehended to'be-fo inthe others, which are faftened 
tomatter, and_there will be no queftion made, but 
that they are’ fufceptible of the fame motions, inas 
much as motion belongs principally to things material. 
Accordingly therefore, the fenfitive and natural Ap- 
petites, fuffer the fame agitations as the Will, when 
it loves, when it hates, ee. and thefe motionsare 
interiour and immanent, and are fram’d in a moment, 
as thofe of the Will. | 
But what? wil fome body fay, If chefe two Appetites 
arechain'd to matter, there is a neceffity the matter 
fhould move along with them, aud how can matter 
move in aninftant? It may be faid.in the frit place, 
that we are not to imagine the matter, whereto the 
Appetite ischain'd, to be grofs and weighty, as moft 
of the parts of the body are, but it isrequifite that the 
power 
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76 THE ART How 
power have a fubject proportionable to it felf, and 
that the Appetite, which is the moft movable part of 
the Soul, fhould have a fubject the molt movable of 
any. Thus, though the Appetite have its fear inthe 
heart, yet it is not to beinferr'd, that the whole heart 
isits firftand principal feat. +No, that:feat is the {pi 
rits, and that moift heat, whichis the fource of life, 
and ever in motion,as Hippocrates affirms. So that it 
is not to beadmir’d, the matter whereto it is faltned, 
fhould fo eafily and fo readily follow the agitation, 
which it gives it felf. 

Secondly, it is tobe noted, that matter doth not 


always hinder things from moving in an inftant, in 


regard there are maffie bodies that do move fo. For it 
is not-to be doubted:but that a weighty body, fultain’d 
in the air, makes fome effort to defcend, that it 
preffes upon the hand. that ftaysitthere, and thata 
man feels every moment the impulfion which it makes 
therein, which impulfionis,no doubt,a real motion, 
Moreover, Light, which isa material quality, and 
requires a fubje@ to. fupport it,. does neverthelefs 
move in an inftant, ‘as we have fhewn in its proper 
place, . Now, thefe two examples do not onely make 
it manifeft, that material things are mov’d inftanta- 
neeufly , but they alfo give usacercain apprehenfi- 
onof the manner, whereby the Appetite moves the 
Soul, and whereby it moves it felf in the body. For it 
may be faid, thar itis likea weight, which thrufts the 
Soul to that whereto it would have her to go, And it 
moves in the heart, as Light does in a tranfparent 
body . that is, itentersintoit, it comes out of it; it 
dilates it felf init, ic alfo contracts it felf, yet foas 
the diaphanous body hath no fenfe of all thofe moti- 
ons, though it be the fubjeét, whereto the light is 
annexed, . The 
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The cafe is the fame with the Appetite , which, 
though faftened to its fubject,may dilate it felf in joy, 
contract it felf in grief, iffue out of,and return into, 
it felf in love and’hatred, and all, fo as that the body 
fuffers nothing of all thefe motions, True itis, that 
the heart and fpirits are agitated and flirr’d in great 
pafsions ; but, not to urge that they are effects which 
follow and come’ after the emotion of the Soul, itis 
to be obferv’d, that there are fome paffions, which 
continue in the Appetite, without making any impref- 
fion on thofe parts, “And this may fuffice, to fhew, 
that the Appetite may move, fo as that the body be 
not chang’d thereby. 
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How Good and Evil move the Appetite. 





Utinorder to a more exaét knowledge of all 
» thefe motions, weare yet to find out, whatit 
dD. is that engages and excites the Appetite to 
make them, which is one of the moft abftrufe chings,of 
any in the nature of the Soul, and the moft hard to 
be conceiv’d,according to the maximes of the Schools. 
For, thoughit be out of all controverfie, that Good 
and Evil are the onely objects, which caufe all the 
motions of the Appetite, yet is it not eafie, to exprefs 
the manner, how it is done, fince Good and Evil 
make no imprefsion onthe Soul, otherwife then by 
the Images, which the knowing Faculties frame there- 
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BY THE ART HOW 
of, and that thofe Images have not any other vertue, 


then to reprefent. | 

‘For, ifthat reprefentation be not fubfervient to the 
knowledge of chings, it will not be any way ufefull to 
the Appetite, whichis a blind power, and, as itis 


_ affirmed. not capable of any knowledge. Iam content 


that the Praitick Underftanding, and the E/timative 
faculty fhould judge, whether things are Good, or 
Evil, that they fhould prefent them to the Appetite, 
and command it te move, in order either to its union 
with them, or recefsion fromthem. But how does the 
Appetite fee ?. How does it know, when it neither fees 
nor knows any thing but thofe Images, thofe judg- 
ments and commands being fram‘d in the faid facul- 
ties? What is it that teaches the Appetite, that it 
ought, at that time, to move after fuch or fuch a man- 
ner, in order to its union with the Good, and, after 
another manner, to recede from the Evil, when 1¢ 
knows not whether the Good or Evil have been pre- 
fented to the Soul ? : ; 

All thefe difficulties are the brood of two prin- 
ciples,which fome have brought into the Schools. One 
is that the Images which are f ram'd in the Soul,depart 
not out of the faculty, whereby they are produced : 
the other, that the Appetite, of what order foever it 
be, hath noe any knowledge. And upon thefe two 
foundations,they imagin’d that this inference muit ne- 
ceffarily be built, that the faculties act-one after ano- 
ther, by a certain fympathy there 1s between them, 
or by the diredtion of the Soul, in the fubftance, unto 
which they are reunited. Now, we fhall elfewhere 
make it appear, that thefe two means cannot be main- 
tain’d , and therefore fome other muft be found, to 

take away the difficulties propofed, without deftroy- 
ing thofe principles, | We 
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Wemuftthen fubfcribe unto, ascertain, That the 
Image, Idea, and Conceit, which the knowing faculty 
frames, goes not out of it ; and thattheAppetite, of 
| what order foever it be, hath not any Animal know- 
ledge, which it may frame by Images, as the Under. 
| ftanding and- Imagination. But it is as certain alfo, thae 
| the Image,whith the Underftanding and the Imaginati- 
on frame, produces'another which is {pread into all the 
t parts of the Soul; And that the Appetite hath a natural 
| knowledge, which is common to all things, by which 
| knowledge they know what is good, whatevil, for 
| them, {as alfo the ations whereto they are defign’d. 


Arte! 5 
How Knowledge is wrought. 


© make an abfolute eftablifhment of this Do- 
4 rine, itis to be prefuppos’d, that Ksswleage is 
| an aftion, and that, without doubt, the nobleft ofall 
| thofe that are performed in Nature, and that the 


“B Soul aéts and does fomething, when fheknows. Now, 


in regard we cannot make any other conceit of Know- 
| ledge, thenas the reprefentation of things, whichis 


:§ madein the Soul, it follows, that the Soul, which acts, 


| while fhe knows the things,muft her felf make this re- 
§ prefentation, that is, frame the Pourtraiture and 


‘BH Image of the things; For there is no other action 


‘® thenthat, that the Soul.can doin knowing, and fo 
toknow, fignifies as muchas to frame the Image of the 


| Objects, as we have fhewn at large in our Treatife; 


tl Of the Knowledge of Animals. 


B Now,whereas there are feveral faculties that know, 

| itis requifite, for the reafons by us before alledged, 
'® that every one of them frame its image, For my 
part, 
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part , who acknowledge but three principal ones in 
the fenfitive foul, to wit the Senfe, the Imagination, 
and the E/timative faculty, and two in the Intellectu- 
all, towit, the Specalative Underftanding and the 
Praétick., 1 mutt accordingly allow, that theremay 


be framed but five forts of Images ingeneral. And 


‘though they all reprefent the fame thing, yet are they 


different one from another, not onely by reafon of 
the fubtilty which they acquire by fo many different 
examinations, butalfo by that ofthe feveral circum- 
(tances, which each of the faculties add thereto. 

For the external Senfe frames its Image, according 
to the model of the fenfible fpecies, which come from 
without, and reprefents the object, with the circum: 
flances of Time, Place, ec. as a Whole, whereof it 
diftiguifhes not the parts. From this firlt Image, the 
Imagination afterwards produces, that which is proper 
toit, but itdiftinguifhes the circumftances, and the 
parts of the object.it feparates,or unites them ; and fo 
frames its judgments, which may be called, in fome 
fort, fpeculative, becaufe the Animal makes no advan- 
tage of them, in order to action, but onely in order to 
knowledge. Then the Eftimative faculty makes its 


Image according to the model ofthat oftheSenfes and | 


imagination , but it adds thereto the notions of Good 
and vil, which it alfo unites, and which it feparates, 


that fo ic may make the Practick judgment,whichis to | 


move the Senfitive Appetite. 

Burif, after all chis, there bea neceflity, ‘that the 
underftanding fhould take cognizance of the fame ob- 
se@, according to all the precedent material Images, 


it alfo “frames its own, whieh is wholly fpiritual, | 


which it feparates from all material accidents , and 


whereof it confiders all the parts, and the relations it 
may 
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i) may have, uniting, or dividing'them, in order to the 
inaking of {peculative propofitions : And then it adds 


- | thereto, the notions of conformity, or contrariety, 


| goodnefs or evil, from which it frames the practick 
| Judgment, which excites the Will and Senfitive Ap. 
| petite. All this would require a long elucidation, Buc 
) it would not be proper for this place, and there. 


|} fore let it fuffice, that we have given an account,in 


| Seneral, of the progréfs made, in the bufinefs of 


* | Knowledge. 


Art. 2. 


That the Images are nultiply de 


| Bp however the cafe may ftand, thisTmage, fo 
framedas before fhewn, of what order foever ir 
|may be, isa quality, which, after it is once produced, 
His multiply’d, and diffufed into the parts of the Soul, as 


-§] was faid before. For,fince there is not any fenfible qua- 


and 
) 


’ 


lity, which hath not the vertue of multiplying it felf, 


and diffufing it felf into the air, and other bodies fat. 


ceptibie ther@®f, as may be obferv’d in light, colour, 


Pfound, fcent, &c. itis not likely, that this, whichis the 
tes, I 
sto BPE 

Htage, common toall the reft. Befides, were-it not for 

Btls multiplication, it would beimpoffible, to'give any 


nobleft of all, as being the term and effe& of thé moft 
iperfect ation of all, fhould be depriv'd of atadvan- 


jreafon, for moft things that happen in A nigials. 


j. For example, we fhould not be able to comprehend, 


Show the formative faculty does fometimes change the 
yorder, which Nature hath preferib'dit, in the Con- 


formation of the parts, to follow the defigns which the 


Imagi- 
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Jmagination propofes to it, without judging whether 
it opght to participate of the Images, which the latter 
hath framed, (ince there is fo great a refemblance be- 
rween its work and the imagination. And as thefe 
images cannot get out of the {magination, fo is it ne- 
ceflary, they fhould prodticé others like themfelves, 
which fhould defcend to the lower part of the Soul, 
rodefign to her the figure which itis then giving to 
the orgatis. 
~ Moreover, if the Memory be a power,different from 
the Imagination, it is neceffary, that all the fpecies, 
which it hath in keeping, thould be of this nature, and 
the effeds, and,as it were, the copies of thofe firft Ima- 
ges,which were produced by Knowledge, and which 
ein no more pafs from ene power tO another,then any . © 
of all the other accidents. | | 
In fine, there will be no ground to make any doubt 
of this truth, if it may be fhewn, that after the Images 
of the Imagination are blotted out,there are ftill found 
fome remainders thereof in the other powers, and fub- 
Git there a long time, after the others are loft. Now, 
befides that the proof of it is clear in the Memory, 
which fo preferves its images, 1s prejudic’d by a too 
intentive application of fpirit, and grows lefs faithfall, 
when the Imagination would relieve it. ‘It may be alfo 
drawn, from thofe marks, which Mothers give their . 
children during their being with child, From that,kind 
of Reminifcency which remainsin the fingers of a Lu- 
tini{t,even after he hath forgotten the Leffons he could 
have play’d , And from thofe deep impreffions and 
inclinations which certain objects leave in theA ppetite 
and Will, For it isimpoffible all this fhould happen. as 
itdoes, but that there mult remain fome Character of 


thefe firft Images, which the Underftanding or Ima- 
7 gination 
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ination frame, and are preferv'd in thofe other facu!+ 
ties, a long time after the former’are'vanifhed.. 

Yetitisnot tobe imagin’d; thatthe faculties; in:o 
which thfee Images are diffus’d,fhould be of the rank cf 
the khowing faculties, becaufe they have the Inftru- 
ments of knowledge ; for we have fhewn in the place 
allede’d, that a faculty cannot know, but it muft withs 
all producein it felf the images of the things.» So thar 
thefe, not producing the images which they have, ‘and 
onely receiving’ them, as an effect of the firf image, 
fram’d by the Imagination, they cannot know it by a 
clear and perfect knowledge, but.onely, according to 
that which is competent to all natural things, which, if 
we may ufe an‘odd kind expreffion, Know withoue 
knowing, what is conformable or contrary to them, 
Thusisic, that the Magnetick vercue whichis commu- 
nicated to Tren, makes icknow,and fenfible of, the 
prefence of the Load-ftone,and afterwards excites it to 
move, and make towards it.- 

When therefore there is an image fram’d, in any 
one of the knowing faculties, itis, as ic were, a Lighr, 
which is multiply’'d, and diffufes ic felf into aff 
parts of the Soul fufceptible theréof..Our meaning is, 
that thatwhich is fpiritual is communicated to the fpiri- 
al faculties, and that which is material.to the corporeal 
faculties, and both kinds a@ therein according to the 
nature of the faculty, into which they are entertain’d, 
For, af it be movable, as the Appetite, that Image 
moves: ifithath no action, as the Memory , it pros 
duces nothing, butis onely preferv’d init: if ic be 
alterative, as the formative vertue_ it ferves for a 
model for the alteration, which it caufes in the méem- 
bers; and fo of the reft. The cafe isthe fame wich 
it, as with that Magnetick vertue we {poke of before, 

H 2 which 
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THE ART HOW 
which, though equally communicated to“all bodies, 
does not equally act upon them; 
che Load-ftone, Iron, and glazd Tiles, yet without 
caufing any alteration or motion in allthe reft. 

If it be fo, -it will be no hard matter to affirm ,jhow 
the Appetite, blind as itis, may know Good and Evil, 
and move conformably to the nature of either. For 
fince the Image , which the E frimative faculty, Or 
Prattick Underft anding, hath fram’d thereof, is naulti- 
ply'd, and diffus'd through all the parts of the Soul , the 
Appetite receives it, feels it, and afterwards moves, as 
it ought, in order to Its union with the Good, or res 
ceflion from the Evil, toits affaulting , oF oppofing 
of it, according tothe inftruction receiv'd from the 
Inftin@, and the knowledge which all natural things 
have, either to be united to that which is conformable, 
or to avoid and refit chat which is contrary to them, 


BE ha cre salar aie a 
SECT. 3: 
What are Motions’ of the Soul. 


'O refume the Difcourfe we have interrupted, 
we fay. further, that, of what kind foever the 
B - motions of the Appetite are, whether real, or 
metaphorical, they are thofe which frame the Paflions 
ofthe Soul, For though the Schools have reftrained 
chat name, to the Motions of the fenfitive Appetite, 
either by reafon of the violence they do Reafon, or 
that che body fenfibly faffers thereby ; yet, if we con- 

I! 


Gder the agitation, which the Soul endures, we fha 
find 





it alters and moves ~ 
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find,that not onely that which is made in the Will but 
alfo that inthe natural Appetite, is like thar, which 
the Senfitive Appetite fuffers, Forthe Willloves and 
hates, rejoyces and is fad , as wellias the other : and 
there are in the natural Appetite, fuch motions as are 
anfwerable to thofe others, fince Nature feeks thar, 
which is behovefull and fhuns what is prejudicial to 
it, is fatisfy’d, or troubled,at the occurrence thereof, 
is heightned or-difcourag’d; ias:we fhall fhew more 
particularly hereafter, And as tothe violence which 
the Senfitive Paffions do Reafon,-and. the alteration 
they caufein the body, they are the effects which they 
produce, yet enter not into their effence, but are com- 
mon to all themotions of the Appetite, of what order 
foever it be, and do not always accompany the.emor 
tions of the fenfitive Appetite. 

Accordingly, as the Appetite is the principle of all 
corporeal motions, fo is it requifite, tha it fhould be 
moved, before any Part of the body can be ; and con- 
fequently the agitation of the Spirits, which is ob: 
ferv’d inthe Pafsions, and caufes all the changes, that 
happen in the body, is not wrought, till after the Soul 
is mdved. Moreover, the Motions of the Will are, 
many times, contrary to reafon, as well as thofe of 
the fenfitive Appetite, and in the moft fpiritual Pafe 
fions, fuch as Ambition, Envie,ec. it alters the body, 
as wellasthe other. Nay, it. may be affirmed, thac, 
in the motions of the natural A ppetite,the body fome- 
times endures a greater alteration, then in thofe of 
the fenfitive Appetite, asit appears ina Fever, which 
is the choler-of the natural faculty. To be fhort, nei- 
ther doth: that violence, nor: that alterationalways 
follow the emotions of the fenfitive Appetite.” Of 
thefe, there are fome conformable to Reafon ;'there 
H 3 re 
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are fome that remain inthe Soul, and‘do not defcend 
to the corporeal faculties, ‘as being raifed up and dif- 
pers'd fo of a fudden, ‘that they have not the time to 
fpread themfelvesinto them. Whereto may be added, 
that Angels are fufceptible of love; ‘hatred, joy, fad- 
nefs; ce. as Theology teacheth,) 96) 9) 9 

Whence it may beinferr’d that there is no ground) 
for the taking away of the name of Pafsions, from the 
motions of the Willvand natural Appetite; and confe- 
quently, ‘it may beaffirm’d, that ‘all-the motions of 
every Appetite are Pafsions,fince the agitation which 
the Soul endures thereby jis equal in them all and that 
the end; which the:propofeth to her felf ‘therein,is,as 
to.them; alfo alike: for by them all fhe’ is agitated 
and.mov'd, either towards the enjoyment-of Good, 
or the efchewing of Evil. - 

» Prue itis) that thefe motions ate called by divers 
names, ‘according asithey are more or-lefs vehement. 
For,as we call thofe winds which are more then ordi- 
narily'violent; by thename of Storms ard Tempelts ; 
fo} when the Pafsions are great and extraordinary, 
they-are called Petturbations.: And certainly, it may, 
with forme ground, be affirm’d that the Pafsions are,as 
it were, the winds.of the Soul. For, as the Air, 
which continues in®a conftant calmnefs and tranquil- 
ty, is unwholefoms and yet is purify’d by moderate 
winds,» bue if they are’ toovioient, they raife tem- 
peftsiin it} in like manner, the Soul, which isnot 
fiirt’d by any pafsion, muft needs be heavie, and 
ofan, unhealthy con(titution and therefore it is 
requifite, ic thould be! moderately agitated, chat 
it, may be the more’ pure and more*fufceptible of 
vertue. Bur if it happen: that the Pafsions become 

soo vielent, they raife'in her fuch tempefts, ¢ ar 
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fturb Reafon, confound the humours, and alter the 
whole conftitution of the body. 
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Of the Number of the Paffons, 
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Having promifed te difcover the motions of the 
Soul, we now come to examine, how many waysit 
may be mov’d, and what number there may be of the 
Paflions, whereby it may be fo mov’d... In order to 
the profecution of that defign , it is to be prefup- 
pofed, that every Appetite hath two parts, the Cane 
cupifcible, and ithe Ira(cible , by the former, it per- 
{ues Good. and fhuns Evil, by the latter, it either 
oppofes, or complies with, the difficulties, which pre- 


fent themfelves. For, as the Univerfe confilts, andis — 


full of things contrary and oppofice one to another , 
fo is there not any thing can continueinit, without 
meeting with enemies, which affaule and endeavour 
to deftroy it, So that it was the work of the provi- 
dence of Nature, to beftow on every thing, not onely 
the vertues, which were neceffary for the execution 
of its ordinary, and, as it were, domeftick Functions, 
but alfo thofe, which fhould fecure it againtft the at- 
tempts of others, and prevent the violences which it 
might be expofedto abroad. Upon this account it 
is, that all things have fome qualities, conducing 
to the prefervation of their being ; and others, en- 
abling them to oppofe what is contrary thereto ; and 
: | H 4 that 
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that the Animals, wherein thefe vertues are more di- 

{tint have beftow'd on them two different A ppetites; 

the Concupifcible, to feek out what is convenient for 

them, and avoid what is burtfull , and the Irafcble, 

ro refift Evil, to ingage againft,and deftroy ir, if there 

bea neceffity. In fine, the Irafcible is that part of the 

Soul, which governs’ the forces of the Animal, and 

manages them, according asthe Evil feems to require 

a weak or powerfull refiftance.’ 

Now, thefe two parts of the Appetite may move 
either together, or diftinély : far, in Grief,onely the 
Concupiicible part is mov’d ; inCourage, onely the 
Teafcible; but in Anger, both are mov'd at the fame 
time, inas muchas Anger isa combination of Grief 
and Courage. When they move diftinctly they frame 
Simple Pafsions , when they: move together, they 
make wixt Pafsions. nipye oq 


Art. I. 


What the Simple Palfions, and how many there 


MA He Schools fet down eleven Simple Pafsions ; in 
AL the Concupifcible Appetite, fix , to wit, Love, 
Hate, Defire, Averfion, Pleafure and Grief : and in 
the Ira/cible, five, to wit, Hope, Defpair, Confidence, 
or Axdacity, Fear, and Anger. LEA's : 
But we areto-obferve, that; in this divifion, Con- 
fancy is forgotten, which is a real Pafsion, and ferves 
for matter to the vertue of CONSTANCY, 
Patience, and Perfeverance, Obftinacy and Hardnefs 
ofhearc; as alfo, that among the Simple pafsions, 
Gee at eRe vce pt Bee ties aie apes (fo; Anger 
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Anger and Hope are numbred, which,no doubt ,, are 
mixt-pafsions , the former, copfifting of Grief and 
Courage . and Hope being framed of Defire and 
Conftancy. Moreover, Averfionis propos’d , asa 


Paffion diftint from Hate , though it be the fame 


| thing. Nay indeed, Defire ought not to have been put 


into the number, as being a {pecies of love , and ha- 
ving not any motion , different from that of the 
other, 


Art. 2. 


That there are but eight fimple Palfros. 


Has therefore taken off thefe four paffions. 
and eftablifh’d Conflancy intheic flead, there 
remain but eight fimple Paffions, four in the Concu- 
pifcible Appetite , to wit Love, Hate, Pleafure and 
Grief ; and four more inthe trafcible ; that is to fay, 
Audacity,Fear,Conftancy, and Confternation, under 
which Defpaire is comprehended, 


Art. 3. 
Why there are but eight fizple Palfions, 


B°HB is the natural divifion of the Paffions , as 
being grounded on the feveral kinds of motions, 
whereby the Soul is ftirr’d: for fince the Paffions 
are the motions of the Soul, itis according to the 
diverfity of the motions, that the Paffions ought prin- 
cipally to be diftingifhrd. Ic is a!fo eafie to be com- 
prehended , by the confideration of the sama 
ee ! which 
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which the Spirits fuffer in the Paffions , for being like 
thofe of the foul, which communicates to them the 
agitation that fhe endures, itismanifel , after how 
many fafhions foever the Spirits are moved, fo many 
feveral waiesis the Soulalfo moved. 

Now the Spirits are fufceptible of four motions, 
which are common to all natural bodies, and are the 
firft and timpleft of all motions; to wit, thofe-of 
Afcent, Defcent , Rarefaction , and Condenfation, 


For when they iffue out of the heart, to fpread them- 


felves into the exteriour-parts , the motion is from 
the centre to the circumference,and that is, to afcend ; 
and when they. make their retreat) into the heart, ‘cis 
the concrary motion, from the circumference to the 
centre, that is, defcent: they are rarified, when they 
fpread and are dilated , and laftly theyare condens‘d, 
when they are contracted in themfelves. 

The Appetite fuffers proportionably the fame mo- 
tions ; for though it changes nov place , as they do, 
and that its motions are interiour and immanent , yet 
does it neverthelefs caufe thofe parts to move, which 
are in the extenfion of the Soul, fo that, one while, 
it forces them to iffue out , another, it makes them re- 
treatinapain, one while, it dilates, another, it con- 
tracts them, 

When therefore chefe four motions are made in 
the concupifcible Appetite, they frame the four firft 
Pafsions, of that Appetite, to wit, Love, Hate, Pleas 
fure and Grief... For the Soul does as it were iffue 
out of her felfinLove; fhe retires into her felf in 
Hate; fhe dilates her feif in Pleafure,and fhe contracts 
her felf in Grief. | 

But when the fame motions are made in the Ira- 
fcible Appetite, which is that part, which hatha re- 
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fpe&tto the difficulties that encompafs Good and E- 
vil they frame the four firft Paflions of that A ppetite, 
to wit, Audacity, Fear, Conftancy , and Coniterna- 
tion. Forin Audacity, the Soul ifflues out, as in 
Love, in Fear, fhe retires, as in Hate, in Conitancy, 
fhe contracts her felf, and isconfirmed , asin Grief, 
and in Confternation, fhe dilates her felf, and is enlar- 
ged, asin Joy. 

So that there is a refemblance, between the motions 
of both Appetites, and they differ only in reference 
tothe power, whereby they arerexcited, andthe 
end which the Sou! propofes to herfelf therein. For, 
inLove, the Souliffues ouc of her felf in order to 
the embracing.of the Good fhe perfues, but in Au- 
dacity, fhe iffues out of her felf, to engage the Evil 
fhe would oppofe. and fo of the reft, as we fhall 
fhew. more particularly in the Difcourfe of every 
Paffion , and as may be obferv'd inthe feveral defi 
nitions we fhall give of them,in the fabfequent Ar- 
ticle, | 


Art A. 


The Defixitions of the Simple Paffiows, 


-aw-Here arc therefore according to the precedent 
deduction,four Simple Paflions in the Concups/ci- 
ble Appetite. to wit, 

Love, whichis a motion of 
the Soul is inclin’d towards the Good, in order to its 
union therero, 

Hate, whichisa motion of the Appetite, where- 


= 


the Appetite, whereby 


by the Soul feparates her felf , ahd recedes from the 


Evil, 
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Pleafure, which is a motion of the Appetite, 
whereby the Soul is dilated, and {preads her felf into 
the-Good , inorder toher more abfoluce poffeffion 
thereof. 

Grief, which is a motion of the Appetite, whereby 
the Sou! contracts her felf,to fhun the bvil that prefles 
upon her. : 

The four other Pafsions, which belong to the Jra- 
{cible Appetite, are, 

€onftancy, which is a motion of the Appetite, 
whereby the foul is fortif'd, and grows refolute, in 
order to the refiftance of thofe Evils which fet upon 
her, 

Confternation, which is a motion of the Appetite, 
whereby the Soul is weakned, and gives way to. the 
violence of the Evil. 

Audacity,which is a motion of the Appetite, where- 
by the Soul violently beftirs her felf againit the Evil, 
to. evercome it. 

Fear, which is a motion of the Appetite, whereby 
the Soul retreats, and withacertain precipitation, 
one the Evil, which fhe perceives coming upon 
mer, 


ili S: 


The definitions of the mixt Paffions. 


| S concerning the mixt Paffions which are made 

up of the Simple, and are framed, when both 

the Appetites are. moved at the fame time, the moft 
confiderable of them are thefe : 

I, Hope, 2. Arrogance, 3. Impudence. 4. Emu- 

lation. 
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lation. §. Anger. 6 Repentance. 7. Shame. 8. fea 
loufie. 9.Compaffion. 10. Envy. 11. Agony. 

Hope is amixture of the defire of the Good , and 
the Conftancy a man expreffes, in oppofing the diffi- 
culties, whereby it is encompaffed. 

Arrogance proceeds from Self-love , and the Auda- 
city aman hath to furpals ethers. 

" Tmpudence is fram’d of the Pleafure and Conf- 
dence a man hath to do unhanfome things. 

Emulation is a mixture of Grief which a manis 
aptto be fubje&to, thathe isnot matter of thofe 
perfe@ions, of which he imagines another to be, and 
the Hope of being able to acquire them. 

Anger confifts of the Grief, whicha man efidures 
for aninjury receiv’d, and the Audacity he hath to 
retort it, 

Repentance proceeds from the Grief, which a man 
conceives for the evil he hath committed, attended by 
a Deteftationof it, which may be termed a kind of 
Audacity, as we fhall fhew in its proper place. 

Shame proceeds from a mixture of Grief,and Fear 
of infamy. | 

Fealonfie is a confufion of Love, Hate, Fear and 
Defpair. 

Compajfion confifts of the Grief,which other mens 
misfortunes raifeinus, and a Fear left we our felves 
may fall into the like inconveniences, 

Envy isa mixture of Grief, and a certain Delpair 
of coming to the enjoyment of that Good which we 
{ee happens to others. 

Agony iS a mixture of Grief, Fear,and Audacity. 


Art. 
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Art: 6. 


The Natural order of the Paffions. 


“He order, which all thefe Paffions ought,natu- 
1 rally, to obferve among themfelves, requires that 
the Simple fhould be xank’d before the mixt , finee 
thefe aft are but fo many compofitions of the others; 
as alfothat the Paffions of the Concupifcible part 
fhould have precedence of thofe of the Jrafcible, in 
regard the Concupifcible Appetite , being employed 
about the imple confideration of Good and Evil, 
and the Irafcible confidering the fame with the difii- 
culties whereby they are encompafs’d , the faid diffi- 
culties are only fubfequent circumftances. 

Butif we compare them , according to their par- 
ticular kinds ,. Love and Hate ought to have prece- 
dence of all the reft. For there isnot any one of 
thofe, which have the Good for their Object, but it 1s 
preceded, and accompany’d by Love, asallthofe that 
have Evil for their Obje@ are the fame, by Hate. Ac- 
cordingly, he, whois fenfible of the Evil, or oppofes 
it, who engages egainftic , er fhuns it,doesinfallibly 
hate it: in like manner,Love is the firft motion which 
the Appetite makestowards the Good as Hate is the 
firftic makes, in reference to vil. 

But what Love and Hate arein refped of all the 
Pafsions, the fame is Conftancy, and Confternation, 
in refpect of all the Patsions of the Trafcible Appe- 
tite, whether they be fimple. or mixt. For itis re- 
quifite,that the Sou! fhould be fortify’d, in Audacity, 
Hope, Arrogance, Impudence, Emulation, Anger and 
B.epentance:on the contrary, inFear,Shame, Jealoufie, 
Com- 
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Compafsion and Envy, itis expected fhe fhould be 
enlarged, or admit of fome relaxation.\ 

-Leve alfo hath the precedence of Hate , becaufe 
Good ought naturally to have it of Evil, as che form 
precedes privation, Pleafure fhould alfo go before 
Grief, inas much asthe former proceeds from the 
prefence of the Good, the latter, from the prefence of 
Evil. The fame thing is to be affirm’d proportiona- 
bly of C onftancy and Audacity, in reference to Con- 
fternation and Fear. And according to thefe rules, 
the mixt Pafsions ought to be ranked , as we have 
done it: for Hope ought to be the firft, becaufe it 
confifts of Love and Gontftancy , which are the firft 
Pafsions of both the Appetites. Arrogance hath the 
next place as being a mixture of Love and Audacity 
and fo of the reft: | 


“Art y& 


6 
That there are three Orelers of the Paffions. 


Ow all thefe pafsions, as well the Simple as the 

N mixt,are of three Orders, or Claffes, for they 
are framed, either inthe Will, or in the fenfitive 
Appetite, or the natural Appetite, each whereof hath 
its diflin@ coneupifcible and irafcible parts. But there 
is neverthelefs this difference between them, that 
thofe parts are more diftin& , and more compleat in 
the Will,then they are in the Senfitive Appetite, and 
more perfe@ yet in this latter, then in the natural 
Appetite. For there are fome, efpeciaily of the mixe 
pafsions,which can hardly be obferv’din the fenfitive 
Appetite, and incafe they be fram’d therein, they 
ar 
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a are (ifwe may ufe that exprefsion) but fhadows and G 
2 | rude images of thofe, which are rais’d in the Will, fit 
Accordingly, though Anger, Hope, Arrogance; Jea- | ii 
Joufie, Emulation , and Envy are apparent in Beatts, 


yet are all the reft but trick’d and rudely drawng 7 fi 
and therefore itis noteafie, tomake, inthem,any 4 ti 
obfervation of Shame, Impudence, Compafsion , and n0 
Remorfe , though they may difcover certain obfeure th 
lines and tracks thereof, But all, eventheSimple 7) th 
pafsions themfelves, are foobfcure in the natural |) m 


Appetite, that never any body yet gavethem the 
name of Pafsions , though they be really fuch, and 
| ought to be fo called, as we faid before. 
ae We are however to obferve , that thofe Pafsions 
oo which belong to. the frafeible Appetite , are more 
apparent in the natural Appetite then the others : for 
| iciscertain, that Nature oppofes Evils , that fhe en- 
i, gages again{t them, that fometimes fhe is difcourag’d, 
“eg and quits the geld, and there is not any thing fo com- 
mon in Medicine, asto fay, that fheis ftirr’d and 
provoked , nay,we have fhewn elfwhere, thata Fes — } j 
ver is the anger of the natural faculty , fothatic is — } § 
not to be doubted, but that Audacityand Anger,» 
Conflancy , and Confternation, are framed in that 
1 inferiour partof the Soul. But astothofeofthecon- Jt 
ed cupifcible Appetite, they are not fo manifeft init, jy 
aa neither are Love, Hate, Pleafureand Grief, to be fy 
ee obferv’din it fo fenfibly as theothers: and yetthere J} ; 
ii 

















isanecefsity they fhould be framed therein. For it 
isnot to be imagined , that the evil canbe fhunn’d, 
unlefsic be firft hated, fince Hate is the firft motion, | 
which Evil excites inthe Appetite. Neither can An- 
ger be without Grief, fince itis parc thereof. So 
that the natural Appetite is fufceptible of Hate and 

Grief, 
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Grief, and confequently of Love and ‘Pleafures 
fince they dre contraries compatible to the fame 
fubject. 
| Moreover, if nature knows and fhuns what is hurt- 
| ful to her , it ig requifite that fhe fhould. alfo know 
}) atid: purfue that which is good fer ber, and this can= 
not be done unlefs fhe have a love to it, fince Love is 
the firft motion fram'd by the Appetite, in order to 
the purfuit of Good ; and as the prefence of evil pro- 
cureth Grief coher fois it neceflary that the prefence 
of Good fhould ‘caufe pleafure toher. 

But, as we faid before, thefe pafsions aré fo weak 
| and obfeure, thar the fenfes cannot eafily cake notice 
| of them , and indeed they are not eafily difcoverable, 
otherwife then by reafon and difcourfe. | 
| The caufe of this diverfity proceeds not only hence, 
| that thefe Appetites are more inclin’d to motion, one 
then another, For the Will; being difengag’d from 
} matter ; moves more eafily then the fenfitive Appe- 

"tite,and this more eafily then the natural, in regard 
| ithath, forits-fubject, a more fubtile matter, and con 
fequently more inclinable to motion thenit. . But it 
proceeds alfo from the more or lefs. perfect know- 
fedge which directs them. For as the Underftanding 
knows more perfectly, and more things,then the Imas 
gination, fodoesic withall infpire the Will with a 
Sredter variety of motions, then the other does, and 
this latter alfo , having a greater and moré exact 
knowledge,then the natural faculty does accordingly 
frame more Pafsions im the fenfitive Appetité than 
there are tthe Nattiral Appetite; 
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SECT. §- 





How the Pafftons of ome Appetite are com- 


municated to another. 


ry Here is yet another thing to be confidered,whick 

-isof very.great importance, tO wit, that the 
Paffions, framed in either of the three Appe- 
tites , are ordinarily communicated from:one to ano- 
ther; fo that thofe of the Will defcend into the fen- 
ftive Appetite, and the natural Appetite , as theirs 
do afcend into the Will, For itis certain, that the 
Willdoes many times fuffer it felf to be tranfported 
with the Love, Pleafure, and Grief, by which the 
fenfitive Appetite is ftirr'd, inthe fame manner as 
Love, and the gladnefs and fadnefs of the mind fpread 
themfelves into the body,and caufe conformable emo- 
tions therein. 7 

But the difficulty is, to know how this communicas 
tion is wrought. For it might feem, fince things ma- 
terial can have no action upon the fpiritual, that net- 
ther fenfible goods nor fenfible evils can touch the 


Spirit; nor confequenly, be acceptable or delightful — 
objects thereto. Onthe other fide, though the Un- — 
derftanding may heighten the Phantafmes of the | 
Imagination, and render them fpiritmal, yet isit not | 
in the power of the Imagination, to change the Idea’s | 
of the Underftanding, which are fpiritual , into cor- = 
poreal Phantafms : confequent whereto it is, that 


the goods and evils of the mind cannot touch the 


fenfitive 
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fenfitive Soul , nor. raife: any Pafsion, therein, ; 
..To,anfwer thefe.reafons, .and refolve, this great 
difficulty;we mighc affirm,with the Schools, that there 
is.a Sympathy between the faculties ef the Soul, and 
shat they-are fo friGly combin'd together, that itis 
impofsible, ene fhould not Have afentiment of what 
paffes inthe other.,, or haply, that, being all reunited 
in the fubftance of, the Soul,, which is the Centre and 
principle thereof, and, as it, were, the main wheel, 
which keeps them allin their feveral motions. It is 
the Sou! her, felf chat caufes. them toad,’ ene, ater 
another, conformably to the actions. that: ate to be 
done. . So that,for example; ithe, Appetite moves, al- 
ter the knowledge of Imagination, and the members 
move, after, the emotion of the Appetite, in resard 
there: is acertain fympathy-betwixt thefe faculties, 
or that the Soul excites; them ,. and difpofes them te. 


h 


This being,fo, it, would be .po hard “matter to tell 


i how .the,Padiions of one Appetite pals. into another, 





that 
jan 
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| -invas muchas thefe powers acting one after anothers 


according:to.the fympathy there is between them,,.or 


| by the particular direction of the. Soul, ir is neceflary, 


hot onely thatthe Soul.fhould, move, after: fhe hath 


reef Been enliphtned ‘by the.Wnderftanding, burit isalfo 


requifite, that. the Senfitive Appetite fhoulddtirr after, — 
ber in the famemanner as..we apprehend; that the, 
‘Will is .oblig’dto,move,.as foon asthe Imagination 


| hath excited fome motion in the Senfitive Appetite. 


', But co}deal, ingenuoufly,: we, muit acknowledge, 
that thefe opinions do not fully. fatisfie che mind. For, 


.}) befides. chatthe word Sympathy is one of thofe tearms 


that ferve to. elude. difficulties, and Aatter out igno- 
kance ; 1 maybe farther prefs'd, tharif, by it onely. 
tte the 
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the Yational Soul and the fenfitive communicate their 
paffiens to each other, it will be requifite,that there 
fhould nor be any paffionin the lacter, which does not 
K(cend into the Will, and that all kinds of fadnefs 
thould be attended by-grief, ‘and int like manner’all 
orief by fadnefs, But this isnot true, finee they are 
onely the greateft fadneffes whereof the’ body hath 
any refentment, and that light griefs’reach not the 
mind, ahd caft it not into fadnels. | 
“ Behdes, this Sympathy does not exclude that man 
ner of acing , which is natural to the faculties : it 1s an 
ordet eflablith'd by Natire, that the Senfitive A ppe- 
tite fhould be enlightned by the Imagination,and that 
the Imagination fhould’ ‘take cognizance onely of 
things fénfble. How ‘comes it then ‘to pafs, thacit 
should ‘know. the objec of a fpititval paffion ? On 
the other fide , how aréwe to-conceive,, that the 
Underftanding and Will, which are fpiritual powers, 
futfer themfelves to ‘be mov'd'by corporeal objects ? 
And how ‘can Grief for-example, be faid to excite 
fadnef in the mind: What “Sympathy foéver may be 
itnagin’d between thefe powers ?"In fine, Sympathy 
ddes always prefuppofe fome knowledge’, for the 
Iron ought to feel’the prefence of the Load-fione, that 
it may move towards it.” And confequently it is re- 
quifite! that every’ Appetite fhould know’ the judg- 
ment of the faculéy, which enlightens it ; whereas, 11 
the meantime, tlie Appetite: is a-blind power, and 
fuch ag-hath notany knowledge. 2°" 
Again,if it be faid. chat itis the falitance’of the Soul 























which fets'thefe faculties iti a@tion, whieh’ yet cannot, | 


be done without her having-a knowledge-of theordet 
thiey ought to obferve in their a@ions.-anda particu- 


lar cognizance of the manne®, after which the Ap-- | 
petite | 
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petite ought to move in every paflion ; it will follow, 
that the Soul ought to havein her felf the knowledge 
of an infinity of things, and that fhe fhould:know 
them by her.own: proper fubftance; without cthelafs 
fiftance of any faculty; an excellency mot to:be-found 
in any created Being, andto be-attributed onely to 
Divine Nature. bsiariigt 
Let us therefore endeavour to find out fome other 
plaufible means, whereby the Body-8 Soul may be faid 
to communicate one tothe orher, the good and evil 
they refent. Todo that,weareto obferve, thatthe 
Mind, which is the nobleft, and moft excellent part.of 
Man, is alfo, asic were, King of that little Monarchy; 
taking notice of whatfoever paffes therein, that is 
worth the confideration, and having a particular care 
ofthe Body, as being the inftrument of mot of its 
actions, and, together with it,making up a Whole, in 
the fubfiftence and prefervation whereof ic is no lefs 
concern’d, thenin its own, In fo much that itis not 
to be admir’d, that it fhould have.a certain fentiment 
of the good or evil things which happen to the other, 
and that it fhould frame the fame: pafsions , which 
they raife inthe Senfitive Appetite. And this is. no 
hard matter for it to do,in as much as it fees the phan- 
tafms, which the imgination hath made thereof, upon 
'which, it frames its ideas and judgments, and after- 
wards prefents them to the Will. } 
By this means is it then,chat the pafsions of the 
Body are ordinarily communicated to the Mind. But 
the cafe is not the fame with thofe ef the Mind, inmre- 
ference to the Body, in as muchas it is not by know. 
ledge that the Underfianding communicates them to 
the Senfitive Soul, for the reafon by us before al- 
ledged , but it is immediately done by the motion, 
1 3 which 
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whieh the Will imprints in the fenfitive A ppetite. For, 
there is no inconvenience’ in affirming, that the Will 


‘moves the Appetite, becaufe motion is;common as 


well to things fpiritual as corporeal; but in main- 
tainiig, ‘that the thoughts of the Underftanding are 


-eommunicated to the imagination, there is, in regard 


fpiritual things cannot ever become corporeal, 

To clear up this Propofition a little further, we are 
to obferve, that the Will hath an immediate command 
& fuperintendency;over all the parts of the Soul and 
Body, which are moved voluntarily. | For it is in its 
power to move the members, without any interpofi- 
tion of the Senfitive Aippetite ; it being unlikely;for 
example, that, ina refolution which the Underftand- 
ing hath made to ftretch forth the hand; it fhould be 
requifite, that that: motion be made by the directions 


of the fenfitive Soul; which hath not any apprehenfi 


on of the objec, or the motive of that action. Now, 
ifit hath this power over the members, with much 
more reafon fhall ic have the fame over the Appetite, 
which being nearer, and more apt to move, then they 


are, ought accordingly to be the more fubject theres | 


to; and confequently, the Will may ftirr it, and ime 
print in ic the fame motions which it hath given 
it felf. 

Hence italfo follows,that all thofe things which are 
in motion, as well the corporeal as the fpiritual, pro- 
duce, in’ thofe others whereto they are apply'd, a 
certain motive quality, which may be called Impetuo- 
firy, andthatis, as it were, an impreflion and com- 
munication of their motion.’ For, it is by this com- 
munication, that the bodies , which are forced’ or 
darted, continue the motion they have receiv d from 
the hand,though they be at a diflance from it, PF the 
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fame coramunication is it alfo, chat Angels do en- | 
force bodies, & chafe away evil Spirits,in regard they 
have not any vertue or means to act really and phys 
fically-on things, other then the motion they imprint 
in them. b 

This being certain, it follows, that the Will, which 
moves, fhould imprint itsmetion in the fenfitive Ap- 
| “petite, and that it fhould ftirr, yet fo,as that the latrer 
ftand not inneed of any precedent knowledge of the 
imagination, For, though it be true, that the fenfi- 
tive Appetite cannot move, but it muft receive a pre- 
| vious illumination from that Faculty, yet: is this te 
be underftood onely when it moves of it felf, and 
fuffers no violence, by any other ftrange caufe, asit 
is here. } 

Now, as the Will imprints in this Appetite. the 
emotion it gives it felf, in like manner,when thislat- 
ter is ftirr'd, it communicates its motion to the Will, 
in regard that, whatfoever moves may imprint its 
| motion on the things which are near it,if they do not 
H) oppofe ic either by the weight, or fome contrary 
motion. Fer the Will and Appetite do many times 
oppofe one the other, by their contrary agitations ; 
Nor dothe members, and other bodies, always obey 
them, by reafon of their weight, which is ftronger 
then the motion imprinted in them by the Will and 
Appetite. 

Allthat may be faid hereupon, amountsonely to 
this, that, in this cafe, the motions of the Will and 
Appetite would not be vital aCtions, which canrot be 
forc'd, nor proceed from without, but ought to iffue 
from the ground of that power, by which they are 
performed, But it may be anfwer’d that the Will and 
Appetite having receiv’d that external motion, move 
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themfelves , and produce their ewn proper , imma- 
nent and vital actions, afcer the fame manner, thata 
man, who isthruft forward., moves afterwards and 
goes of himfelf, or ashe who is forced todo fome- 
thing againt his will; For his Willis immediately. 
fhaken; by the violence chat had been done him ; but 
at la{t it confents thereto , and moves it felf,in order 
to the performance of the action. So that thole ex- 
ternal motions which the Appetite and Will reci- 
procally give and receive , one from the other, are 
notreal Paffions, whilethofe powers meve net of 
themfelves. But asthereare fomefprings, or re- 
forts, which immediately move upon the leaft touch , 
inlike manner, thefefaculties have fuck an aptitude 
to motion, that as foon asever they have received 
the impreflion one from another,they are furr’d, & 
produce real Paffions, . Not but thatit happens very 
often, they.are fhaken, yet do not move themfelves , 
and-no doubt, whenthe Will , whichwould nor be 
tranfported with any. Paffion of the fenfitive Appe- 
tite, does neverthelefs feel a fweet violence, which 
eives heracertain bent towards it, it may be faid, 
that the Will then fuffers the impreflion of the mo- 
tion’, which it receives from the Appetite; but not 
that it does {tire , or that any emotion can be attri- 
buted thereto, We j 
Now the difference there is between the Paffions, 
which are thus excited, confiftsin this, that che Un- 
derftianding hath an immediate fight of the objedt, 
whereby the fenfitive Appetite hath been moved, 
But the Imagination , which cannot know/the object 
of the Will, obferving the motion excited by this 
Jatter inthe Appetite,frames to it felf an object and 
_ motive conformable to that motion , and fo renders 
Daa Use a, Me Mia e grr k: the 
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the Paffioncompleat, juft as it doesin dreams, in 
that kind of Love which proceeds purely ‘from In- 
clination, and in thofe Paflions, which Mufick infpires, 
as we have faid elfwhere. For we have fhewn, thar, 


when the Soul obferves, inthe Appetite or Spirits, 


fome motion, which is proper to Paision, though fhe 
be ignorant of the object, which raifes that motion, 
frames to her felf another of it, which is proportio- 
nable to that Pafsion, Hence it comes to pals, that 
aman,who falls afleep upon his anger, reprefents to 
himfelf, in his dreams, enemies and fighting, in regard 
the difturbance rais’d in the Spirits is obferv’d by 
the Imagination, which afterwards frames to its felf 
objects conformable to that motion. ? : 

The fame thing may be faid of Mufick,and the fore- 
menttoned Love of Inclination; for both of thefe 
imprintin the Spirits fuch motions, as being like thefe 
of the Pafsions, caufe the Soul, which takes notice of 
them, to reprefenc to her felf fuch objects , as are 
proper to thofe Pafsions, and fo to frame the Pafsions 
themfelves. 

However it be, this isdeducible hence, that when 
the Imagination hath felt the emation excited by the 
Will inthe Appetite, it frames to its felf fuch an ob- 
je, as is requifite, for the producing of that Pafsion. 
Botitisanuncertain, and confufed object, which 
does not precifely determine it,and therefore it many 
times happens, that in fuchacafe,a man cannot give 
any reafon why heisfad or merry, and though he be 
fentible of the Good or Evil, yet can he not fpecifie 
which it is, ? } 


SECT, 
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CEC 1.0. 


What is the Seat and firft Subject of the 
Appetite. 


Y all we have hitherto faid,, it is {ufficiently ap- 

parent, thatthe Appetite is the firit Subject of 
rhe Paffions, becaufe they are motions, and that. the 
Appetite is the only part of the Soul, which moves, 
But as the’Soul is the Form of the Body, and the fa- 
culties have certain proper Organs, wherein they 
yefide, and where they ad, we are now to examine, 
what part of the Body itis, which ferves for a Seat 


tothe Appetite, and where it frames its firft moti- 


ons; for this examination is neceflary to our de- 
fign, fince we fhall be ever and anon oblig’d, to fpeak 
of the place,whence the Paffions have their firft rife, 

We are then inthe firt place to fuppofe, that the 
Faculties of the Sou! are infeparable from its fub- 
ftance, and that whereever fhe is, they alfo are. But 
inregard that, of thefe, there are fome, which ftand 
in need of Organs, in order to achon, though they 
are inall places where the Soul is, yet they act only 
in their own Organs, 

Thofe Faculties which are Spiritual, being not con- 
fin'd to matter, do not fjandinneed of Organs, and 
confequently, they are, and act, inall places, where 
the Soul is, 2s the Underftanding and Will. For 
though the sions of the Underitanding are more 
apparent inthe Head, and thofe of the Will, in che 

Heart, 
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Heart, then they are any where elfe, yet is i¢ not to 
be conceiv’d, that thefe two parts are the Organs 
thereof; but,’ becaife the faculties, fabfervient to 
them; are in thofe places ,' and ’that we commonly 
attribute, to thofe high*powers, the’ actions of thofe 
faculties which are fabfervient thereto ; as. we attri- 
bute ‘to the Prince, what is done by his Minifters. 
But the cafe is otherwife in the Corporeal Facul- 
ties. for it is requifite, that chey fhould be reftrain’d 
to fome part of the Body, which fervesthem fora 
fubje@, and inftrument, in order to theperformance 
of their fun@ions, Andicis out of all. doubt, that 
the Senfitive and Natural Appetites are of that or- 
der: but there is a great difpute among Philofo- 
Tha to know, which is the proper feat of either of 
them, : 


Art. 1, 


What is the Seat of the Senfitive Appetite. 


$ to the Senfitive Appetite, we find by expe- 
A rience, thatjinany Paffion whatfoever , the 
Heart istroubled and mov’d,and that there are very 
few,how fecret foever they may be, which may not 
bedifcover’d , by the beating of the Arteries. The 
ordinary manner of {peaking , nay indeed Religion 
it felf, will haveit, that this part fhould not only be 
a fource of all the Paffions , which caufe any altera- 
tion in the Body,but alfo,of all the affections and mo- 
tions of the Soul; fo that we may affirm itto be the 
Seat, Subje@, and principal Organ of the fenfitive 
Appetite. 
1 But 
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But we feefurther , that in Infects and Serpents; 
the parts, after {eparation from the Heart , difcover 
fenfe and motion.) when they -are.touch'd, .Nay 
fome have obfery’d, that,in the more perfect Animals, 
the Members move for a certain time, after this pare 
hath been taken away from them... And weareaf- 
far’d, by our. late obfervations, that, before the for- 
mation of the Heart\and Brain, there is motion and 
fentiment inthe Embryo, To be fhort unger and 
Thirft are two fenfitive Appetites, and ic is generally 
acknowledg’d, that the mouth of the Stomach , and 
not the Heart, is the real fubject thereof. Nay,there 
is no fenfible part can. be fo flightly wounded,, as not 
to move at the fame inflant,.and yet it cannot be 
faid, that the Heart is the caufe of that.motion, And 
therefore, it feems probable, that the A ppetite ough 
to be whereever there is fentiment ; fince the Senfe 
enlightens the Appetite , and that the latter cannot 
move withourit, And thence fome have imagin’d, 
that the Brain, whichisthe principle of fentiment, 
and the Organ of the Imagination, fhould alfo have 
the fame relation to the fenfitive Appetite. 

Fromall thefe obfervations it may be concluded, 
that there are two kinds of fenfitive Appetite , one, 
whichis gexeral and common, regarding the confer- 
vation of the whole Animal ; fuch as is that which 
frames che ordinary Pafsionsof Love, Hate, &c. the 
other , particularand proper to every part. The 






































firft, no doubt,is plac’d in the Heart, which. is the 


{pring of Life, and the Centre, from which do pro- 

ceed all the powers,whereby the Animal is govern’d. 

The fecoxd hath its feat in every part, as Hunger and 
Thirft,in the Stomach. | 

But confidering further , that thefe two A ppetites 

| are 
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areof one and the fame nature , ‘having the fame mo- 
tions, the. fare objects, and the’ fame end, and that 
they differ'one from the other’, but as homogenial 
parts of the fame whole, it is accordingly requifite, 
that they fhould’bave one fubje&’, which ought alfo 
tobe of the fame nature ; And confeqtently, itis ne- 
ceflary. , thar there fhould be in:the Heart, and 
in every part) fome Organ, which may be common,in 
order to its being the chief Subject of that’ Faculty, 
which is commonto them. 3 

Yo difcover this. We are to remember, and refiedt 
on what we {aid before, to wit, that all the powers 
of the Soul are infeparable fromher fubftance , and 
that, 'neverthelefs, they do ‘not act whereever fhe's, 
bue only in certain’ parts. Now,this cannot proceed 
from any thing, but the particular'difpofition, which 
thofé ‘parts have, to be alsiftant to their actions, 
whether'they be more proper to-receive the Impref- 
fion of the objeats ,° stor inflance'the Eye, whiclr 
oughtitobe tranfpatent , thatit might give paflage 
to Lighr, and thé vifible Species, and fo of the other 
Senfes’, or that they are more proper to execute the 
motion which the Soul ought’ to'make/as the Muicles 
ate the inftruments of voluntary motions, in regard 
they confift of tendons and flefh: which are capable of 
contra@ion without which thefe motions ‘cannot ‘be 
made. Sih . 


This prefuppos*é: as" truth not to be brought into 


difpute, it is requifice;‘that the part, Wherein the Ap- 
petite hath its immediate refidence , fhould be pro - 


per'to'the a@ion jtotght todo, and whereas there 


ig no other action ‘then motion , it isallo neceflary, 
thatthe faid part fhould have the difpofitions proper 
to motion. Now'thereis not any difpofition-more 

Proper 
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proper to. motion then Levity and Rarity, and. con- 
fequently, it, is requifice , thatthe Organ), and: firft 
Subject of the Appetite, fhould be ofva rare and 
light matter, and,that it fhould be prefent. io: all 
thofe places where.all che motions of the Appetite 
gre made, So that there not being any part,whereto 
this may be attributed, but only the Spirits ,. i¢-fol- 
lows, that the Appetite hath its refidengein them... as 
its firft and chiefelt fubject. ' 

* But in regard there are. two, kinds of Spirits in 
general , thofe-that. are fixt and .reftrain’d tofome 
part, which are the firft Bonds,,. whereby, the) Soul 
and Body are joyned cogether ,, and thofe,whieh are 
errawt and -unconfin'd,. which diftribute to all othe 
members, the heat particularly aflign'd them by the 
heart: it, is ceqaifite, that they, fhould be the. fixt 
Spirits, that have the Prerogative, of being thesfirdt 
fubje@ of the Appetite; for itis-the part the moft-aps 
ro motion, ofany-that enter into the compofition of 


the members ; ‘one that hath a, durable.and permanent 


confiftence, asthe Appetite, andis,withoutdifpate 
animate; it-being certain, that thefacalties of ithe 


Soul cannot. be-in..a.fubje@,; whichis nor animates 


For itis not tobe imagin’d, that the, errant Spirits, 
which.are not/only depriv’d of Soul,, and Lifes as it 
is commonly held, but alfo have,not, any, durable 
fubfiftence, no more then the Flame, which afloon; 
as lighted is thence- forward continually decaying,¢an 
fupport a Faculty. of the Soul, which is fixtand 

permanent, asthe Appetite is. | eg 
Wlience it may be concluded, that, the Heart. is 
indeed the Seat of the generall Appetite, but itis, by 
reafon of the fixt Spirits, which enter into its;com- 
pofition, and the cafe is the fame of every Mem- 
| ber, 
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ber, in reference to the particular Appetite, 
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0 The Seat of the naturall Appetite. a 

iF i 

‘ 7 A Ul that we have fatd of the Sexftive Appetite , 
may be apply’d tothe Naturall Appetite. For 


of this alfo there are two kinds; one, Genmeral/ which 





ne hath a care of the’ whole Body, and is accordingly 

y placd in the heart, and this is the fame withthat . 
te which difperfes the Spirits and humours into all the C ' . 
he parts, which fhakes themin Fevers, and makes the 

Ni - Crifes and fuch like motions, which regard the whole 

i Body. The other is Particular, and hath its Seat in | 
iV every part, it attracts what is good forit, it drives i 
pt away what ishurrfull, it caufes che contraction of the | 
af Fibres, the convulfion of the Nerves, &c. 

nt But whereas che Senfitive Appetite is not plac'd in 

te the Heart and other parts, butuponthe accompt of 


the fixt Spirits, which enter into their compofition, 
the cafe is the fame with the Naturall Appetice; they 
are alfo the fame Spirits, which ferve it for a firlt 
fubje@, and firft Organ , upon the fame grounds as 
they are fo'of the other. For fince that part is the 
molt apt to motion, of any of the Vegetative Son, ie 
it fhould accordingly have a Subject , furnifhed with ees 
the difpofitions proper to make its motions,and there : 
are not any other then thefe Spitits, as we {aid be- hes 
fore. | et 

















TI queftion not but fome will rake this ObjeGion 1 
t again{t what hath been deliver’d, That diverfe Facul. 
ties require diverfe Organs, andthat thefetwo Ap- 
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112 THE ART HOW 
petites, being different, not only inthe Species, but 
alfo in the Genus, as belonging ta feveral orders of 
the Soul, cannot have for their fab ject the fame Spi- 
rits, Butitis ealily anfwer’d, fince we have experi- 
ence on our fide, and oppofite to thefe maximes: for 
the fame animal Spirits difpofe of fentiment and mo- 
tion, the fame Subftance of the Brain becomes the 
fubje&t of all the fuperiour powers of the Senfitive 
Soul , and the flefh, as fimple as itis, hath both the 
fenfitive and vegetative vertue. 

But afterall, the motion of the fenfitive A ppetite 
is not different from that ofthe riaturall Appetite, as 
to the nature and {peciesof motion , it is made after 
the fame manner in both, and all che diverfity found 
thereinis accidental , and not relating to the motion. 
For it proceeds only from the caufe and condition of 
the objec that movesit, which are things.not rela. 
ting to the motion, For it-proceeds only from the 
caufe and condition of the object that moves it which 
are things not relating to the motioa. In the one, it 
:s the SenGitive faculty , that moves for the fenfible 
good or evil ; in the other ,the natural faculty moves, 
for the natural good or evil: but both move after 
che fame manner, and frame the fame Paflions ; as 
we have fhewn, and confequently , there is not 
any. inconvenience , that thefe two powers fhould 
have the fame Subject, in order to the fame action. 

We have not any thing to add hereto , fave chat; 

according as the parts havea greater or lefler por- 
tion of thefe fixt Spirits , they have proportionably 
one or the other Appetite more ftrong and vigorous. 
Aéalfo, that the general Appetite and particular Ap- 
petite, do many times effift one the other, and many, 
times alfo they a@t diftin@ly.. Bat we fhall ever and 
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anon have occafion to hint at thefe matters, when we 
come to reat of the PafSions in particalar. 


Att. q. 
How the Paffrozs are compleaten. 


N Ow to pat @ period’to that which appertains t 
the senetaljdifcourfe of the Palsions we are to 
confider all the pafies in the body, after the emotion’ 
of the Soul,and the fixt Spirjts. For though the nature 
of every Pafsion confifts in'this emotion , yet may it 
be faid, that ic 4s not compleat, if there. be not joyn’d 
thereto the agitation , which ‘the Heart endures, 
and the alteration which is occafion’d in the whole 
body. 

Weare therefore to sheen that, after the Soul 
hath been mov’d , the Heart and vital Spirits follow. 
her motion; and if fhe would’ execute withour,whae 
fhe hath propos ‘din her felf, fhe at taft cauufes “thie 
Mufcles to move, in the Pafsions of the Will and fen- 
fitive Appetite, and the Fibres, in thofe of the natw- 
ral Appetite; “in regard the Murfcles are the inftre- 
ments of voluntaty motion; as the Fibres are of thac 
which is made by the natural A ppetite, But how 
thefe motions are made, we fhall treat more at large 
in the eniuing Chapter, 
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Of the Motion of the Heart, and 
Spirits in the Pafsions. 





rits, and that of the Spirits, for the whole 
¥A. Body. For the Heart 1s mov’d in order to 
the production and confervation of the Spirits, and 
thefe are alfo moved, for the coramunication of the 
vital heat to allthe parts , to. bring. into them the 
aliment , whereby they are to be nourifhd, and 
to tranfport the humours frora one place to ano- 
ther, asthe Sou! thinks itneceflary ; a8 it happens 
sn the Pafsions, as alfo in Criles, and. upon other oc- 
cafions. 
~ That this may be the better comprehended , it is 
requifite, that we ‘afcend to ahigher difquifition of 
things, and fince there is fo much fpoken of the Spi- 
rits, our next examination muf be, to find out, what 
they are, of what matter they are compos'd, and how 
they are framed. And indeed, it may be affirm'd, 
that neither Philofophy nor Medicine have fuf- 
ficiently explain’d themfelves, upon this Subje@t, and 
the difficulties they have left therein give every man 
the liberty, to propofe his conjectures , in order to 
the clearing up of a thing fo obfcure,and fo intricate. 


He motion of the Heart is made for the Spi- 
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Art. I. 
us of the Nature of the Spirits. 
Ney aenens engaging our felves upon an exaét dif- 


quificion of the Elements, whereof bodies are 
compos'd, icisathing both¢ertain, and fenfibly ac- 
knowledg’d, that there are three forts of parts, whicli 
enter into the compofition of all mixt bodies, Of 
thofe parts fome are fubtile, active and volatile; 0- 
thers grofs, pafsive, and heavy ; arid the third are 
moift, as being defign’d to joyn together thofe two 
fo oppofiteextreams, For they have fomewhat of, 
the fubtilty of the firft , and of the groffnefs of the’ 
others, ard when thefe aré refolved, che whole 
mixt body is deftroy’d , in regard they are the ce- 
ment whereby all che parts are united together. 
Thofe fubtile parts are called Spirits, inafmuch as 
they have fo little matter, and fo much activity , thar. 
they-feem not fic to be ranked among bodies, and 
while chey are united withthe others, they ferve for 
principal Organs to the forms, .as being the moft 
active parts ; and they are as it were the bond, which 
keeps rhem within the body. The reafon whereof 
is, thar Mature, which éver joyns the extteams by a 
certain wean , that hath fome tapport thereto’, em- 
ploys the: fubtile parts, which haye little of matter, 
to joyn an @ unite the forms, which have not any ; to 
the proffer’ parts,that have much, 
Trueit is ', that they may be feparated,, and-yet bs 


~ afterwards c taferv’d, as we find by experience, in 


difillations. for foitis, that the Spirit of Wine, Sul- 
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ohur,&c.is extraéted. And being fo extracted, though 
they lofe the ufe they had when they were united to 
their natural forms, yet do they not lofe any thing of 
their fubftance, or fubtilty. 





Art..2. ¥ 
Of the matter of the Spirits. 


N Ow as Plants. are nourifh’d by the juices which 
they.draw out of the. Earth, fo have thefe juiees 
their fubtile and {pirituous parts,as wellas all the o- 
“ther -Mixt bodies : which parts, not being loft, as 
wefaid, before, pafs into. the Animals, which feed 
on: thofe Plants as. thofe of the Animals pafs, into 
fuch , as they become nourifhment ito. ,So that it 
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thefe fubtile effences , which the natural heat .after- 
wards digefts and refines in the veins, to, be made the 
inftruments-of the Soul: and-that chey.are. the mat- 
ter us'd by Nature to frame , and encertain the vital 
Spirits ; fince fubtile. things are to be made of thefe 
which are of the fame. nature with them. 
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is not to be doubted but ‘that. the. bloods, full.of 





D) Uc. tofind. out the feeret of allthis Qeconomy;: 
ED we areto reprefentitdour felves; that the blood, 
si ~~ which 
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whichvis.in the. Hollow, Vein, entersinto.the, right 
ventricle of the Hearc, where it.is-warm’d,,. by, the 
heat and:motion of. that part» which isthe hottef of 
any about the, body... Afterits being warmid, there; 
itiffues out boyling and reeking, and,entersinro.the 
Lungs ,. where itimeets withthe air, attraéted_in, by 
refpiration; which by. its. coolnefs thickens the fumes, 
which it-exhales, from all, parts,. which. fumes,are.no 
other, then the {pirituous parts ,. wherewith it is:fill'd; 
and which,, upon the acceffion.of the lealt:heat.,; are 
feparated..and.evaporated., So.that Naturedoes,,..ia 
this’, .what.. commonly happens in the’ diftilling, of 
Agua-Vste, in which work, thereis.cold water caft 
about the Recipient, asit were ,. to. gather together, 
and reduce into a body the.fpiritsof the wine,then 
chang'd. into vapour , and. to,.promote: their, paflage 
along with,the, others. Thenceit comes-,) that the 
vein, which carries.this reeking blood intothe Lungs, 
is as big asan Artery , as it were to preventthe dif- 
fipation, which might be made thereof, before it be 
fo cooled. Onthecontrarys the Artery which re- 
ceivesit, after ithath been cool'd , is as {mall as any 
vein, there being nor then any fear of diffipation. 
And itisnotunlikely , thar thisis the reafon') why 
that Artery hath but two valvale, whereastheother 
Veffels which enter into the Heart have three.. For 
as thefe valumle,, whatever fome others may be plea 
fed to fay, wete made onlyto prevent the’ impetuo- 
ficy of the blood., whichis to enter into the héare, 
and afterwards to come out of ir;fo was there not any 
necelflity that the veiny Artery fhould have fomany 
obftacles , to,retain the impetuofity of the blood it 
carries,in regard it mutt needs have left much thereof, 
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~ afterit hath been cool’d, and temperated, by the air, 


@hbich is in the Lungs. 

Bat however it be, hence proceeds the indifpenfa- 
ble neceflity of refpiration , for if thofe parts of the 
blood, which are fo reduc’d into fumes , fhould not 
be condens'd, and reaffume a kind of body, they 
would be immediately diffipated: And whereas this 
mirit be the matter of the Spirits, as being the moft 
fubtile, and moft pure portion thereof, there would 
not be made any new generation , if nature had not 
found out a means to condenfe thefe vapours, by the 
coolnefs of the air , which is continually attracted by 
the Lungs. Thence it comes, tharthereisno pof- 

ibility of continuing long without refpiration, in re- 
gard that, all parts ef the body ftanding in need of 
the continuall influence of the Spirits, it is requitite, 
the Heart fhould continually repair them , and that 
cannot be done without refpiration,for the reafon we 
gavebefore. , | 


Art 4, 


An Objedion again(t the precedent Dotirine 
anfwered. 


] Know well enough that the common Doéttrine 
would have the Air to enter into the compofition 
of the Spirits, and that natural heat, nay indeed fire 
it felf, {tands in need of air to moderate th:m, as not 
being able toconferve themfelves without it; And 
that this is the reafon why refpiration is neceffary, in 
gegard it conducts air tothe Heart, and sheds 
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the exceffive heat thereof, But we are taught by 
Anatomical. obfervations , that there is not any vef- 
fel, which conduéts the air inco that part, and chac 
the yeiny Artery, which was heretofore conceiy'd to 
ferve for that ufe, is alwaies fullofblood, and does 
undoubtedly convey, to the Heart, all that which is 
entered into the Lungs. _Befides , it may be urged, 
that Fithes have their vital Spirits, though there be 
not any air, which may contribute to their produ- 
ction. True it is,they have the motion of the Gills, 
asalfo of the holes, at whieh they {prout.out the 
water, and that isanfwerable to that of the Lungs, 
and caufes the fame effe&, with the water, which they 
ever and anon attraat, as the Lungs do, with the air 
they refpire. 

Yet is there not any thing to be deduc’d henee, 
which may imply my not being of opinion, that the 
- air refpir’d, whichis all full of thefe {piricuous parts 
exhal'd by all bodies, do not furnifh the vitall Spirits, 
with fome portion of themfelves , which being mixt 
therewith, paffes and infinuates it felf into the Heart 
and Arteries, through the Pores of the Veffels. 
Hence it comes, that Animals are fenfible of the qua- 
lities of the air,which+they-refpire , and Hippocrates 
affirms, that the moft fudden nourifhment is wrought 
by odors. But this is a thing happens by chance,and 
is not to be admitted into the defign of Nature. And 
as to the caoling or refrefhment , whichis caufed- by 
the air, iris not intended to moderate the excefs of 
the hear, but for the reafon given by us before which 
is common to fireand the fpirits; For the coldnefs of 
the air condenfes the exhalations which fhould be 
enflam'd, it gathers them together, and hinders their 
rarefa@ion and difperfion, Andtherefore, whenict 
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id very cold, the fire is the more violent arid feorching, 

in regard the matter of the flame fiffers 4 greater 

contra@ion; And the light of the Sun ‘diminifhes 

the reat of the fie) iti tegard ie rarifies and difpertes: 
the éxbalation, which feedsit. Not but that the ai? 
doed moderate the heat of the Heart, wlién it is vio- 
lent: ‘bat that ig not the mainend , at which Nature 
ding: itis only aflender fervice, and corivenienee; 
which the derives, by the by, from her principal de- 

fisa, . ST i 

But howere it be, this’is certain, that after the: 
blood, which came out of the righr ventricle, hath 
travers’d the Lungs , it is difcharséd into the left, 
whete, it may be faid, it is teturn’dinto the furnace, 
and is firr’d and agitated afreth, and where its more 
fabtile parts até fo refin'd , that they acquire all'‘the 
difpofitions, neceffaty to Spirits, to make them vital ; 
and then they are endwd with the’ form and vercue 
thereof, and affume' the place and function of thofe, 
which have been diftributed to the parts.” — yy OIS¥ 


Art. 5. 
Why the heart moves. 


pao what hath, been deliver’d,it may be inferr‘d, 
H that the motion of the Heart ferves for the ge- 
neration,-of Spirits,,. But that that fhould be the 
principal motive, which oblig’d Nature to give it that 
motion, is what cannot be eafily affirm’d., For,ina 
word, all Animals have thofe forts of fpirits, but all 
have not that motion; fo that this may be flood up- 
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ofi,that it is fot 2bfolutely néceffary to their genera. 
tion, 

For my part, Lam of opinion, that,in this, Nature 
had a greater regard to the confervation of the Spi- 
rits, then to theif production’ For whereas chings 
aré confetv’d by that which is conformable and natu> 
ral thereto , and that motion is iatural to the Spirits, 
which aré of a fiery nature, and proportion to the 
Elemeric of thé Stars,as Avifforle fpeaks’, itis accor 
dingly réequifite, that they fhould be impefpetual mos 
tion, asthofe bodies'are. Andineffecdts we cannot 
ftop the motion of firé without quenching it, and all 
thofe thiags which hindet'the Spirits from moving, as 
Narcoticks,and falnefs deprave them jand deftroy the 
Animal, ~ Te therefore concern d the providence of 
Nataré co find’ out'fome attifice , wheréby the vital 
Spitits fhould' be continually firr’d 9 co the end they 
might be conferv'd by that which 1s nioit proper and 
hatural to them.  Ahd there could not be amore 
commodious way fouiid, then the motion ofthe Heare 
and Arteries , which évet afid anon excites arid awa- 
kens the Spirits which are intermix’d with the blood; 
For that humour being grofs and heavy, there would 
have been fome danger of its {mothering them by its 
weight, if chat miraculous teffort, which gives a con- 
tinual motionto the arterial blood, fhould not hin- 
der that diforder, Henceit comes, that the arteries 
alwayes accompany the greater veins , that their agi- 
ration might excite the Spirits, which are mixt with 
the blood. the leffer veins flanding notin need of 
that attendance, by reafon of the feall quanticy of 
humour which they contain, as fucli as is not capable 
of hindring their motion. A nd inthéfe Animals, 
which have no blood, that motion is neither weit 
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Ghle nor fo neceffary , in regard the humours there 
are more fubtile , and for the moft part are only fe- 
rofities, which arein amore alte fubjection to the 
Spirits. 

It was therefore the principal intention of Nature, 

to beftow motionon the Heart, in order to the con- 
fervation of the Spirits, yet with this precaution, 
chat it hinder not, but that fhe may employ it coo- 
ther ufes. For, as afrugal and provident Houfe- 
wife, fhe makes that which is neceffary to her main 
defign , to be fubfervient alfo to other conveniences, 
which,wereit not for that, fhe might have beemwith- 
out: Upon this account isit, that fhe employes the 
motion of the Heart, to fubtlize the matter of the 
Spirits, to force away the impurities that are therein, 
co moderate the heat thereof, which might become 
exceffive , andto force the Spirits to the extremities 
of the Arteries, fo to difperfe the heat and vital ver- 
tue into all parts. Now of all thefe employments 
there arecertain advantages , yet are they not abfo- 
lutely neceffary , fince all this is done in many Ant- 
mals, without any: motion of the Heart. 


Art. 6. 
That the Spirits are moved for three ends. 


al ey refame our difcourfe of the motion of the 
| Spirits, we faid before. that it_was defign’d for 
the communication of the vital. heat ro all the parts, 
to convey into them the blood , whereby they are Co 


be nourith'd, and to tranflate the humours from one 
place 
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place to another, asit happens in the Paffions, in Cri- 
fes, and upon fuch other occafions. 

Asto the firft,it will be no hard matter to prove it; 
for it is generally acknowledg’d, and fenfe and reafon 
reach us, that all the heat and vigour of the parts 
proceeds from the vital Spirits , which are produced 


by the Heart,and as foon as this influence ceafes, they 


become cold and languifhing. 


t Art. 7. 


That the Spirits convey the blood inte the 
parts. 


Ut for the conveyance of the blood into the feve- 

ral parts, there arenot any Philofophers that 

have made it the employment of the Spirits, but itis 
generally attributed by them, eitber to the impulfion 
which itreceives from the beating of the Heart,or to 
fome attractive vertue, which draws it forth into eve- 
ry part. Itis therefore requifite we make it appear, 
that thefe opinions cannot be maintain’d , and that ic 
is the proper work of the Spirits , to difpofe it into 
the veins. For thereisaneceffity, thatit fhould be 


either fored out, or attracted, or convey’d, fo that. 


when it fhall have been fhewn, thatthereis notany 
thing whereby it is either fore’d out,or attracted , it 
will follow , that there muft be fomething to convey 
it,and that only the Spirits can be capable of the em- 
ployment. 

Mott of thofe, who maintain the circalation of the 
blood , do not admit of the Spirits, at leaft as bodies 
diftin@ from the blood, and affi:m,that itis not mov'd 
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124 THE ART HOW 
inthe veins, but only by theimpulfion which it re- 
ceives from the beating of the Heart , and-thatit ad- 
mitsnot-of any motion, but that which proceeds from 
the efortof chat part. We fhall notmake.it our bus 
finefs to\oppofe this'cireslation, and, though it be.ac- 
company’d with great difficulties, yet may it never, 
thelefs be affirmed thatitis true, and that itis effectu. 
ally wrought , though haply not after che fame man- 
ner,asis held by the maintainers thereof. Itis fuffi- 
cient, for the profecution of our defign, to fhew,that 
the beating of the Heart ts not the caufe of the 
blood’s motion, efpecially chat which comesinto the 
veins, For,that done, it will be eafie to. make itap- 
pear, that they are only the Spirits, which can tranfs 
port it to the places whither it goes,and confequenlty, 
that:they are bodies diftinct-from the humours, which 
follow the motions, of the Soul, and not that of the 
Heart; and may bé mov'd by an agitation different 
from that of the latter. : 


Art. 8. 


the beating of the Heart forces sot the Blood. 
into all the Parts. 


T being fuppos'd then, as the Patrons of this opinis 
on would haveir,that che Heart,by a certain com- 
preffion, or contraction of it felf, drives out, inte 
the arteries, the blood, which it hath receiv'd into 1ts 
entricles, and that, by the violence of that motion, 
it forces it evento their extremities foto make its 
paflage into the {mail veins which are near them; and 


thence into the hollow vein, and at aft roche Heart, 
} 
whence 
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»dehence it afterwards paffes back again into the arte- 
ties, and theninto the veins , perpetually running 
oc of One into another, by a continuall citeula- 
tion: us 

This, I fay, being foppos’d, it might be faid, ‘thac 
thereis fome probability, that this impulfion, which 


it receives from the Heart,may catife it to flow along 


into-the artéries, butit can fever be conceiv’d) how 
this\impuifion’ fhould be continti’d. even. into ‘the 
veins, after thatits force hath been check’d and’bro- 
ken, by fo many windings , and fo many obftruai- 
ons which the blood muft needs ‘meet with in its 
way. 

What ! it fhall open the mouths of the veffels: ie 
fhall force its paffage through the flethy parts, as they 
pretend; it thall furmount the impreifions which 
the ait and other external caufes every moment make 
inthe parts ; and after all this, by vertue‘ofthar firt 
impulfion, it fhall reafcend to the Heart with the fame 
agility that it defcended thence? But thisis a thing 
cannot enter into a/man’s imagination. Tam-con- 
tent, that, asit paffesthrough the {mall veffels. the 
compreflion it fuffers therein may continue the impe- 
tuofity of its motion. but that it fheuld be fo when 
it flows into the greater veins, and the fpacioufnefs of 
theirchannels sives it more liberty , isa thing which 
cannot be affirm’d, without a defiance of experience 
and'reafon ; and thereis a neceflity, ir fhould have 
the fame fate, as tivers and torrents, which, flowins 
out Of a narrow into a broad channel, abate much of 
the impetuofity of their courfe. 

And certainly, if the beating of the Heart and ar- 


Mt 3 
teries caufes the blood to be thus moved , Nature 
hath-forgot her felf extreamly, that fhe gave nor the 
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{ame agitation to the veins, efpecially thofe in the 
lower parts,where the blood is more grofsand heavy, 
and hath fo great a way to get up CO the Heart. For 
there itis, that the caufe and inftruments of this:mi- 
raculous tran{portation ought to be the more pow- 
erful,having a greater and heavier weight to conduct, 
nay indeed to force upward, then is the arterial 
blood, which is more fubtile, more fufceptible of 
motion, and, at that time, only defcends. down- 
wards. ; 
It may then be conceiv’d, that thofe, who firft ad- 
vane’d this opinion, never confider’d, that fluid bo-: 
dies cannot long conferve the vertue and impulfion, 
f it be not extreamly {trong , and chat that whichis 
madeinthe Heattis too weak, to maintain the mo= 
tion of the blood in fo longa courfe, and through fo 
many obftacles, Thatif ic were fored out , as they 
pretend, it would fo much {well the veins, that they 
would alwayes feem full and ftretch’d out, efpecially 
when it {hould’ be fore'd to afcend : And, in fine, 
that, opening the veins, 1t fhould iflue out by certain 
fallies and reiterations , as that which comes out of 
the arteries , fince it is the fame impulfion that makes 
both move, and that we find in Water-Engines, that 
the water alwayes flows proportionably to the vi0« 
tent fhocks it received at the entrance of its chan- 
nell, : , 
Bat why fhould therebe imagin’d in the veins a 
motion of the blood, different, not only from that 
which is made in the bones, intothe depth whereof it 
penetrates , in order to their nourifhment, but alfo 
from that which conycys the fap of plants to all their 
parts? For this fap, and the blood, we {peak of, is the 


at Aliment, whereby they are fuftein’d, and oss 
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fore it is but one and the fame Faculty, that hath the 
direction and conveyance thereof; and Nature, who 
loves uniformity in all her operations, will not eafily 
change this, fince it may, and eught to be performed, 
after the fame manner. 

Moreover , if the impulfion be the only caufe of 
the motion of the blood , it muft be alfo the fame of 
all the natural motions, whereby itis agitated, And 
yetthat tranfportation of the humours, which Na- 
ture makesin Crifes, ard the regularity pundtually 
obferv'd by her, when fhe conveys them from one 
piace to another depends on another principle. For 
the violencedone in the Heart , ovght to be equally 
communicated toall the veffels | and cannot deter- 
mine the blood‘to fow towards one part rather then 
another. How fhallit then caufe ic to afcend to the 
left noftril, inInflammations of the Spleen , rather 
thento the right 2 Shall it be alfo the impulfion thar 
fhall force choler to the Inteftines , in Fluxes without 
inflammation ? And convey the ferofitiesto the skin, 
in critical fweats ? -For all thefe forts of motions 
proceed fromnhature, and are made, or at leaft be. 
sunin the veins, though the beating and impul- 
fion- of the Heart and Arteries contribute nothing 
thereto. 

Toconciude, fince Nature multiplies not the ways 
of acting, in thofe operations, which are of the fame 
kind itis nec@ffary, that fhe caufe the blood to afcend 
by the fame vertue, whereby fhe caufes the chy/ns to 
do fo, making it to pafs out of the Inteftines into the 
Veffels, and afterwards condu ding it, to thofe places. 
where itis neceflary. Now, 1do not think there is 
any body willaffirm , thac the beating of the Hearc 
contributes onght to this motion, as having ao com- 
murication 
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munication with the Intelunes , at leat fo great as to 
force the chylas upwards , and confequently, it may 
be faid, that the blood is no more movy’d then it, by 
thar impulfion. 

We mutt therefore find out fome other canfe then 
that, whereto we may referr not only the ordinary 
cran{portation of the blood ,. and all its other mon- 
ons, which,though they feem extraordinary, are ne- 
verthelefs natural thereto, asthofe which happenin 
‘the paffions , but alfothofe of the chylus, and the 
other humours which are mov'd in the body. . Now 
after we have throughly examin’d all the reflorts and 
snftraments which Nature maymake ufeof, to that 
purpofe,it willbe found, that {he cannot employ any 


other then the Spirits. ¢ 


ATE. Ons 
That the blood # not attrached by the Fibres. 


WV E thall not ,here bring any thing upon the 
VV. flage,.concerning Attraction, though it were 


the only means , whereby the Antients were of opi- > 


nion, that the motion of the blood was to be 
wrought,inafmuch as it is an imaginary motion, which 
eppofes reafon and experience. 

Nor indeed cam it be conceiv’d to bedone buttwe 
wayes, to wit, either by fome Boay, which, touching 
the blood, brings and draws it to if, or by fome Afag- 
netick vertwe, which may bein the parts, and {pread- 
ing it felf intothe veffels, feizes.on, and drags it tos 
wards them, much. aftet the fame manner, as the qua- 
lity of the Loadftone draws iron, and-catfes it to 
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TOKNOW MEN. 14 
approachit. And thefé two wayes of attra@ion have 
bred two opinions, which ever fince the birth of Mes 
dicine, even ta the prefent age, have been follow’d by 
fome or other. . 3 

For fome have iragin'd that the ftreight Fibres, 
which enter into the ftru@ure of the veins , had the 
power of attradion , and that it was by their means 
thegblood was convey'd to the feveral parts, Bue 
they never confider*d, that when fome body is to at. 
tract a fluid and flippery thing, there isa neceflity it 
fhould touchit, that it thenuld feize omit, and retain 
itinallits parts otherwife thofe which thall be ac 
liberty will efcape,and will not be attra@ed. Of this 
we have an experiment , when we would take any liz 
quor with our hand ; for thofe parts which fhall noe 
be comprehended within the hand ‘will get away and 

not be gather‘d inwith the reft. Nowit is certain 
that the Fibres touch only the fuperficies of the hus 
mour which isin the véin, and fo whatfoever is in the 
bottome of the veffel will {li p away notwithfanding 
all their endeavour ro retain it, | 

To this we may add, that the Fibres have no Other 
way of attraction, then by {training and comprefsing 
the veins, andif fo, then would the fenfes perceive 
fomething of that motion , as they do of that of the 

Inteltines, which is made after thar manner. Whencé 

it follows, that, fince we do not fee any fign thereof, 

how ftrong foever that contra@ion and comprefsion 
of the veins might be,for the making of that motion, 
there is juft ground to imagine , thatitisnot made 
after that-manner, io | 
But what abfolutely decides this queftion, is, thae 


0 { ! ! 
te § the. aliment ofePlants is convey’d by their channels 
‘10 | after the fame manner, and by the fame vertue as the’ 
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blood may be in Animals, and yet their Fibres fuffer 
Sion asisimagind inthe veins, Itis 


no fuch contractio : 
requifite therciore , that we find out fome other 


means, whereby the moilture, which nourifhes them, 
nches, and withall fuch as may 


may afcendinto the bran 
be found alfo in Animals, to convey the blood into all 


the parts. 

Tadd farther,that the bones attract (as the gom- 
mon exprefiion hathie ), cheir nourifhment, without 
any afliltance of the Fibres, . and that fometimes the 
blood is fo violently mov'd in che Pafsions , that this 

retended motion of the Fibres cannot be any. way 
anfwerable to that {wiftnels, as being made but flow- 
ly,and by fuccefsive contraGions, which require much 
time, in fo long a tranfportation and conveyance, as 


that of the blood is. 


Art. 10. 


that ihe blood is uot attratked by any Mague- 
tick, vertue. 


s to the other opinion, which admits a Magne- 

tick vertae , though ic hath been more gene- 

rally receiv’d, yet 1sit not confirm’d by any other 
reafon then the weaknels of the precedent , and the 
im pofeibilicy it imagintd to it felf, of finding any 
other smeans then thefe two to. make the blood flow 
into the veins. So that it 1s maintaind only upon 
the accompt of certain examples and inftances, as 
thatof the Loaditone., which draws iren tout , and 
thofe of fome purgative Medicines, which attrract 
the humours,and fome others of the like kind. Br 
| this 
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this is a very weak proof, and fuch as the very ground 


thereof is of little certainty ; fince we pretend to 
make it apparent, that neither the Loadftone » nor 
purgatives, nor any other thing whatfoever.have any 
attractive vertue; 

But whether it be maintainable or not, the Patrons 
of this opinion ought to fuppofe , asthey have done, 
tha this vertue is in every particular part, fince there 
is not any but does, as they affirm, attrad bleod for 
its nourifhment. © The cafe being thus laid down, they 
may be asked, Whether all parts have this vertne e- 
qually or not 2. For if it be equalin all, there being 
fuperiour and inferiour parts, it is impofsible the 

blood fhould march up into the fuperiour parts , in 
regard the inferiour have as powerful an attraction as 
the other ; there being ne reafon, .why they fhould 
follow the impreftion of the one rather then that of 
the other. Onthe other fide , if there he any parc? 
have this vertue in-a higher degree then others, they 
will attrac all the blood to themfelves , and that juft 
diftribution, which ought to. be made thereof all over 
the body , will never be perfected and compleated, 
fince it muft needs be obftru@ed, where that Magne- 
tick. vertueis moft vigorous. For, to explain it by 
the example, it muft be done in the fame manner, \as ig 
obfery'd in theiron, which being plac’d. near fevera! 
Loadftones will alwayes make towards that whichis 
molt attractive, Befides, if it be true, that the influ- 
ence of natural. vertuesis performed by dire& lines, 
How isit to be. imagin’d, thatthe AttraGive vertue 
fhall obferve that regularity in the innumerable turn= 
ings and windings of the veins.and arteries ?, Whar 
intermixture,..or, to fay better, what con fafion will 
there not be inthe yeffels , wherein every part will 
fpreadits’ Magnetick vertue > Lia To 
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To conclude,if the conformity of fubftance be the 
round-work of this Attraction, as 1s affirma’d by the 
maintainers of the forefaid opinion , howis irto be 
conceiv'd,that the blood which is alter’d and corrupt- 
ed, fhall be able to flow into the veins? By what — 


means fhallthe mineral waters , which admit not co- 
f receiving the form of 


wholly pure into the veflels ? 
What conformity or fympathy can we imagine be- 
tween all thefe fubftances , which are fo different 
among themfelves,and the Liver or the Heart,or any 
other part,which attracts them to it felf? And laftly, 
why fhould the blood ever go out of the body, fince 
that quality attracts it inwards , and that it fhould be 
ike the powder of fteel , which the Loadftone holds 


faft and fuffers not to fall ? 


blood , be able to pals 


Art. 11. 


That there are wot any Atiradive vertues. 


Ut I thall proceed further, and affirm, that it is an 
errour to imagine, there are, in Nature, any of 
thefe’ Attractive vertues , fhe acknewledges not any 
other then that which is wrought by the motion of 


the body, and fo afl thofe things which are faid to be i 


attracted by thefe qualities , ‘are_mov'd by another 
kind of motion, then that of Attraction. And indeed, 

- oqo can eafily conceive, that a Gmple quality fhould 
“be able fo of a fudden,and fo powerfully to offer vi0- 


jence,to things folid and weighty ? What motion can» 
and find out, and 


bring away mafly bodies? How isit to be appre- | 
| herded, | 
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havean incorporeal vertue, tO g0, 
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hended, that,’ contrary to all other qualities, which 
advance forward, this only fhould return back 2 
Would there not be a necefsity, that, while it brings 
back the bodies, which it draws after it, it fhonld quit 
the {pace where it found them, which yet continues 
full fall of the fame quality ? 

True itis, and muft be acknowlede’d, that the 
Loaditone hath’a magnetick vertue | which it diffufes 
out of it felf. Butthis vertueis not attra@ive ag 
only caufes inthe irona certain feeling of its pre. 
fence, and thereupon, the iron makes towards it of it 
felf , as it isin like mannee inclin’d towards the iron, 
For if they be both feton the water , foasthat they 
may freely {wim onit., they will approach one ano- 
ther , if they be of equal force , andif the iron be 
the more weighty or thatit be ftopp’d, the Loadftone 
only will move towards it. So thatit is cleat the 
draw one another no otherwife, then as itis faidthe 
Sun draws the vapours, which, by reafon of their 
age ae of themfelves after they have felt the 
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Art. 12. 


That there is not any attractive vertueiu Pure 
gative Medicines, 
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N Oris it by Attraction that purgative Medica- 
_.¥ ments do operate. For,of thefe,there are fome, 
which caufe vomiting , being apply’d to the foals of 
the feet, and other inferiouy parts . then which there 
cannot bea more certain argument of their not aty 
tracting the humours, fince that, inftead of obliging 
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134 THE ART HOW 
chem to come tothemfelves, they caufe them to make 
a contrary motion. Befides, the purgative vertue, 
being a natural Faculty , fhould attradt the kumours 
which are conformable and cenfonant to it felf, in 
what fabject foever they are found, whereas, far 
fgom that, it attracts themnotat allin bodies which 
‘are weak or depriv'd of life. And indeed thofe, who 
have more exa@ly examin’d the manner how purga- 
tion is wrought, have fhewn, that purgatives have no 
other vertue then that of diffolving and feparating 
the huniours , asthe Rennet does the parts of the 
Milk ; And that the feparation being made, Nature, 
being incens’d thereat, expels and drives them out ; 
So thatthe evacuation thereof is wrought, not by 
Attra@ion, but Impulfion, 


Art. 13. 
T hat Grief aud Heat are uot attractive. 


ryctiere are yet others who affirm, that grief and 
heat are attractive , but @ey are only the Spi- 
rits, which Nature: fends with the blood, into the 
parts,for their fupport and afsiftance : And this is no 
crue attraction, no more then that which is made by a 
vacaum, Fora privation,which,in effect,is nothing, 
cannot have any vertue, But in this cafe, the bodies 
put themfelves forward, to prevent a diforder, which 
Nature cannot bear withall. 
There are not therefore any Attractive vertues, 
arid confequently, we are not to leok for any in Ani- 


mals,in order to the caufing of any conveyance of the 


blood into the veins. 


But 
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But there remains this yet to be urg’d, to the par- 
ticular indifpute, that itis crne, the Blood is not at- 
tracted, but that it moves of it felf, as does the iron, 
whieh is fenfible of the magnetick vertue of the Load. 
ftone,and that having in like manner a certain feeling 
of the fympathetical vertue, infpir'd by che parts, it is, 
of it felf; inclin’d towards them, Jt muft be acknow- 
ledg'd this expedient would do pretty well, if this 
fympathetical vertue could be well eftabiiflyd. © But 
how fhall we imagine it can fublift in fach different 
fubje&ts, as Plants and Animals are, or members of a 
different conftitutionand temperament, fuch asare 
thofe of found and unfound or difeas‘d parts? Nay, 
though it fhould be grantedin them, Whatallyance 
can there be imagin’d between that vertue, andthe 
blood, which is often alter’d or corrupted ,° between 
it, andthe mineral waters which aredrunk , in fine, 
betweenit, andthe poifons, which are difpers'd all 
over the body ? 

Nay, when all isdone neither this means, nor any 
of the others thathave been propos’d, doth fatisfe 
the regularity which Nature obfervesin the motions 


of the blood, nor moft of theagitations it fuffers in 


q 


the Paflions of the Soul, nor yet the tranfportation 


i 


Spirits,as the general caufe of all thefe 
effects, 

And certainly, whereas the Blood moves not of it 
felf, and that whatfoever is mov'd by another muft be 
either fore’d or attracted, or inelin’d, neither impulf- 
en nor attraction having any place here, it is accord- 
ingly neceffary, that fome Body, which hath the ver- 


tue of moving it felf, fhould combine with ict, and 
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convey it whereever itgoes. Now, fince we know 
that the Spirits are the chief infirmments of the Soul, 
fent by Nature to allthe parts, todifpofe themto 
action, mixt by her with the blood to render it fluid, 
and which fhe infinuates even intcothe humours a- 
gainft Nature,as well to concoct, as force them away, 
there is no queftion tobe made, of their being the 
tranfporters of the moifture whichis in the Veffels, 
fince they are beforehand in them to keep them 
fiuid, and that there are not any other fubftances, 
which may be mixt with them, to convey them to the 
places,wherete they ought ro go; And confequently, 
that they are bodies: moft fufceptible of motion, 
which, being animated, or immediately mov'd by the 
Soul , are the only inftruments thatcan move the 
blood, inallthe differences of fituation , which we 
obferve therein. PAatie Si BES cY 


Art, 14, 
That the Blood is convey dto the parts only by 
the Spirits. 


pe what hath been deliver'’d, it is apparent,thae 
in the ordinary courfe of the Blood , the Spirits 
are the only inftruments, which caufeit to afcend 
without trouble, defcend without precipitation, and 
direct and convey it into all the parts, nay even to the 
depth of the Bones, fortheir nourifhment. By the 
fame Spirits itis diverfly irr’d in the Pafiions, accor- 
ding to the different defigns, which the Soul propo- 
jes to her felf, they convey it to the wounded parts 
‘torelieve them, and confine it to an exact obfervance 
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of that rectitude and regularity which is remarkable 
in allits motions. Inaword, Nature is the principle 
and fource of all thefe‘operations , and that Nature 
isno other then the Soul and her Faculties, all which 
{tand in need of Organs, in order to their action, and 
can have no other then the Spirits, whereto all thefe 
effects may be referred. 

They are therefore intermixt with the Blood ; and 
as the Air, being ftirr’d, carries along with it the va- 
pours that are gotinto it; oras the exhalations of 
the Earth raife upthe matters that are join’d with 
them ; fo the Spirits, having receiv'd the motion and 
direction of the Soul , carry away the blood and hu- 
mours to allthofe places which they have orders to 
convey them. For it isnot to be doubted , but thar 
an ceconomy fo juft, and fo regular in the variety of 
its Operations, is guided and govern’d by fome power 
whieh hath a preheminence above the elementar 
vertues , and participates of that fecret intelligence, 
which God hath been pleas’d to entruft the sou] 
withall, for the confervation of the Animal Iris 
therefore fhe alone that gaufes the Spirits to move 


and gives them orders fF the condud of the hu- 
mours. 


SECT I. 


Of the animation of the Spirits, 


y He difficulty now remainingis, to know, how 
A the Soul caufes the Spirits to move; whether it 


be, 
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133 THE ART HOW 
be, asinftruments, feparated from the Body, or as te 
3 Organs,animated by her. Ina word,the queftionis, | i 
f to know whether they are animated or not. The ta 
é common opinion is for the Negative, and maintains, ¢ 
a that they are only diftinct inftruments , which com- g 
wt | municate the vertue of the Soul to the parts, andare | di 
1 P| themfelves guided by the direction they receive from at 
F a her, as the Arrow, which is fhot by the Archer, and 
Lee flies towards the mark, at which he took his aim. But oe 
ve if we confider this Direction a little more narrowly, re 
poe as alfo the manner whereby it may be made, we fhall m1 
i oe -' Gnd all thisto amount to no more then fair words, fr 
Lei which do not explain the thing, butleaveinthe mind | ii 
ie a thoufand difficulties inducing it to affirm the con- | at 
f: aa trary. | lef 
ir Be Now,if this Métion and Direction ought to be gi- di 
Lo a ven to the Spirits, as todiftiné infiruments, itis th 
r a neceflary it fhould be done in the Heart , which is fr 
= the place where they have their birth , and from t 
ae which they derive all their force and vertue, © Nay, || u 
. poy it is further requifite, that the whole mafs of Spirits, | y 
es which iffue thence, fhould receive the fame impref- ] th 
be rod -  fion, inafmuch as they arfnot dividedonefromthe ff fy 
4) . other. oF 
Ne If it be fo, this queftion will arife How itcomesto |} fh 
= pufs, thar fome of them go'to one place rather then |] y, 
if 4 another ? Asalfo thefe others, How comes tt, that in 
re hh one Paffion they are direded to the forehead, asin | f 
i Love? How in another to the eyes, as in Anger? i 
4 f How inerhers, tothe lower parcof the cheeks, and i‘ 
Y the ears, asin Shame? How happens there a greater ff }, 
| confluence of them on the indifposd parts, thenon 9, 
thofe which are found and well? For asin the fprings, ff 4 
the impetuofiry of the water is equally communica- ‘i 


ted, 
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ted to all the channels or rivulets, and that the art of 
the Defigner cannot make the water flow into one 
rather then another, if they be all equally open; fo 
can it not beconceiv'd, that the Spirits fhould rather 
goto One part then another, fince the feveral bran- 
ches of the Arteries, through which they are to flow, 
are all equally open. 

Moreover, he who fhall confider, how that, in An- 
ger, they choofe out the venome, which is in the 
veins, that it may be convey'd to: the teeth of Ani. 
mals',’ how that in difeafes,they difcera the humours; 
from which they have proceeded, to the end they 
might be fore’d out; will ealily find, chat there is not 
any direction of the Soul, which can‘fatisfie all thefe 
effects , and there is requifite a vital knowledge and 
difcernment , fuch as cannot proceed from any other 
then an ahimatedinftrument. Forif any thouldaf 
firm,that the foul makes this difcernment and ehoice, 
there will follow'a neceffity, that fhe fhould be mixt 
with thofe humours, that fo fhe may be able to fepa- 
rate them , and they will be forc’d to acknowledge, 
that the Soul is in thofe humours, which will bea 
far greater inconvenience then to maintain the ani- 
mation of the Spirits. Now,we have already 
fhewn , that ic is by their means thefe motions are 
wrought. : 

We may adde further, that the Dire@tion of chings 
fore’d or thruft forward does only resulate their 
motion towards the mark, whereto they are to tend, 
it does not diminifh ought of the impetuofity which 
hath been imprinted on them and it is neceffary their 
motion fhould perfift ro the end, withall the force 
the mover hath given them, © And yer the Spirits go 
many times to ether places , ‘then thofe whereto the 
| Soul 
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Soul had ordered them to repait, when they receiv'd 
her firft impulfion ; And fometimes, in their courfe, 
they move more vigoroufly , or more faintly , then 
the impetuofity they had receiv’d might require, 
For example, in Shame, they have order to fpread 
the blood over the whoie face , as it were to cover 
and conceal the Soul from the infamy ready to fall 
on her: and yet they caft themfel ves on the extremi- 
ties of the eates, andthe lower part of the cheeks, 
contrary to her firft ee Many times they begin 
a Crifis of {weats, which they end by Urins, and fome 
times they grow fainc and retreat, in the conflict 
wherein Nature had engag’d them. 

ic may be more clofely urgd, that the Soul does 
not only caufe the Spirits to advance, but fhe alfo 
makes them retreat, fhedilatesthem, and contracts 
them, And iffo,what fhall this pretended Direction 
do upon all thefe occafions 2. How fhall it caufe them 
to rally aboutthe heart, when they have ftrageled 
from it? There mutt then be fuppos’d fome Attra- 
Give vertue, whofe work it fhall be to feize on them 
at the extremities of the Body, and bring them back 
to their firft rendezvous, But we have made it clear, 
chat this vertue is but animaginary one, and that, 
however the cafe fiands , there mult be fome fubject 
to convey it tothe place , where it ought to do its 
operation ; which is not co be imagin’d. 

There is yet a greater difficulty , in afsigning the 
manner,how the foul is able to dilate and contract 
them, when they are at fome diftance from the heart. 
For there is not in nature any impulfion or direction 
whereby thefe motions may be communicated. There 
isis only Heat and Gold that can do it , and whereas 
thefe qualities require a confiderable time, for the 
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performance of their action, it follows that they can- 
net be caufes of that dilatation and contraction of 
the Spirits, which are wrought of afudden. Adde 
to this, that there is a necefsity, the’ Soul fhould fend 
thefe qualities into the veffels, to produce that effec, 
and that in Fear, for example , fhe fhou!ld caufe Cold 
torife, to make acontractionof the Spirits. ‘which 
can neither be faid , nor imagin’d without abfurdity. 
For if the Cold be difcover’d in fome Pafsions.it is not 
a caufe of the contraction of the Spirits, but the effe& 
of” it. 

In fine, itis generally acknowledp’d , by all the 
great mafters of Medicine, that che vital , fenfitive, 
and motive faculties are convey'd to the parts by the 
Spirits. And Experience confirms this truth’; in afe 
much as life | motion , and fentiment ceafein them, 
when they have nora free paflage into them, “How 
can this be done, unlefs they be animate? for the fa- 
culties of the Sou! are not feparated from her, Some 
indeed have maintain’d , that they convey’d not the 
faculties, but only a certain quality , which put them 
into the exercife, and without which they could not 
act. But they donot make it out, of what nature 
that quality is, and there is no great, probability; that 
one fingle quality fhould relate to fo many differeng 
faculties and functions. 

But how ere it be, the greateft Philofephers , ‘who 
have examin’d thefe matters to the bottome, ‘have 
found themfelves fo much ata lofs , to give'a reafon 
of the motion of the Spirits , according to the com- 
mon opinion, have ingenuoufly acknowledg’d that it 
isone of the hardeft things to comprehend of any in 
Nature; and all they have faid thereof hath neither 
fatisfy’d themfelves , northofe who would have fol- 
fow'd their fentiments, — - What 
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142 THE ARTHOW 

what inconvenience then is there, in maintaining, 
that the Spirits ave animate , fince that pofitiontakes 
away the difficulties which arife in others, and that 
there isaneceffity , the Organs , which act with fo 
much difcernment,and move in all fituations,and per= 
form fo many different actions, *fhould have in them- 
felves.a principle of life ? 


Art I. 


Objedions anfwered. 


“A Li this prefuppos’d, there remain yet two things 

4 which hold the mind in fufpence , and keep it 
from giving.an abfolute:confent to. this truth. One 
is, that there is no likelihood, that bodies, which are 
in perpetual. motion , and difperfe themielves every 
moment, can be animate. The ether, thatlite, 
which ought to be common to all the parts, cannot be 
found: in thofe that are-feparated from their whole , 
and that the Spiritsare of that rank, as having not 
any union or continuity with the folid parts. 

As to the former, itis not certain, that they alwaies 
difperfe themfelves,{o faddenly as is affirmd, Thofe 
Spirits, which conduc the blood through the veins; 
are conferv’d along time, and make the fame circula- 
tion'as the other dorh, and it is frequently obferw’d; 
that after they have apply’d themfelves to fome part, 
and there aced, according to the orders. of the Soul, 
they fall back, and return to their fource. Bat be it 
granted that they fhould fo difperfe chemfelves, why 
may they not be nevertbelefs animate ¢ The long 
continuance i$ not a difpofition neceflary to ie ane 
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there are fome parts, as the fofteft pieces of che Flefh, 
which,in a fhort time after they have been animated, 
may berefolv'dand difpers'd by aviolenchear. As 
foon as the Spirits have acquir'd the difpofitions ne- 
ceffary for their being inftruments of the Sou!, the 
infinuates her felf among chem, and animates them, 
When they are difpers'd , or have loft the continuity 
which they ought to have with their principle, the 
leaves them,after the fame manner, as fhe does other 
parts chat are feparated from the Body, 

But what! Can the Soul animate fuch a fimple 
and homogenious body as the Spirits are ? Why nor, 
fince fhe animates the radical moifture, the Flefh the 
Fibres , and all the other fimilar parts’ ? When itis 
faid, that the Soul requires an organical Body , itis 
meant of the whole Body, which fhe isto animate,and 
hot of its parts, which ought to be fimple. Nay, in- 
deed there was a neceflity, that, as mot of thefe parts 
are fixt and folid; fo there fhould ‘be fome apt to 
motion and fubtile, to perform the feverall funtions, 
for which it is defign’d , and fince the Soul is alwaies 
in action , it was requifite fhe had an Organ that 
fhould continually move, 


Art. 2. 


The union between the Spirits and the Parts. 


A: concerning the union there is between-the 
 &. Spirits. and the other parts, there is no doubt to 
be made of it, fince, the leaft interruption that hap- 
| pens therein caufes an immediate ceffation of the 
actions of life, For hence proceed faintings and 
| fwoun.s 
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fwoundings, and Syncopes, in the excels of joy and I 

grief, the Spirits being fore’d with fuch impetuofity, (4 

that they lofe the continuity, which they ought to u 

have with the Heart. Hence alfo preceed Apo- d 

plexies, by the interception of the veins, as Hippocra- af 

tes {peaks , the matters which are. therein contai- li 

ned obftru@ing the fluxion of the Spirits, andin- | 

terrupting the union which was between them and wl 

the others. | Lin 

But with what can they be united fo as to partiei- ha 

ate of the union which is common to the whole bo- wh 

dyrItis no doubt with the fpirituous parts, which enter ) 

#) into the compofition of the Heart:-it is with the for 
as : fixt Spirits, which are of the fame nature with them. fp 
u And ’tis poffible. this may be the end for whichthe — | am 
ie beating of the Heart ferves, For bythe agitation | ui 
it gives them, it makes them penetrate one into | 

thi 


another; it binds, and foders, and cements them to- 
gether, if we may. ufe fuch exprefsions of things fo iro 
jubtile, ter 





fe , 1 vent 

a i ot | i, itis 
¥° How the forefaid union # confiftent with the  ) sn 
internixture of the Spirits , withthe blood | the 
= a and humours. the! 
; J tral 


. A LI that is now left to give occafion of doubt,is, |", 

"A that the Spirits are intermixt with the blood and 
humours, and that itis a hard matter to comprehend, 
how, inthisintermixture , they can conferve the — [te 
union which ought to bebetween them, Buttotake | her 
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light which paffes through the clonds, for it Hath cer: 


tain beams, which cannot pafs chrough them, and 
thofe that make their way through,appear at certain 
diftances ome from another, yet fo as that not any one 
of them lofes the continuity which it hath with the. 
luminous body. Or ; norto go out of the order of 
Bodies, the cafe is the fame ; ‘asin thofe exhalations, 
whichare intermixt withthe Air, they have feveral 
lines which are diffus’d of all fides, bur chofé lines 
have commonly a continuity with the matter, fromr 
which the exhalation proceeds. Wh bos 
The fame thing isto be imagin’d in the Spirits ; 
for they iffue out of the heart asa mafs of beams and 
fpirituouslines , which {catter themfelves on all fides, 
and penetrate into the humours, yet without any 
divifien from their principle. And this isthe more 
eafily imagin’d, inthat, befides the difficulty which 
things of the fame nature find to be fepatated oné 
from the other, the Soul, who knows , chat. this in- 
terpretation of the Spirits muft caufe a ceffation of 
all actions, does all that liesin her power to pre- 
Vent'it, 24 97 Slodo 1% BS ry 
But whether the Spirits be animate or not, cértain 
it ischatthey move, and tharic is the Soul which 
gives them their motion. For though it may be faid 
that they derive their agitations in the Paflions from 
| the Heart, by reafonit opens; fhuts, dilates and con. 
| tracts ic felf, as they da, and thacicis moft likely,thac 
ic, being the'principle both of life and the Spirits 
themfelves ; fhould alfo be the fame principle of alf 
their motions » yet we know by experience, that 
| there are many Paffions rais'd in the Soul, foas thar, 
| there can be no change obferv’d in the beating of 
| the Heart and Arteries, though no doubr bur the Spi- 
| ik Pits 
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Fitsaretherein agitated, And indeed they are bocies 
fo light, and fufceptible of motion, that the leaft agi- 
tation of the Soul muft needs ftire them. Which 
thing cannot be faid of the Heart, which is: mafly.and 
heavy of icfelf, and hath a function fo neceflary to 
life, chat icought not, without great necelsity , ora 
great effort,to interrupt or difturb it. 
in light Pafsions therefore the Spirits only are a- 
gitated and ftirt'd ; but when they become {trong ,not 
only the Spirits, but the Heart alfo follows the emo- 
tion and difturbance of the Soul, : 








Ser 2: 


Why the Heart: and Spiritsmove in the 
Pajfions. : 


Wt what end does the Soul propofe to her felf in 

all thefe motions ? What advantages can fhe 
receive thereby? Itis not to bedoubted,, but that 
as fhe hatha defign to be united to the good , and to 
{hun or oppofe the evil, fo does the imploy thefe 
Orgaris to attain thofe ends, and believes , that the 
motions fhe puts them upon are abfolutely neceflary 
thereto. And itistrue, thereare fome which pro- 
duce the effe@ the expects from them ; ‘bur there are 
alfo fome , that contribute nothing te the obtaining 
of her defires. For example, when, in Anger, the 


Spirits feparate the venome and the choler, and con- « 


vey them into the teeth and tusks of animals., it 18 
cers 
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certain, they are fo many offenfive arms fit.to affanie 
and deftroy the enemy, When, in Love and Foy,the 
Spirits {tirr the pureft and gentle part of the blood: 
that is conformable, to the condition the Soul is in. 
which then requires only agreeable obje@s, & would 
not be difturbed’ by the agitation of choler and ‘me- 
Jancholy , which are troublefome and. malignaht hu- 
mours... Andfois may beaffirni’d © that, ‘in all the 

other Paflions,, the Spirits aré put -1 pon fuch motions 
as are conducibleto the defigns of the Soul , as we 
fhall make it appear ;. when we come to difcourfe of 
every one oftheminparticular, °° | 
But, for one of this nature, th reare a thoufand o. 
thers which are no way ad vantageous , arid which ra- 
ther ferye to difcover the precipitation and biindnefs 
the Soulis in, then to obtain what fhe propofes ro fer 
felf, or,” that the Héart.opens and dilaesit felf in 
Love and Joy,,. that it fhuts and contracts it felf'in 
Fear and Sadnefs.:.. That the Spirits fhould diffufe 
themfelves, and iffue out in the former,and that they 
fhould tetreagand draw, up together, in the latter, 
all this eontribuces. nothing towards the attainment 
offer end, ; i. know, her perfoalion is, that opening 
the heart; {he:makes a freer paffage for the Good to 
enter in, thac,fhutting it, fhe excludes the Evil, hag. : 
commanding the Spirits to march out, fhe imagines, 
that fhe comes neerer the objets, and ordering them 
co retreat tothe Heart, fhe is at{o much the preater 
PUAEATCE TORT TE db i Re 
Bat the troth.on’r is, that neither Good-nor. Evil 
enter into the Heart, and the motion of. the Spirits 
¢aules not 4 greater or aleffer diftance. betweenjthe 
Soul and them, then there wag before. For,it being 
acknowlede'd. that the is {pread over the whole 
Neue bons 9% Body. 
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146 THE ART HOW 
Body, fhe is already where the Spirits conduct her, 
and quits not thofe places, from which they endeavour 
toremoveher. * | | 
~~ Yet are we-not much to wonder at the errour fhe 
“falls into upon thofe occafions, for having not an.exact 
knowledge of all things that concern ber, fhe is fur- 
pris'd | ‘by the unexpected arrival of the Good and 
“Evil, which, prefent themfelves to her, and in the di- 
‘firadtion they put ber into, fhe docs all'that lies in her 
power’,. fhe beftirs her felf, and fets her organs in 
motion, according to the aim fhe takes , and, among 
many things which contribute to herdelign, fhe does 
| an hundred others, that are Of no advantage thereto, 
‘ay. may be prejudicial.tn the actions which are ordi- 
‘nary taher, and have been afcrib’d her by Nature, 
fheis very feldom deceived , for fhe resularly com- 
mands the Spirits into the parts, to infpire, them with 
‘vital heat’, to fopply them with the blood whereby 
they are to be nourifh’d , to make, the evacuations 
which are neceffary; ic being the inftinct which guids 
her, and juftly appoints her what fhe ought to do. 
But when.this afsiitance tails her, fhe do¢s as aman 
who pundually exccutes what he finds in his Inftru- 
Gions, “but .isextreamly. ata lofs , when he is to do 
fomething which he finds not in his papers. He then 
repulates himfelf, - according to what he had done be- 
fore upon the. like occafions , and Being in haft, he 
havards the fuccefs of the affair , which fometimes 
comes to a good period, but moft commonly happens 
otherwife then che man had imagin’d, 
+ "The cafe isthe fame with the Soul, when Good 
and Evil furprife her." For fhe, not finding, in the 
inftrudtions of the {nfind’, what, fhe ought todo, 
upon fuch oceafions,’ proceeds according:to her ordi- 
: nary 
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nary manner. of action,, fhe caufes the: Spirits. to.ad- 
vance forwards. er retreat) as fhe is wont to do, in the 
neceflary. actions of Jife.; and confidering. the preci- 
pitation fhe isin,, and the little knowledg fhe, hath, 
fhe‘has neither the time nor difcernment,.to fee whe- 


ther they will be advantageous or difadvantageous.to 
ber defign, | | astiaks 
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“SEC ry : 


What Faculty it is. that moves the. Spi- 
rits. | 


T istherefore manifeft | that the Soul-canfes the 
Spirits to move , to the end they fhould communi- 
cate the vital heat to all the. parts , that they thould 
fupply them -with the blood) whereby.they are to be 
_ nourifh’d , and that they-fhould tranfport the bu- 
mours from one place to another , when ‘fhe thinks 
it neceffary, as it happens in: the Paffions,: in. Crifes, 
and others.» The quettion‘now~is , to know, what 
part of the Soul gives them their motions ,. whether 
the Vegetative or the Senfitive ? As to the diftribu- 
tion of the vitalhear, and-aliment.,. as alfo.>. for the 
tran{portation of the humours-in.difeafes ,. it. is mot 
certain, that the Vegecative foul isg’yprinciple of all 
thefe actions. But the difficulry. ftillemains,concer- 
ning the motions of | thé Spiritsin Paffions, For, on 
the one fide, it feems, that the fenfitive Soul.ought to 
move them ,’ fince fheit is that excites the Paflions, 
that they move in effect, with-a refpe to the fenfible 
IM op Good 
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Gbdd atid Evil, and thar they dropofe to themfelvés 
rhe fine end asthe does. “On the other fide the mo- 
tions of the fenfitive Soul are voluntary , and may, 
ot thay not; ‘be made, atthe pléafute of the anima!) 
as thay be’ {een in the motion of the Members. Jn 
chetnean tite, thacwhich the Spirits fuffer is necef- 
farily made, and the Soul can neither excite nor hin- 
der-it,when fhe pleafes. _ So that ic feems , that be- 
Jongs to the jurifdiction of the Vegetative Soul , and 
chat in the affociation there. 1s between the faculties, 
and the mutual afsiftance they give cach other , this * 
fatter is joy’d with the Senfitive, to promote its pof- 
fefiion ofthe good; or rece ffion from the evil, which 
prefents it felf to her. 

Notwithftanding thefe laft reafons, whereto it is 
no hard matter to anfwer, we muft ftick to the for- 
mer, ‘which’prove , that. itis the Senfitive Soul that 
caufes the Spirits to movean the Paffions,  Trueit is, 
that the motions. of the Vegetative are many times 
joyn'd with hers, aswe find by experience, in extra 
ordinary Griefs: butitis, when the Good and Evil 
are confiderable, and make fo deep an imprefsion, 
that they force their way quite to her : for when they 
are light; fhe is not mov'd thereat, atid leaves the Sen- 
firive part toactalone’, which yer fails not to ftir the 

Spirits. | in 
“in effet, they’are'the general Organs of all the 
fun@ions of thé Soul,‘and all the faculties, what order 
foever they ~~ equally employ themin their fer: 
vice. They ar@ferviceable ‘as to life, featiment, mo- 
tion, nay reafonic felf} and in the higheft meditati- 
ons, they are ftirt’d,as well asin natural actions. They 
are like an Inftrumenr’, ‘whereof divers Artizans 
make ufe, in feveral works, For as the fame pait of 
idliees ~. . “Com. 
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* Compaffes ; wherewith a Mafonhath taken his mea- 
fures, ferves the Geometrician , to draw his figures . 
and the Aftronomer,to meafure the Heavens and the 
Stars. Sothe Spirits, which have ferv’d the natural 
faculty, for the meaneft actions of life, are employ’d, 
by the fenfitive Soul,in the animal functions , and the 
Underftanding it felf makes ufe of them,in operations 
of the bighe% confequence, 

But what! their motion is not free in the Pafsions, 

. asit might feem itought to be, if the fenfitive Appe- 

"© tite were Director thereef, as itisof voluntary moa 
tions, {tmatters not, finceeven the Animal Spirits, 
which flow through the nerves , to make thofe motie 
ons , and no doubt are mov’d by the fenfitive A ppe- 
tite, have not their motion more free, then that which 
ismade inthe Veins and Arteries. \ The necefsity of 

‘motion is many times found in the fenfitive faculty, 
as well_as in the natural ; and though the mufcles be 
the Organs of free motion, yet we find , that refpi- 
ration, whichis wrought by their means, is neceffary; 
that the motion of the Heart , which is as it were 
a compoiure of feveral Mufcles, and receivesa Nerve 
fromthe Brain, to give it fentiment-and motion , “is 
not to be ranked among thofe that are volintary. 
Nay the Willitfelf, notwithfanding that Soveraign 
liberty which it hath, is not freein its firft fallies, and 
what time foever it may take to confider of the Good 
and Evil ,yet is it not in its power, to hace the Good, 
and love the Evil, 

Whence then proceeds this diverfty ? Doubrlefs 
from the Inftin€ , whichis Taw that forces the Soul. 
todo what ic commands for the welfare of the Ani- 
mal, Itis this Law that’ guids all the aQions of the 
Natural faculty , that afsigns the fenfitive Soul ithe 

M 4 motions 
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. motion’ which fhe ought to make, not only thofe thac # 
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are not to be balked, as thofe of the Heart and Lungs, 
and thofe of the Animal Spirits, buat alfo all thofe 
that are done cafually , wherein the knowledge of 
the Senfes is of no advantage. For though the mo- 
tion of the Spirits inthe Pafsions be nor made pre- 
cifely by it, yet does the Soul caufe them to do it,ac- 
cording to the coppy which the Inftinct gives her 
upon other occafions as we have fhewn elfwhere, 


Ar. J, 


Of what kind the motion of the Heart and Spi- 
its is in the other Palfions. 


Hus far as to what concerns the motion of the 
A Heart and Spirits inthe Pafsions of the fenfitive 
Appetite ; we now come toexamine, whether it be 
performed after the mannerjinjthofe of the Will and 
natural Appetite. | ( ! : 
We. may inthe firft place affirm, that there.are 
many Pafsions rais’d in the Will,fo as that neither the 
Heart, nor Spirits are thereby {tirr'd,in regard itis a 
fpiritual Faculty, which may act of it felf wichout the 
afsiftance of any Organ. But it is to be obferv'd, that 
they muift be very flight ones; for when they come to 
eof any force, they fail noc both of them to be movid 
thereby,as well asin the Pafsions of the fenfitive Ap- 
peute, ret 
Not bur that the Will, confider’d in it felf, might 
be able, alone, to excite the moft violent Pafsions; as 
weknow it doesin Angels. “Butin Man, in whom 
there is an union between the Corporeal and Spiriz 
; | tual 
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tual faculties, it is impofsible, but that one muft afsift 
and relieve the other , when any confiderable Good 
or’ Evil prefents it felf to either of them. Which 
happens either hence , that there is a neceflary com. 
munication of their mozions one to the other | as we 
have declared ; or that the Soul, upon fuch occafions. 
is diftrnftful of her own ftrength, and would rally 
together all the forces fhe hath. Thenceit comes, 
that fhe thinks it ngt enough to move the fenfitive 
Appetite,in extraordinary Griefs , to fhun the Evif 
that preffes hard upon her, but fhe alfo excites {ad- 
nefs, in the fuperiour part, in order to the fame de- 
fign: andasif all that were not fufficient , fhe many 
times raifes a Fever in the natural Faculty, to force 
away and deftroy that enemy. 
~ As to the Pafsions of that inferiour part of the 
Soul, there is not any one, wherein the Spirits are nor 
ftirr'd. but itis requifire, they fhould be violent ere 
they can move the Heart, For the cafe is not the 
fame in them, as in thofe of the other Appetites, 
which, though ever fo much inclining to mediocrity, 
are neverthelefs capable of altering her motion. Ac- 
cordingly, we find, that, in wounds and fwellings the 
Spirits have their recourfe thither, with a cercain 
impetaofiry , yet fo as there happens not any change 
in the beating of the Heart and Arteries. and there 
are confiderable evacuations made in Crifes, without 
any alteration inthofe motions, But, in a Fever, 
whichis the choler of the natural A ppetite . in the 
C onfternation, which Nature is fometimes fubje@ to, 
in malignant difeafes, and in the agonies immediately 
preceding death, there may be obferw’d’a rematkable 
alteration in the Pulfe 
| The reafon of this difference proceeds from the 
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nature of che Vegetative Faculty , whichis more ma: 
terial, and confequently move heavy, then the Sen- 


Gtive. For asa flothful perfon engages himfelf only 


in thofe things, that are molt eafily done , and. never 
undertakesthe more difficulr, but when he is therero 
confiraind by necefsity : So that faculty , which 1s 
movy'd with fome trouble, thinksic enough, inthe 
lighter Pafsions to fire the Spirits, becaufe they are 
eafily mov’d , but it atcempts not therein the mo- 
ving of the Heart, by reafon that is an Engine ftirr’d 
with greater difficulty , unlefs itbe when the Bvil 
feems confiderable , and that irthinks: it requifite: to 
imploy all its organs,and all its force, towards the re- 
fiftance thereof. 
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SECT. 4: 
How the Soul caufes the Body to move. 


Ro: weare not yet come to the moft difficult point 
of any, in thiswhole matter, to wit , how the 
Soul gives motion to the Heart and Spirits, and,to 
exprefs itina word , how the eaufes all the parts to 
move, For itis hard-enough to conceive how a thing, 
which hath ne body, is able to move a Body, and yet 
much more, toimagine, that, whatis it felf immove- 
able, as it may be thought the Sonlis, can caufe the 
members of the Animabto move, Ir isindeed eafily 
feen, that they move, by the means of the Mutcles, 
and that the Mufcles act by the contraftion of the Fi- 
bres, which enter into their compofition: But the que- 
ftion is, how che Soul caufes that contraction of the 
Fibres. Let 
























































TOKNOW MEN. 153 
Let not any onethink to urgehere, that the Ap= 
petite commands the motive vertue , whichis in the 
members , and that the faid vertue executes what 
commands it hatch received fromthe other, Thefe 
are but words, which,inftead of clearing up the thing, 
render it more obfcure and hard to be‘comprehen- 
ded: ‘And he who fhall narrowly confider the nature 
ofthatcommand , and the manner how it may be 
madeby the Appetite, as alfo, that, whereby itoughe 
to be receiv’d by the motive vertue , ‘will be no far 
ther inftructed: in' what we enquire'after, then he was 
before , and fhall noc find how the Fibres meet oge- 
ther and are contracted. | 
To exprefs our {elves therefore clearly, and in few 
words , in order to ‘the clearing up of thefe difficul- 
ties, weaftirm, thacall the parts are mov'd,in regard, 
the Soul , berween whom and them there is a {trie 
union moves her felf,and that fhe forces them to fol- 
low the fame motion which the hath piven herfelf : 
So thar the Fibres are contracted ,becaufe theSoul by 
whom they are animated’, clofes and reinforces her 
felf firft, and afterwards caufes them to contra, 
The fame thing is to be faid of the Spirits, for when 
they go from one place to another , when they dilate 
or contra& themfelves in the Paffions ; it is the Soul 
that gives them thefe motions , confequently to her 
giving of them to her felf. | 
~ This will not be hard ‘to conceive, if we refle& on 
what was faid in ‘the fourth Chapterof this work, 
where we have thewn, that the Soul was movable in 
all her fubftance, and,having a proper extenfion the 
had alfo fome parts , which the might tiove as fhe 
plear'd, For, this prefuppos’d,itis certain that being 
united with che members , itis impotlible fhe. fhouid 
sive 
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¥56 THE ART HOW 
give her {elf any motion , but fhe muft alfo give the 
hike to them. 

But it may be faid,that, if che cafe ftands thus,there 
is no neceflity , the Animal Spirits fhould flowinto 
the Mufcles, to caufe them to move , in afmuch as the 
Sout, being wholy in every part, hath no need that 
thofe Spirits fhould convey into it that vertue, which 
itis already poffefs’\d of. We have already touch’d at 
this difficulty., ‘which hach put all the Scholes into fo 
‘much diftra@ion. For fome would have the Animal 
Spirits carry the motive faculty along with them; 
and others affirm, that what they do focarry with 
them, is only a certain quality , whichis not animal, 
and ferves only fora difpofition, to fet the motive 
faculty refiding inthe parts, upon action. 

But the maintainers of both thefe opinions are, no 
doubt,miftaken, though it were.only.in this, that they 
fuppofe, asthey do, the Spirits not to be animate. 
the former, in that they affign’ animal vertues to 
Bodies, which they conceive have no life , the latter, 
in that they advance an imaginary quality , whereof 
they make no explication , and which leaves the thing 
as doubtful at is was before. 

We muft therefore affirm, that the Anima! Spirits 
do not convey the motive vertue to the parts, buc 
that the command of the Eltimative faculty does. it, 
without which there can no motion be made. 

That this may-be the better underttood, we are to 
remember , what hath been: delivered in the prece- 
dent difcourfes , ro wit, That the Appetite moyes not 
but upon the command. of the, Eftimative faculty, 
which orders what things are to be dene’, That) the 
faid command confifts in the Image , or 1dea,’ which 


that faculty framesin itfelf, And that after fuchan 
Image 
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Jmage hath been therein produced, it is multiplicable 
and diffufive, as alight,into all the parts of che Soul, . 














t 
" Now it ts by the Spirits thac this communicationis 
’ wrought. For, ascorporeal actions are done by 
' means of the Organs that are proper thereto, fo 
h knowledge ought to be made inthe Brain, in which 
' aré all thé’ Organs neceflary for that a@ion,. And 
» | Whereas the parts, which ought toexecuce what che 
| Eftimative Faculty commands, are remote fromm it, 
there isa neceffity, the: Sou! fhould: have certain mi- 
i -nifters, whofe work it is, to carry about the refoluti- 
ons fhe hath taken in her Privy-councel, without 
‘ | which,as in a well- govern’d Commonwealth nothing 
either ought or can be done, 
And this isthe proper imployment of the Animal 
. Spirits, which communicate the orders and decrees of 
P the Eftimative Faculty to the parts, which, uponre- 
: ceipt thereof, move,as we faid before, ! 
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0.7 Cuar.:Vv. 
| Of the Vertues.and Vices, whereof 
‘) —. the Art bow toknow. men may 
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ty, | CG difcovery of Vertes and Vices’, how fecret’ fo. 
the ALF ever they may be, it may be alfo expicted from 
mi it, that it would acquaint us) what Vercues and Vi- 
af ces are thereby meant; and withall, whether ig hath 
gc |) that. prerogative as to all in general , "or only asto 
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‘ 
; ! fome of then; | Inorder tothe profecution of that : 
pal defign, it ought to make an enumeration thereof, that 7 
f il: it may afterwards giveusa particular account of thofe 

eh. which are within its jurifdi@ion, and falls under its 


cognizance, 

But before we come to that, this: is to be premif'd, 
as of neceffary knowledge , that the Vertues and Vi- 
ces are certain Habits, fram’d in the Soul, by. fe- | 
veral Moral a@ions, which, often reiterated, leave in [ 
her anvinclination and facility todo the like. i 









0 
t 
Art. i @ | kn 
ha 
Ch What Moral diions are. | ¢ 
| 
va Or the clearing up of this ddctrine, we are to ob- 
q : ferve, that our Souls may do two kinds of ations: Mh 
eal whereof fome are seceffary the others free. The for- vi 
Bie mer are called in the ‘choles the Actions of fan and lo 
ee thofe which are free, Humane Alisons, inregard they nt 
i ail are proper to many ashe is Rational , he only of all th 
Et Animals,having liberty, ae in 
3 A ‘There are fome who confourid! the latter with the h 
S Moral Actions, which’ have a reference to good and | 
i evil manners, whictt deferve praife or difpraife, re- th 
roe ward or punifhment, Butif among the free actions, Uc 
| ee there are fuch as may be called indifferent, whieh are t 
eh | neither good nor bad, 26 many philofophers, are Ca ty 
ie opinion, it is neeeflary there fhould be fome diffe- in 
ii 1 rence between Humane Actions. and Moral Actions, i 
iat and that the formerfhould be as it were the Genus of ny 
oh) the latter ; foas that all Moral, Actions may bedu- ~| “ 
| mane, inregard they are free , and.that all Humane at 
| A&ions 
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TOKNOW MEN. 159 
Actions may not be Moral, in regard there be fome, 


which are neither good nor bad. 


Art. 2. 


What Right Reafon is, 


PD Ut howere the cafe ftand, as to the difin@ion of 


J AGions,it is to be noted, that the Moral are sood 
or bad, according to their conformity or contrariety 
to Right Reafon. Now Right: Reafon is a quit 
Knowledge of the end and means, which Man ought to 
have,to arrive to his perfection. And his pertection 
confifis in two points, that of the Underftanding to 
Know the Truth, and that of the Will , to attain the 
Soveraign Good,for which he is defign'd, Ina word, 


At is faid, that Art isa habitof the Underitanding, 


caufing a man to operate according to Right Rea- 
fon»; and that Vertue isa habit of the Will , which 
makes a man a according to Right Reafon. Se thar. 
there is one Right Reafon for the Underftanding and 
another for the Will, one, leading to Tauth ; the o- 
ther, tending to Good. a. 

This Right Reafon, or Knowledge , proceeds &- 
ther from God, or from Nature, or front Ratiocina- 
tion. For God makes Men to know what he defires 


they fhoulddo, and that knowledge is the Soveraiga 


rule of our thoughts and actions. Natute allo dees 


infpire men witha general knowledge, which is asit _ 


were the firft guide fhe gives us, to condu@ our 
mind whither itoughtto go, Under this knowledge 
do fall the common Notions, which contribute ce the 
attainment of the Speculative Sciences. as alfo thofe 
nature. 
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natural Laws, whereby our manners are regulated. 
In fine, Ratiocination; affifted by thefe: firit appres 
henfions and experience , hath found out Rules for 
Arts and Sciences, civil Laws, for the maintenance of 
fociety among men, and Maxims, for the condu& of 
every one in particular: And he, ‘who acts eecor- 
ding to any ove of thefe lights , acts according to 
Right Reafon, But to keep as clofe as may be to our 
fabje& , we aréfrom all we have faid, to conclide,; 
that Moral AGions are conformable to Right Reafon; 
when they areregulated either by divine Law, or by 
naturaland civil Laws,or by the Ratiocination of Mo- 
ral philofophy: 


Art. 3. 
why the Vertues are in the mean: 


% 7 Ow, among the many rules, whicli this part of 
|. Philofophy does farnith us withall, there: is one 
that hath an influence almoft over the whole matter 
whereof we treat: This is, that the actions of the 
Will and fenfitive Appetite , and the Vertues themr- 
felves, which they produce , ought to confift ina me- 
diocrity , not inclining to either exeefs or defect. 
Hence it is that Vertue alwaies keeps the mean be- 
tween two Vices,which are oppofite one to the other: 
And though there are fome., which feem to be ex- 
empted out of this rule, as for example, Juftice and 
Charity, and fome others , yet is there a certain me- 


»diocrity which even thofe ought to obferve,as we are 


taught by the Scholes. 
The reafon upon which this mediocrity is ari 
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TOKNOW MEN. 1651 
dedishard enough to be found. For that which is 
commonly alledged.; to wit, that the conformity of 
actions to Right Reafon, confifts in this, that there is 
neither more nor lefs inthe actions , then ought to 
be , and that the difconformity obfervable thtrein 
proceeds ftom the addition of fomething or fome 
circumftance , whichis not fuitable thereto, or the 
fubftraction of thofe that are; and that this Addi- 
tion and Subftraction makes the exeefs. and defe& of 
the actions: This reafon, I fay, prefuppofes what is 
in the Queftion, for it may be ask’d why thefe things 
and thefe circumftances are. or are not fuitable 
thereto , and a man may maintain which fide he 
pleafes, 

lL conceive it therefore much more pertinent , to 
affircn, that the mediocrity of a@ions is grounded on 
the Indifference, which is proper and natural to the 
Soul; Foran action being nothing bute a progreffi- 
on, and as it were an efflux or effufton of the Active 
power, ought accordingly to be.conformable to chat 
power, And confequently.the humane Soul being 
indifferent and indeterminate, in regard that, in 
power, fheisall things, icis requifice that her actions 
fhould be fo too :_ and thence does proceed,not only 


the liberty fhe hath to do them, or:not dothem, - 


but alfo the mediocrity, which fhe gives them, when 
they aredonebyher. _ For though fhe be then de- 
termin’d by the action ; whereto fhe applies herfelf, 
yet does fhe therein preferve her indifference by the 
mediocrity, wherein fhe difpofes itin afmuch as what 
isin the midft is indifferent, as to the extremities, and 
what is inthe extremity , ismore determin’d then 
what is inthe midft. Hence it comes , that the mo- 
tions of the fenfitive Appetite , which, in all other 

| BY Animals 
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Animals, are the more perfec, ‘the more they are in- 
clin’d to the excefs and defeé which is natural there- 
to, ought to be moderate in Man, in regard that he 
being fubjeét to Reafon, it is requifite they fhould be 
conformable thereto as we faid before. 

Thofe Moral Actions therefore,which are difpos’d 


according to that mediocrity , whichis prefcribed by 


Right Reafon,are good and commendable,and thofe 
that are chargable with any excefs or defect, are 
evil, and deftitute of moral honefty,and cannot pre- 
tend to commendation. They are called Vertuous 
and Vicious, yet fo as that they do not communicate 
that denomination to the perfons, by whom they are 


done. For a man is not called vertuons or vicious, 


upon his deing ofa good or bad action , but,to gain 
that name, itisrequifite , he fhould do many , and 
that he fhould acquire the Habit thereof; in afmuch 
ashe he cannot be fo called , but vpon his having of 
Vertue or Vice, which,as we faid before, are Habits, 


‘Art 4. 


Of the Seat of Moral. Habits. 


Ut where thall we find thefe Habits , and in what 

part of the Soul are they framed? The difficulty 
lyes not, in reference to the Underftanding , nor the 
Will , in regard itis neceffary that the Habits fhould 
have their rife in thofe Faculties, whereby the 
aG@ions are done, fince the adtions produce the 
habits. And there is no doubtto be made, but 
that thofe Moral Actions, which ought to be 


done with liberty and election , proceed from the 
Under- 
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Underflanding and the Will, whichare free powers, 
and confequently, that Vertues and Vices are in thofe 
Faculties, as in their true and proper fubject. The 
Queftion then is only in reference to the fenfitive 
Appetite, to wit, whetherit be capable of Vertues 
and Vices, fince it is fach a faculty asis not free, nor 
can take cognizance of Right Reafon, whichis the 
tule of all Moral actions? And what breeds the dif. 
ficulty as to this point, is, that the fenfitive Appetite 
is fubject to the Superiour faculties, and that its mo- 

* tions enter into Vertuous or Vicious actions, a¢cor- 
| ding as it moderates them , or permits them to be 
chargeable with excefsor defe&. So that if thefe 
motions, often reiterated | do leave therein an incli- 
nation and facility to do the like, it fhall bea Habit, 
which, as it feems, can be no other thena Vertue or 
Vice. And thus the fenfitive Appetite fhall be fufs 
fceptible of either of them,as well asthe Will, 

_ Now it iscercain, that there are habits fram'd in 
the fenfitive Appetite, as may. be deduced from the 
inftruction given to beafts , as alfo from the facility, 
wherewith our Appetite is inclin’d to certain adtions 
dfter it hath done them feveral times... To this may 
be added , that, being a power, which is not deter- 
minated to one peculiar manner of acting, and hath 
its motiens fometimes ftronger , fometimes weaker 
towards the fame objet, it isimpoffible, but that i¢ 
fhould be capable of fome habits , and that the 
actions, it often reiterates, fhould leave in it 
the fame facility , which all the other faculties, 
acting after the fame manner , are acknowledg’d to 
have. ai 
. Torid our hands of thefe doubts, we are to lay is 
down as a certain ground, that the habits. whict 
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Beatts acquire, cannot be ranked among Vertues and 
Vices,and confequently, that the fenfitive Appetite of 
man, which is of the fame order with that of Beafts, is _ 
not, of it felf, capable of having any other habits then 
they are. 

But if it be further confidered , that in Moral adti- 
ons, the Will ever acts along with it, there is fram‘d, 
at the fame time, one habit in the Will, and another 
inthe fenfitive Appetite. The formeris really ver- 
tuous or vicious, the latter, indifferent , as being 
neitlfer good nor bad. Andinregard they arenot 
diftingvifh'd, there is attributed to the fenfitive Ap- 
petite what belongs only to the Will. So that all 
may be faid of thefe laft habits,amounts only to this, 
that they ferve for matter and body tothe vertues 
and vices , whereof the form and effence is in the 
Will, And that the vertues, which arein the Will, 
are living and animate veriues, and the productions 
of them are, merit, efteem and praife, whereas thofe 
of the fenfitive Appetite are (if we may be permi- 
ted fo to exprefs our felves) ‘but rude draughts and. 
pidures, without life and foul, having not the vigour 
to produce any of thofe things, unlefs ic be when 
they are accomipany'd by the other. 

For, when any perfon is: naturally inclin’d to Tem- 
perance, he may acquire the habit thereof, but it fhall 
not be avertue,deferving either praife or reward, 
if the Will do not contribute fomewhat thereto. Nay 
ic is further requifite, that the Will be illuminated by 
Right Reafon , otherwife the habit , which it fhall 
have contra@ted, fhall be of the fame order with thofe 
of the fenfitive Appetite. Whereto thismay bead- 
ded, that the faid Habit fhall be vicious, fince it is ~ 
conceivd., the Will hath not made the advantages it 
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TOKNOW MEN. 165 
ought of the illumination, whereby it fhould have 
been guided. It is not fufficient that it f{hould do 
good actions, but requifite that it fhould do them well, 
And thence comes,it to be commonly faid, that Ver- 
tue confifts rather in Adverbs, then Adjedtives , and 
that to deferve the name of juft-, it isnot only expe- 
ted that the things be ja/f, but alfo thar they be ju/f- 
ly done. | 

d Now in order to their being fo done, there is a ne- 
ceffity of having knowledge, of making choice of the 
means & circum{tances,in a word ,of following the di- 
rections of Right Reafon, which are actions, whereto 
the fenfitive faculty cannot ateain , unlefsit be indis 
rectly, - Forit isto be obferv'd, that Right Reafon 
being aknowledge , fram’d by intellectual Images, 
cannot have any connexion or reference to the fen- 


~ fitive A ppetite,and cannot excite it to motion, in re. 


gard itis not fufceptible of thofe kinds of Images, as 
the Will, upon the accompt of its {pititualicy, is. But 
when this latter hath been thereby illuminated , it 
moves , and afterwards imprints its motien on the 
fenfitive Appetite, which implicitely fuffers ic felfto 
be carried away whitherfoever itis driven, So that 
if it happen, that ics motions chen prove conformable 
to Right Reafon the Appetite is not the caufe-there- 
of but it is the Will which forcesit: & its procedure 
may be compar’d to the motions of a Clock, which 
ow all their meafures and regularity to the Arc which 
is in the mind of the Maker, , 
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. Art. 5- 


That there are four powers which may be regu 
lated by Right Reafon. . 


Be after what manner foever the fenfitive A ppe- 
A) tice be moved, certain itis, that it may be regu- 
lated by Right Reafon, either diretly or indirectly, 
and confequently,it may be affirmed , that, fince it is 
ewofold,and hath its eoncupifcible and irafcible parts, 
there are, in Man, four Powers, which ought to be 
regulated by Right Reafon, to wit, the Underftan- 
ding, the Will, and thefe two Appetites. And as 
Vertue isthe fertled and conftant rule of Right Rea- 
fon, foisit requifite, that every one of thefe powers 
fhould have its particular Vertue, 2s well co guide, 
as prevent it from falling into evil, whichis againft 
Right Reafon, Thus there fhall be four general ver- 
tues, towit, Prudence, for the conduc of the Un- 
derftanding, Puftice , to direct the Actions of the 
the Will; Zemperance,to regulate the Paflions of the 
Concupifcible Appetite; and Fortitude,for the regu- 
jation of thofe of the Irafcible, whether thefe-or any 
of them be raisd in the fenfitive Appetite , or in the 
Will. For the Will bath two forts of actions ,where- 
of fome are referrable to the Good and Evil of the 
perfon who acts, and thefe have appropriated to 
themfelves the name of Paffions; and the others re- 
late to the Good and Evil which may be done to 0- 
thers,and thefe are fimply called AGLions Or Operations, 
that is, jaff and unjuft actions, . 

- To thefe four Vertues are referr'd not only all 
thofe others, which are as.it were {oecies of them, but 
alfo the Vices,which are oppofite thereto, We fhail 
therefore divide the enfuing difcourfe into four parts, 
pais apr geen a 
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TOKNOW MEN. 169 
or Sections,in each whereof we fhall treat of one of 
thefe Vertues,of all the feveral {pecies of it,and laftly 
of the Vices contrary thereto, 





Ser. t- 
5 ae RUDENCE. 


2 Samet and Syxderifis, or Remorfe of Confci- 
ence,are two habits of the Underftanding, where- 
by Moral A@tions are regulated. But they are dif- 
ferent in this particular ,thac the Synderefis preferibes 
to all the vertues the end which they ought to} have; 
and Prudence treats only of |the means whereof they 
ought to make ufe, inorder to their arrival thereto. 

Now,all the employment which the latter hath in 
this bufinefs may be reduc’d to three general acti- 
ons; the firft whereof is to find out the means; the 
fecond to make choice of that whichis beft, and the 
third, to prefcribe : And this is properly to delibe- 
rate, or confult, tojudge, orconclude, to enjoyn, 
or prefcribe. “And thefe things are fo different one 
from the other, that,many times, there are fome men 
fit for one of them, whoare not for the others. Some 
will propofes all the expedients imaginable in a bu- 
finefs, and yet will not be able to judge, which is the 
beft , and another will do his work well enough as to 
thar,but will come fhort of the ingenuity to put itin 
execution. 

This difference proceeds from the defect of fome 
one of the intelle@tual faculties, which hath not the 
difpofitions requifice to producethofe adions. For, 
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to deliberate well , aman fhould have a vivacity of 
Spirit to find put expedients, and Deci/st7, to un- 
derftand and follow goodcounfels, To judge well, a 
man muft dive into the bottom , and unravel the in- 
tricacy of affairs, which requires a fmartnels of Ap- 
prebenfion and foundnefs of Padgment ; and to fee,at 
a diftance, the fucceffes, which things may have , and 
that is Per/picacity, or Forefight. To enjoyn well, he 
muf{t examine all the circumf{tances of the actions ,and 
that is Circem/peftion , he muft confider the incon- 
_yehiences and obftructions, which may happen, and 
that is Precaution. In fine , all three make their ad- 
vantages of Ratiocination and Ademory , for nothing is 
to be faid without reafon, and that,which is grounded 
on experience,is the moft certain, | 

Buc in regard it is not fufficient to have confulted 
well, judged well, and enjoy’d weil, if things be nor 
fpeedily putin execution, we mult add, to all thefe 
qualities, Diligexee, which is the final perfection and 
accomplifhment of Prudence. , | 

Moteover., ifthefe aQions be apply’d to the cons 
duct ofa mans Perfos, Family, the Ceuntrey wherein 
he lives, or that of pvarre,they {pread into thofe par- 
ticular Species of Prudence, which are called Agona- 
ical, Occonomical, Political and Adslitary. And 
thefe are the true Species of Prudence, thereft may 
rather be called the integral parts thereof. 

Now though it be commonly affirm’d, that Vertue 
lies between two vicious extremities yet is it not eafie 
to fet chem down here, - For there are fome,whereto 
there cannor any thing be oprolite, but the defect, as 

for example, A¢emory. Nay there are fome, which 
have for their contraties the {ame vices that are op- 
pofite to others, | lay} ; 
gy FY by | He 
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He therefore, who is endu’d with a vivacity of Spi- 
rit, hath for his extreams the Extravagant perfon ' 
and the Stupid. He who is Docile, the Credulous, 
and the Obftinate. . He who is Judicious hath the 
fame extreams as the Ingenious. ‘The Fore-fecing 
or perfpicacious perfon hath the Diflruftful and the 
Stupid. The Circumfpect hath the Inconfiderate and 
the Negligent. « The Well-advis'd hath the Subtle and 
theSimple , he whohatha good memory hath, for 
eppofite, only him that hath abad one; as alfohe 
who hath the experience of things,only him who hath 
it not. The Diligent hath the Precipitate and the 
floathful. au 

Thefe are the Vertues and Vices which have fome 
relation to Prudence, <ccording to the diftribution 
‘which Moral Philofophy hath made thereof, and 
which the Art we treat of promifes to difcover. But 
it confiders them not as they lie in that divifion, ror 
under the fame names, For it makes no difference 
between the Circumfpedt, the Perfpicacious , and the 
well. Advis'd perfon. And whatever appertains to 
Ingenuity, Judgment, and Memory , it comprchends 
under the name of Fortunate birth, which ought to 
bring along with it vivacity of Spiric, foundnefs or 
ftrensth of Judgment, and goodnefs of Memory, it 
being requifite that he who is called ’Eugui¢, well, or 
fertunately born, fhould have all thefe quatities to- 
gether, True it is,that it particularly examines thofe 
who have only one of thefe endowments, as we fhall 
fhew anon. Now the reafon why this our Art does 
not alwaies follow the order of Moral Philofophy, is, 
that all its knowledge is grounded upon figns, and 
that there are noc fuch for all thefe habits, fo 
exactly diftinguifh’d, For chere being fome of them, 
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+ which are. diverfify'd only by certain external cir- 
a) cumftances, they give not any precife marks , where- ; 
ee by they may be diltinguifh’d one from the other , *it 
Bie | being fufficient, that the Principle, on which they de- 
oR pend, fhould be known. And whenit fhall be known 
that a manis Judicious , it will beeafie to conclude, 
that he is well Advisd, Circumf{pect, and Provident, 
which are the effe@s of Judgment, which confiders 
both prefentand future circumftances. | 
The order therefore, which our Art fhall obferve 
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Ag ig op aang 
Of FUSTICE. 


WOUSTICE is a Vertue which renders every 

one what belongs to him. For,as we are not born 
of our felves, nor only for our felves, fo muft we be 
oblig’d to thofe , from whom we derive our Being, 
and alfo co thofe, for whofe fake we have receiv’d it. 
And therefore both thefe have a certain right over 
us, and we ought , in Juftice, to render them that 
which belongs to them. 

As therefore there ate two Caufes , to whom we 
are oblig’d for our Being, God and our Parents, fo is 
it requifite there fhould be two kinds of Juftice, 
whereby we ought to render what we ow them, and 
thefe are Religion and Piety. 

Now,in regard we are born in order to Society, 
and that Society is confider'd asa Whole, whereof 
every one makes a Part, it is accordingly requifite, 
that every one fhould have that reference to Society 
it felf, and all thofe, who contribute to the compo- 
fition thereof, which ought to be between the part 
and the whole, and all the parts taken together : o- 
therwife the connexion and order, which ought to be 
therein, would be wanting, and there will be nothing 
but diforder and confufion, Whence it comes, that 
the common Concernment, and that of every one in 
particular, oblige us to render them, what we ow 
them, upon this relation and union, That J ene 
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which regards the publick concernment , is called 
Policy, whereby we render to the Community, what 
we Ow it: 

As to that whieh concerns particular perfons, there 
being fome who are defign’d to gover and com- 
mand,cither upon the account oftheir dignity, or by 
reafon of the Excellence they have, the Juftice we ow 
them is, Obedience and Refpeét. | 

Inall ocherg we are to confider what wemay ow 
them upon rigorous account of Juftice , or meerly 
upon a pure Moral obligation. The former confits in 
Difributive and Commutative Juftice , of the other, 
there are fixSpecies , to wit, Friesajbip and Grati- 
tude, Affabilityand Truth , Fidelsty and Liberality , 
whereof the two fart are anfwerable to the Heart, 
the two fubfequent, to the words ; and thetwo lait, 
to Aftions ; whatfoever we ow being to be derived 
from the Heart words and Effetts. 

Thus it is that our Art makes ule of thele Maxims. 
Inthe firft place it confiders the Honeft, Juft, or Up- 
right perfon, under whom is particularly compre- 
hended whatfoever appertains to Politicall , Com- 

mutatiye, and Diftriburive Jultice. Andtothe Juft 
perfon it oppofes the Simple and Mifehievous, but.it 
examines not the Simple perfon upon the fame ac- 
count, as he makes one of the extreams of Prudence. 
In the next place comes Religion , which we.eall 
Piery, for now that word is reduc’d to the bufinefs of 
Religion: and the Jultice we ow Co out Parents is 
comprehended under Goodnefs, The eppofites to 
Piety, are the Superftitious, and the Impious perfon. 
As to Obedience , it does not afitgn any markes of 
jt , fince thofe of Docility may ferye inftead thereot. 


Refpect may alfo have a certain reference to Pru- 
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dence, or the other Species of Juftice: for he who 
doesnot pay the Refpect he ows, ts either feolith or 
proud, $o that it places the Friend in the third 
Glaffis , to whom it oppofes the Flatterer and the 
Enemy. Next follows the Grateful perfon , who 
hath, for his oppofite , onely the Ungrateful, The 
A ffable comes in the firftrank , who hath for oppo- 
fites, the Cajoler and the Ruftick. In the fixt, comes 
the Tell-troth , or Sincere perfon, who hath for his 
oppofite the Lyar, Butin regard Lying may be re- 
ferr'd to words, aGions, a mans own affairs,and ano- 
thers. thence it comes that there are five kinds of 
Lyars, the Vain perfon, the Diffembler, the Arro- 
gant, the Hypocrite, andthe Evil-fpeaker. Then 
follows Fidelity | whereto there cannot any exccfs be 
oppofed, but only the defect, which is Perfidioufnefs. 
In fine, the kift of all is the Liberal perfon, who hath 
for oppofites the Prodigal and the Covetous. But 
in regard Compaffion and Clemency come fomewhat 
neer Liberality , the former relieving thofe that are 
in want, and the other remitting the punifhment 
which was due, our Artadds the Merciful and the 
Charitalle , tothe former whereof there is but one 


Oppofite, ro wit, the Unmerciful ; and of Clemency, “ 


the exceffive Vice is Indulgency, or Fondnefs,and the 
defective,Cruelty. Magnificence hath alfo fome rela- 
tion to Liberality ; for it feems to be a fumptuous and 
excelling Liberality ; and that hath for its oppofites, 
fuperfluous Expence, and Miferfhip. | 

Thefe, redue'd into the order obferv'd in the pree 
cedent Section, will Rand thus. 


The he and “juft, The Simple, . 
perfon hath for Op-< The Unjuft, or mijchie- 
pofites VOUS perfen. The 
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The Cruel. 


o The Superfiitious: | 
a ; ° 
Alt The Pious , or devout The Impions. | 
ri i 1 | The F latterer: | 
aia | The Friend The Enemy. | 
‘ The Grateful perfor 4 he Ungrateful. | 
\ | The Cajoller. : 
Si The Affable a he Ruftick | | 
« The Vain perfor. | ; 
ia In Words« The Diffembler. Wo 
E . The Tell- 5 The The Evil-fpeaker: | i 
r i troth Lyar ln ADons The Arrogant. | ’ 
a The Hypocrite. ik 
f | The Faithful perfox 4 The Perfidious. | 
} { | { 
bet The Prodigal. A 
ae | The Liberal The Covetous. Io 
on The fuperfluonfly Expenfive: | 
f The Magnificent 3 The Mifer. | 
i} | : a 
; 3 | ¢The Unmerciful,or |, 
. The Compalfionate & Drconpatiente Wey 
; : | i 
ae The Clement The Indulgent. 
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of TEMPERANCE, 


He perfettion of every power confifts in the 

i force of its action, fo that the Paffions, how 
violent foever they may be, are fo many perfections, 
re{pect being had to the Appetite , whereby they are 
produc’d, But in regard the Appetite was befiow’d 
on the Animal, for its confervation,and that,in Man, 
it ought to be fubject to the fuperiour Faculties, the 
actions of it fhould not be defective , fince perfe@ion 
confifts in the force of the a@ion , nor thould 
they on the other fide be exceffive, becanfe theywould 
deftroy health, and difturb the nobleft a@ions of the 
Soul, And therefore it is requifite , they fhould be 
moderate , that fo they may be conformable to Rea- 


fon, for, to be.conformable to Reafon, amounts to 


no more, then to be convenient for Man, that is, for 
his Nature, Nay,thofe very Paffions, which are ex- 
cited inthe Will , ought to admit the fame tempera- 
ment or moderation: for though they cannot alwaies 
caufe an alteration in the Health, yet may they find 
the Soul work about ebje&s , which onght not ro 
move her , or keep her too long engag'd about fuch 
asarenotbad, Thenceit comes, that over-earneft- 
nefs of ftudy is vicious , in regard it employes the 
Spirit too much in Contemplation,and diverts it from 
that Activity, and thofe lawful cares of Life, which 
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joftly pretend to a fharein the aGions of man. How- 
ereitbe, all the Paffions are regulated by two Ver- 
tues, thofe of the Concupifcible Appetite by Zemspe- 
rance,and thofe of the Irafcible,by Forrstude. 

As for Temperance , there are but two kinds of 
Paffions about which it is employ’d, and which contti- 
tute the Species thereof, to wit, Pleafare and Defire, 
For though Love-be the Grft, and moft powerful of 
them all, yet isit impoffible to make any conceit or 
apprehenfion thereof, otherwife then as itis inclin'd 
to fome Good, whichis either prefent or abfent, If 
it be prefent, it caufes Pleafure; if-it be abfent, i¢ 
fcames Defire : fo that Love is,as it were,involv'd and 
cofifin’d within thefe two Paftions , and that Ver- 
tue, whofe bufinels itis to moderate them , does alfo 
at the fame time regulate the Pafsion of Love. Nay 
if things be narrowly examin’d , we fhallfind, that 
Pleafure comprehends the two others , and that, im 
effect, Temperance hath no other defign then to mo- 
derate the Pleafures, derivable from the Goods of 
the Soul, the Body , ot External things, But inre- 
gard, that, of thefe Goods there are fome , which are 
confider’d rather as Abfent then Prefent , and others 
on the contrary : accordingly, Defire is more manitfeft 
in fome,and Pleafure in others,and therefore.we have 
though to feparate them. 

For there are three things in generall, wherein our 
Defire may be vicious,to wit, Knowledge, Wealth and 
Honours: and there are two others which contribute 
to immoderate Pleafures that is, the Senfes, and Di- 
vertifements. , 

As to Knowledge, there being fome things evil and 
unprofitable which may be learnt, and that too much 


or too little time may be fpent about fuch as are 
sood 













































TO KNOW MEN. 
good and profitable, the Vertue. which regulates our 
defires in the purfuit thereof may becalled Stady, or 


a commendable Curiofty. 


_ For wealth, if we regard the difpofall , whichisto 
be made thereof to others, the Vertue employ’d to 
thac purpofe is called Liberality, and belongs to 
Juftice: But if it be defired for a mans private ufe, 
the Vertue which moderates the cares , which.a man 
takes.in the acquifition and ufe thereof, is called Fra- 
alsty. 
. The Delire of Honour isregulated by Humility, AZo- 
deftyand Afagnanimity. Humility keeps a man from 
falling too low in the purfuit thereof, Magnanimity, 


from attempting things too bigh ; And Modelty © 


moderates the defires a. man may have for meaner 
honours, 7 Mea 

Pleafure does principally regard the Senfes , efpe- 
cially thofe of the Tafting and Touching, in afmich 
as the irregularity of thofe two is molt prejudicial to 
Health, and the Fundtions of the Underitanding. The 
pleafuce of Eating and Drinking is moderated by So- 
bricty and @haftity gives a cheek to the enjoyments of 
the flefh. ¥ : iv 

Now whereas there is a necelsity Of Divertifement, 
for the relaxation of Mind and Body, ,. and for the res 
cruiting of them) with new, forces; and that fome 
abufe may be made of the Pleafure found therein , 
there isa particular Vertue defign’d: for the regula. 
tion ofthem, to.wit, Extrapela., whereof there are 
feveral Species, according ro the diverfity of the ob- 
jeéts , wherein diverfion may be found , fuch as are 
Converfation, Gaming., Malick, Hunting » Wul- 
king, and.others, whereto. there have not. yet 
any names been, given, unlef it be tothac which 
, : mode- 
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moderates the pleafure taken in Railery. 

THE ART HOWTO KNOW MEN 
isnot , as to.this particular , more exact then Moral 
Philofophy , which hath not been able to make a dif- 
covery of all the Species of Temperance, For there 
are many Pafsions of the Concapifcible Appetite, 
whereto it hath not afsign’d particular Vertues, for 
their regulation, as for example, Hatred, Averfion, 
and Sadiels, . Nay it hath not exprefs’d all the diffe- 
rences of .Defires and Pleafures , wherein there may 
be fome failing, as well as in what concerns the ufe of 
the fuperiour senfes, fince the fame exceffes which 
happen inthe Tafting and Touching’, do alfo occur 
in the Sight, Hearing, and Smelling. But as Moral 
Philofophy hach , by the general-tearm of Tempe- 
rance, made provifion for all the particular Vertues | 
requifite for that purpofe: Se our Art hath affum’d 
the freedom, to comprehend, under moderation, | 
all chat‘Concerns the ordering and direction of thefe 
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Pafsions. 

We therefore place the Moderate perfon between 
the Voluptuous, and the Infenfible, The Studious is 
comprehended under the Curious, the extreamis 
whereof are’, the Ovér-curious and the Negligent. 
The Frugal perfon lies between the fame oppofite 
Vites 4s the Liberal, chofe two being diftinguifhrd 
only by the different ends which theyhave in the difpo- 
fal of Wealth. The Humble,the Modeft & the Magna- 
nimous, have ina manter the fame'extreams. There 
bel only the Proud and the Ambitious which ate dif- 
féfent. TharModeRy, ‘which confifts in the Gefture, 
is confounded with the charaGeér of the Wife, or Dr 
{creet'perfon : That which relates to Cloatlis is cal- 
led Handfomnels, whitch hath'for oppofites the Gaw- 
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dy, ard the Slovenly. Butour Art confiders not 
that Vertue , which is only in the external part, as 
being eafily perceiv'd of it felf. TheSober perfon 
is attended by two Vices , both which arein the ex- 
cefs, and hath niet any defe@ atall, The re{t may be 
{een by the enfuing Table. 


The Moderate perfon 3 The Voluptuous. 


hath for oppoptes The Infenfible. 
The Curious pee 
0. Haig ‘g The Prodigal. 
The Frugal ari Covetous, 3 
‘¢The Proud, 
The Humble 1 The abjeé, 


The Magnanimous $tbe Pr efumptuons. 
The Puptllanincous. 


| 40 The Ausbiticus. 
The Modeft Ath Over-bafhful: 
The Sober or Teniperate or seat d 
runkard. 
| The Unchafe. 
The Chaft the Impotent. 
the Cheerfill The Ridiculous. 


The Aufiere. 
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The excelfive Gamlter. 
70 thefe ray be added 3 The excelfive Huntfman 


SEC Tak 


of FORTITUDE. 


~ORTIT UD E moderatesthe Paflions of the 
Wo Irafcible Appetite ; for thisis the Vertue , which 
repulates the soul, upon the occurrence of things 
troublefome and difficult Now,, though there be 
three kinds of Paflionin this Appetite, to wit, Hope, 
Audecity, and Anger, yet are the two latter the 
more violent, and the leaft tractable ; fo that this 
Vertue is more apparent,in Anger and Audacity then 
itisin Hope. And whereas Audacity relates to Dan- 
gers, and particularly that which is moft to be fear’ 
of any, to wit, Death , thence it proceeds,that moft 
of the Philofophers afsign this Vertue to moderate 
that’ Pafsion alone. But following the Order we 
have propos'd to our felves, itis to be extended to 
all thofe Pafsions. Neverthelefs, before we come to 
treat of the Species of it,this obfervationis to be pre- 
mis’d, to wit, that there are three forts of Fortitude, 
that of the Body, that of the Afind, and that of the 
Appetite, The firftis purely natural, the faft is ac- 
quit'd by Study and Reafon,; the other is partly na- 
tural, partly acquir’d. All thefe three have two 
principal functions, which are, to affault or fet upon, 
and oprofe, 
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Now as Anger is the ftrongeft, and moft ordinary 
Paffion of this Appetite, Meeknefs is accordingly put 
in the firft place , as being the Vertue, by which this 
Paffionis moderated. ‘There are feveral Species of 
Audacity , according to the feveral objects which 
oblige it to attack or oppofe. For, in attacking the 
Evil, if it be donein Arms, it makes Valour ;-in’all 
other cafes , itis Audacity, or Confidence. But if it 
flight and contemn great Dangers,it is tearmed ALag- 
nanimity or Greatnefs of Courage. On the contrary, 
in Oppoting, it is Conffancy and Patience. 

Asconcerning Hope, itis regulated by Patience 
and Perfeverance. The latter hath a refpe& te the 
delay , the former confiders all. the other difficulties, 
which may occur in the expectation of Good. 

According to this Order, our Art ought in the firft 
place to, examine the Strength and Weaknefs of the 
Body and Mind; then fpeak of Meeknefs, which hath 
for its oppofices, Anger-and Infenfibility., and foof 
the reft, as may be feen in the enfuing Table. 


A Perfon of a firong Confti- 
tution of Body. hath but eThe Weak-of Body 


one contrary ,ivhich is 


1 ftrong Conftitution of 
Mind hath alfo but one, Weaknefs of Mind 
which is . 


The Ateeh or Courteox 1 The. angi) 
| R a The Infenjtble. 
3 The Rajfh. 
i The Goward. 
O 3 The 


The Valiant 
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The Bold 
The Magnanintous 
The Conftant 


The Patient 


The Perfeveraut 








The End of the Firft Book. 





The Impudent, 
The Timorvous. 


The Prefumptuous 
The Pufillanimous. 


sme Unconftant. 
The Obftizate. 


57 be Inpatient. 
The Siupid. 


ar Self-will d. 
The F aint-hearted. 
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Of the Means whereby Men may 
be known. 


gate Aving, in the precedent Book, explicated 
} the Nature of the Jyelinations, the Afo- I 
By tions Of the Sevl,and the Habits , which ok 
eS THE ART HOw 10 KNow Us 
MEN pretends it felf abie to difco- - 
ver, our defign call upon us now, to an examination m3 
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134 THE ART HOW 
of the Afeans, whereby this Knowledge is to be at- 
tain’d. L phe 
Now,whereas it is impofsible to come to the know- 
ledge of things obfcure , otherwife then by that of 
thofe which are already known to us, there isa ne- 
cefsity, thacif there be an Art, whereby may be 
taught what lieshid in men, it ought to make'ufe of 
fome manifeft and known means, between which and 
the things it would know , there fhould be fuch a 
rapport and connexion, as that fome certain confe-. 
quences might be drawn from the one to the other. 
And whereas there is not any rapport of this nature, 
other then what is between the caufe and ics effect, 
or the effe@-andits caufé, or between one effect and 
another, upon this account that both of them pro- 
ceed from theefame fource, it follows, that there are 
three means whereof thisArt may make ufe,to arrive 
at the end, which ic propofes to it felf,and that it may 
difcover afeeret effect , by the caufe which is known 
to itor anobfcure caufe by a manifelt effect , and an 


unknown effec by another which is evident. And 


thefe means arecalled Sigus , becaufe they denote, 
fignifie,and defign the things that are obfcure. 

Thus, when we know aman to be of a Tempera- 
ment fubje& to Melancholy | it may be faid, that he 
hath an inclination to Sadnefs , in afmuch as that 
Temperament is the caufe of fuch an Inclination , 
and then the caufe is the fign of theeffe@t. On the 
contrary, by the natural inclination which fome man 
may have to Sadnefs itis ‘prefum’d, that heis of a 
Melancholick Temperament ; ard in that cafe, the 
effed is the fen of the caufe. In fine, by the Timo- 
roufnefs, which may be obferv’d in beth thefe per- 
fons, it may be judg’d that they ate Diffemblers, in 
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regard that both Timoroufnefs and Difsimutation 
proceed from the weaknefs which \atterids the melan- 
cholick Temperament , and then it is, that the effec 
is fign of an effet. Now, fince caufes and effects 
ferve for Signs to the Art wetreat of , the next thing 
to be knownis, what thefe caufes and effe@ts are, 


Art. I 


What Caufes they are which ferve for Signs, 


T isnot to be doubted but that the Caufes | which 

contribute te the difcoverv of men, muft be fuch as 
have an influence over Man,and are in him , thatis, 
fach as caufe fome alteration in the Rody and Soul, 
and promote and change the actions of beth. Of 
thefe there are two Orders; fome are Internal ,fome 
External. 
* The Internal caufes are the Faculties of the Sou!, 
the Temperament , the Conformation of the parts, 


Age, Noblenefs or meannefs of Birth, the Habits , as 


well Intelle@ual, as Moral, and the Pafsions,- The 
External are Parents, the Celeftial Bodies , the Cli- 
mate, the Seafons, Aliment, profperous or adverfe 
Fortune, Example, Advice, Punifhments, and Re- 
wards. For allthefe Caufes make different impref- 
fions upon Man, and according to the f{trengcth they 
have, they producein him different efle@s , and dif. 
pofe him.to fuch and fuch actions, So that every Fa. 
culty of the Soul, every Temperament, every Age, 
every feveral kindof Birth, bath its proper adti- 
ons, its particular difpofitions, its inclinations , and 
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Parents do many times derive to their children 
thofe qualities of bedy and mind , which are natural 
to themfelves, the Climate , Health and Sicknefs, 
courfe of Life, Profperity and Adverfity , Good and 
Bad Example ; in fine,the different afpects of the Ce- 
feftial Bodies canfe an alteration in the Body and 
Soul, imprinting in them divers qualities, and making 
them inclinable to certain ACtions, 


Alii 2. 
What the Effects are mhich ferve for Signs. 


"y ‘He Effelts which proceed from thefe Canfes are 
A alfo of two kinds, for. fome are Cerporcal , 9- 
thers, Spiriteal, 

The Spiritual are the qualities of the mind’, the 
inclinations, the Habits, all the actions and motions 
of the Soul: for, thac they haye been numbred a- 
mong the Caufes, was in confideration of the Effects 
which they produce, as bere they are ranked among 
the Effets, by reafon of the Caufes from which they 
proceed, Forinftance , the Inclination which a man 


hath ro Anger,is the caufe of the Anger , buat isalfo , 


the effe& of the cholerick Temperament, which gives 
birth to that Inclination. 
” The Corporeal Effeds conGht in the Bulk of the Fi- 
gure of the parts, in the firft and fecond Qualities, in 
the Air of the Countenance , inthe Carriage and 
motion ofthe Body, as we fhali fhew more particu- 
larly hereatter,  * , 
So that upon cognizance taken of thefe Caufes, and 
a knowledge of the power they have, fome judgment 
may 
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TO KNOW MEN. 187 
may be made of their prefent, or fature effects ; 


‘And on the other fide , upon anobfervation of the 


Effects and a knowledge ot that whereto they ought 
tobe referred, the prefent or pa{t canfes may be 
ghefs’d at. Thus are they Signs one of the other, 
and THE ART How TO KNOw MEN, 
hath a priviledge to make itsadvantag: of them, in 
order to the performance of what it promifes, 

But in regard allthefe Signs create nor an equal 
knowledge of the things where:o they are referr’d, & 
that forae of them denote the fame wich more cer- 
tainty. then others , itis requifite there fhould be a 
careful examination taken of their Strength and 
Weaknefs , fince that is the chiefeft and moft folid 
sround of this Art. | 


LEEELEDSELSESSSE SASS LSE ESOS 
Cuap. Il. 
Of the Strength and Weaknefs of 


Signs. 





AIt 3. 
What Judgment is made by the Canfes. 
4 Encrally ‘peaking , the judgment which is 
made by the Cautes,ismore uncertain then 
that which is made by the Effedts, in regard 


that fromthe knowledge of the canfe of fome thing, 
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it does not follow , that it fhould produce the effect it 
is imagin'd todo, by reafonof divers obftructions, 
which may happen in the production thereof: But 
when, an effect is feen, it muft of neceffity be , that 
the caufe did precede. Thence it comes , that the 
knowledge which is had of the Temperaments , by 
the marks they leave upon the Body, is more certain 


then that which is had of the inclinations by the 
Temperament,in afmuch as thefe marks are the effects 


of the Temperament, and that the Temperament ts 
the caufe of the Inclinations. 


Aft. 2. 
Of the next Caufes. 


Oreover the caufes are of two kinds , fome are 
termed the Next Caufes, others are Remote. 
From the former, a more certaine judgment may 
be deduced, in regard they have a trier connexjon 
with their effe@s. Accordingly, the knowledge 
which ishad of the Temperament, better difcovers 
the inclinations, then any thing that can be inferr'd 
from Birth, Age, or the Climate, &c. But there 
isnot any Caufe, fromwhich there may be amore 
certaine judgment deducd of amans actions, then 
the Habit: For he who fhall know one to bea juft 
perfon, willbe the more apt to affirm, that upon 
fuch or fuch an occafion, he will do an act of juftice. 
Into this rank may alfo be reduced the Pafsions 
themfelves, in reference to thofe others which are 
wont to accompany them, for the Pafsions never 
march alone, and there isnot any ofthem bur pro- 
duces 
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duces fome others which either appear with it, or fol- 


low ic very clofely, Thus Arrogance, Impatience, 
Indiferetion,accompany Anger, and therefore he who 
knows a man to be fometimes tran{ported with the 
latter, may affirm that he is apt co fall into the others. 
And this obfervation is fo confiderable, that it makes 
way for the Nobleft rule of ail Phy/icgnuomy, whereof 
Ariftotle is the author, and whieh he calls Syiogiftick. 
and of which we fhall have occafion to {peak here- 
after. 

The Qualities or Endowments of the mind do alfo 
Bive a certain judgment of the good & bad producti 
ons, which thall proceed fromthem. Andit may be 
affirmed, that when fome man fhall conceive himfelf 
oblig’d, out of the bent of his own inclination, to em- 
brace fome opinion, or to fpeak to fome bufinefs, he 
will judge and difcourfe of it , anfwerable to the o- 
pinion the world hath of his capacity and endows 
ments, 


Art. 3 Co) 
Of the Remote Canfes« 


§ tothe remote Caufes, if there were fo great 

A certainty in Aftrology as fome imagine to them- 
felves, no queftion but the judgments , which might 
be made uponconfideration of the Celeftial Bodies, 
would be the moft certain of any. But wedonot 
acknowledge fo great a power in thofe Bodies, as 
is attributed to them, and we can grant them,at moft, 
but fome {mall advantage over the Climate, which 
givesfome ground to judge of the Inclinations upon 
the accompt of the Temperament whereof it isa Re- 
mote 
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tore caufe aswell asthey. Ageand Sicknefs may 
be putin'the fome rank. But good and bad Fortune, 
Noblenefs or meanneds of Birth, Examples (under 
which 1 comprehend Counfels, Advice, Rewards,and 
Punifhments ) afford but very doubtful conjectures, 
Laftly the Seafons and Aliment make the moft uncer- 
tain jadgments of any. 


Art. As 


What Fudement that is which i macle by the 
Effeds. 


A. S to what concerns the difcovery which may be 
TA of the Caufes by the Effects, we are to prefup- 
pofe the diftinétion we have already made thereof , 
thatis, that of thefe latter, there are fome Spiritual, 
fome Corporeal, For,generally fpeaking,the judg- 
ment which is made by the Corporeal , is more cer- 
tain then that deducd trom the Spiritual,in as muclr 
as the former immediately proceed from the Tempe- 
rament, and the Conformation of the parts, which 
are the Next Cavfes of the Inclinations, or they 
(viz, the effe@s) proceed from the Paflion it felf, 
which produces them on the Bedy, wlren the Soul 1s 
fired thereby. 

» And as to the Spiritual, which are the Qualities or 
Endowments of the tind, the Inchnations, the ‘Acti- 
éné and Motions Of the Soul, and the Habits, as there 
are many feveral Caufes , whereby each of them 


fray be produc’d , fo the judgment made thereof is: 


the more indeterminate and uncettain, For the Paf- 
fion may be caus’d by divers obje@s, by the Weak- 
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TO KNOW MEN. 15y 
nefs of the Mind, By the Inclination, &c.° In {ike 
manner, the Inclination may be the produ of the 
Inftinct, to the Témpérament, and of Cufttome, The 
Habits alfo have diverfe Principles as well as the 

Walitiés of the mind, fo that it is no éaGe matter 


precifely to affigne the Caufe , from which each of 


thefe Effects proceeds, 

Now, fince there may bea moré exa& knowledge 
deduced from thé Corporeal Effeds , and that it i of 
them only that Phyfiognomy makes ufe, in otder to 
the difcovery of the inclinations, itconcérns us to 
engage upon a more careful examination‘of them, 
and to fee what their number may be, what the cau- 
festhereof are, and what Strength and Weaknefs 
they have, thar fo we may judge, not only of the In- 
elinations , as Phyfiognomy doés , but alfo of the 
Qualities of the mind, the Paffions and Habits,which 
THE ART How TO KNow MEN pretends 
it felf able to difcover by them, : 


LESESEESESELSSIGSSSLSSSEHEY 


CHav. 11e. 
Of the NC atural Signs, 


Y N the firft place, we are here to prefuppofe, that 
2 thére are two kinds of Effects, or Signs, which 
# ‘ate imprincéd'on the Body. | Of thefe,one is the 
Nutural,which proceeds from the conttitution of the 
Body, and the other Elementary Caufés: the other, 
the Afrelogical , which proceeds frdm the Stars or 
3 Cele. 
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192 THE ART HOW 
Celeftial Bodies , whereof AMetopofcepy and Chire- 
mancy make ufe. We fhall hereafter examine,whe- 
ther there be any certainty in thofe Sciences, and 
whether the Signs,upon which they have fram’d their 
Rules, may contribute any knowledge of the Incli- 
nations,the Pafsions, and the Habits, as they pre- 


tend to do. . 
As to the Natural Signs , Ariftotle hath reduc’d 


them to nine Heads or Articles, which are thefe s 


1. The Motion of the Body,as the Gate3the 
Gefture, and Carriage of it. 

2. Beauty, and Deformity. 

3. Colour. | 

4. The Air of the Conntenance. 

5. The quality of the Skin. 

6. The Voice. ) 

Fide Flefhizefs of the Boay« 

8. The Figure O tof the Parts. 

9. The Largnefs 

All thefe Signs proceed from Internal or Exterfial 

Caufes, And this diftinction is fo neceflary , thatit 
makes in a manner, the whole difference there is be- 
sweenthofe which are advantageous and thofe that 
are otherwife, as we fhall make appear. 


The {nternal Caufes are, the Conformation of the 
he Motive Vertue ; the 
which come from with- 
he Body. Thusa 
either out of his natural! Incli- 
or through Weaknefs. 


Beauty and Deformity proceed from Nature, Arti- 
: : fice, 


Parts, the Temperament and t 
External are all thofe things, 
out, and work fome alteration int 
man may go flowly , 
nation, or out of Defign, 
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TO KNOW MEN, 193 
Bde, or Accident, The Colour ought to be confo. 
nant to the Temperament; butthe Air, and fuch 
Other things may alter ic. The Air of the Countes 
mance, and the Voice, the Skin, and che Flefhinefs of 
the parts, may receive alteration upon the fame acs 
éount, Infine, the Figtire of the Parts s either Nas 
tural or Accidental, for a man may become crooked, 
and criimp-fhoulder’d, either by a Fluxion, or bya 
Fall, or by Nature. True it is, that, of théfe Signs; 
fome are not fo eafily changed by the External Cau- 
fes, asthe Figure , the Air ofthe Countenance, and 
Motion, but the Colour, the Skin, and the Voice do 
eafily receive the imprefsionsthereof. 

Buc it being fuppos’d, as it iscertain, that the Ins 
ternal caufes are thofe which produce the moft cer. 
tain Signs ; we make this further obfervation, That 
the Figure and Largnefs of the Parts proceed from 
the Conformation , the Temperament gives the Co- 
Jour, the quality of the Skin,and the Flefhinefs of the 
Parts; The particular kind of Gate, and the other 
Motions proceed from the Motive Vertue: Bur 
Beauty,the Voice & the Air of the Countenance pro 
ceed from all thefe three Caufes joyned together.For 
Beauty confifting in a fymimetry, and juft propor- 
tion of the Members ; as to colour and grace , the 
proportion proteeds from the Conformation, Co- 
four, fromthe Temperament ; andthe grace, from 
Motion, The Voice is anfwerable to the Conform- 
tion of the Organs, their Temperdment, and the mo. 
tionof the Mufcles. In fine, the Air of the Counte» 
nance,and the Carrisge of the Body, have their prin- 
cipal dependence on the Motion: for in the diftur- 
Bartce of the Paffions , the Ait ; which aecompanies 
then’ , is nothing elfe then a certain proportion of 
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the parts’, refulting from the diverfe motions they 
make in purfuic of Good and Evil, which moves 
the Appetite. But that difturbance of the Pafsion 
being calm’d, and taken away, the Air, which remains 
fix'd on the Countenance, relates to the Conformati- 
on and the femperament,as may be obferv’d in thofe, 
who: naturally have the fame conftitution and difpoft- 
tienof the Parts, with thofe, which the Paffion is 
wont to caufe. 


Art. 1. 
Of the Difference of Signs. 


E the Signs before-mentioned fome are Com- 

mon, others Proper, The Common Signs are not 
determinated to any one quality , but may fignifie 
many , onthe contrary, the Proper are determinated 
only to one. 

Moreover, there are fome Signs, which, ina man- 
ner, never change, as the Conformation , all the reft 
may be chang’d, And among thefe laft , fome are 
Stable and Permanent, others are Tramfient, and con- 
tinue but a fhort times , Thus thofe which proceed 
from Age and the Climate, are Stable , but fuch as 
proceed from Sicknefs and the palsions, are of {mall 
continuartice. 

Erom thefe Diftincions , fomething may be de- 
duc’d, which may contribute to the difcovery of the 
Strength and Weaknels of the Signs, for thofe which 
proceed from external caufes do not denote any 
thing certain. And of thofe which the Internal cau- 
feshave produced, the Stable are fignificators of Per- 
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manent Inclinations ; the others:may polsibly de- 
note the prefent Pafsions, but not the natural Incli- 
nations , unlefs-it be by accident ,as Ariffotle {peaks. 
_ Befides, the figns which are the lealt eafily chang’d 
by the External caufes, are the moft certain, fuch as 
are the Figure, the Air of the Countenance, and Mo- 
tion; but the Colour, the Skin, the Flefhinefs of 
the parts, and the Voice, are confequently the lefs 
certain. 

Whereto this may be added ; that the Common 
Signs do not fignifie any thing certain,unlefs there be 
fome proper Sign, whereby they fhould be determi- 
nated, 


Art. 2; 


Of the Means affign'’d by Ariftotle to difcover 
the efficacy of Signs. 


, A Riffetle propofes another Maxim , to find out 
A. the efficacy and certitude of Signs. For he af- 
firms , that , fuchas are obfervablein'the principal, 
and moft excellent parts, are accordingly the moft 
certain, and that, among thofe, the Head is the moft 
confiderable ,but,in that, the Eyes challenge the pre- 
heminence , the Forehead hath the next place , and 
then the Face , comprehending all that is below the 
Eyes. Next tothe Head , are accounted the Breaft 
and fhoulders; inthe third place come the Arms and 
Legs; The Belly is the laft of all, and the leaft confi. 

derable. : | 
But this Role feems fomewliat difconfonant to the 
Maxims of Ariffotle , nay indeed to Reafon it felf. 
For he , who afsigns the Heart for the principle of alk 
P 2 Actions; 
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A@ions, as being that part, wherein he affirms the 
Pafsions to be framed, fliould have beitow’d the firit 
and moft excellent place on the Breaft, and not on the 
Head , and have maintain’d , that the moft certain 
figns of the Inclinations and Pafsions are derivable 
from that part, which encompaffes the place, where 
they have their firft birth. But it isto be obferved, 
that 4rifforle does not there pafs his judgment, of the 
excellency of the parts, asa Philofopher or Phyfician 
woulddo. he confiders them only upon this refle- 
ction, that ‘the Pafsions are more difcoverable in 
thofe, then others. And accordingly , he places the 
Arms and Leggs before the Belly , though they be 
much lefs excellent and lefsconfiderable , as to the 
effence and nature of the Animal, Now itis certain, 
that there isnot any part, wherein the Pafsions are 
fooner, and more apparently ebfervable , then they 
arein the Head: as we fhall fhew more particularly in 
the next Article, 


Ant what d 


That ihe Palfions are moft apparent in the 
Head. 


A Res firtt reafon we fhall give for the more re- 
markable manifeftation of the Pafsions in the 
Head, is this, that they are not fram’d without the: 
ufe of the Senfes, from which is derived the firft 
knowledge of thefe things , that move the Pafsions, 
and that allof them , Touching only excepted , are 
placed inthe Head. Add to this, that the Effimative 
Faculty, whofe work it is to conceive the things 
; which 
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which are good and bad, and gives the firft fhock to 
the Appetite , isinthe Brain; and thatthe ftrength 
and weaknefs of mind, which have alfo adepen- 
dence on the fame part , hath a great'influence over 
the Inclinations and Pafsions. For it is certain, that 
Children , Sick perfons , and Women are ordinarily 
enclin’d to Anger, outof pure weaknefs of mind, as 
having not that heat of blood and heart, which is re- 
quifite for a difpofition to: that Pafsion, 

But the principal reafon hereof proceeds from the 
imprefsion , which the Pafsions make on that pare. 
For as the Soul hath no other defign inthe motions 
of the Appetite, then to bring the Animal to the en- 
joyment of that Good, which fhe conceives neceffary 
thereto, and to remove the Evil, whereby it may be 
injur'd ,; fo, to cempafsher defires, fhe employs all 
the parts, that are under her jurifdi@ion, and caufes 
them to move anfwerably to the intention the hath. 
Now, ofthefe, fome being more fafceptible of mo- 
tion then others, they accordingly make a f{peedier 
difcovery of the agitation wherein fhe is, andthe 
progrefs fhe makes therein : for there are feveral 
degrees in every Pafsion. Inthe firft place, there is 
the emotion, or firft ftirring, of the Appetite, which 
does not iffue out of the Soul,as being an immanent 
action; Then the Heart and Spirits are ftirr’'d , as 
being the chief. Organs of the fenfitive Appetite , and, 
if the Pafsionincreafe, the eyes | the forehead, and 
the other parts of the Head,are fhaken: but ifit till 
advance, and come to execution, and that the Sou! 
would really arrive at the enjoyment of the Good, 
and fhun the Evil , fhe moves the parts defign’d for 
that purpofe. tll aclaft, fhe puts the whole body into 
motion,if fhe be not prevented, 
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<o that itis to be hence obferv’d , that the Heart 
and Spirits are thofe parts of the body which are firft 
moved in the Paffions, But the motion of the Heart 
isnot fenfible , as thatofthe Spirits, which is imme- 
diately to be feen in the Cowntenance , in regard 
they carry the blood along with them, the fudden 
arrival or departure whereof alters, in a moment,the 
colour and figure of the face , which alteration hap- 
pens not to the other parts, and that for two reafons, 
One is, becaufe the Spirits make their recourfe to 
the face more abundantly then to any of the other 
parts, upon this account , that the Senfes are lodge’d 
therein, which ftand in need of fpacieus channels, 
whereby the Spirits may flow thither in greater quan- 
tities. and with more cafe. The otheris, that the 
skin of the Face is of a particular confticution,which is 
not to be foundinany of the other parts. For all 
elfwhere.unlefs it be in the palms of the hands,or the: 
foals of the feet, the skin may be feparated from the 
fleth: But in the Face, they are both fo united toge- 
ther, that they cannot be feparated one from the 
other , without tearing and rending it. Whence it 
comes that the colour, which proceeds from the mo- 
tion and quality of the blood, is more manifeft there, 
then in all the ret of the body , and this alfo fo much 
the more, for that the skin there is very thin and de- 
licate, which is not tobe found in the hands and 
feet. Sothat,it being fhewn, that the Pafsions do 
principally and more eafily change the colour of the 
Face, then thatof any of the other parts, it isto be 
maintain’d as certain , that, in fucha cafe, it muft be 
the place where they appear foonelt and moft evi- 
dently. ae as | Pai: 
‘ Moreover, whereas the Soul, being flirr'd, moves, 
not 
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not onely the Heart, the Spirits, and Humours , but 
alfo thofe parts, which move voluntarily, itis not to 
be queftion’d , but that thofe which are moft apt to 
motion are the firft ftirr’d by her,though their moti- 
on contribute but very little to the execution of her 
defign. For; to what end ferves the wrinkling of the 
forehead , the lifting up of the Bye-brows , and the 
widening of the noftrils in the Paffion of Anger ; or, 
in Bafhfulnefs the cafting down of the eyes, blufhing, 
and being out of countenance? And yet it isnot to 
be doubted, but that all thefe motions proceed from 
the difturbance caus‘d by the Pafsion in the Soul, and 
whereby fhe is hurried, to make ufe of whatever 
ftands in her way ,though it be no advantage to her,as 
we faid before. 

Since therefore that, of the parts , there are not 
any fo fufceptible of motion, nor fo fuddenly betray 
their refentment of the Pafsions , as thofe which are 
in the Head, Avsffotle had reafon to afsignit the firit 
place, as to what concerns Phyfiognomical Signs ; and 
to difpofe the eyes in the moft excellent place therein, 
then to bringin the forehead, and fo confequently 
the others, for the reafons we have alledged. 


Art 4. 


That the Inclinations are woft apparent in the 
Head. 


Ye might be faid that all this Difcourfe does indeed 
£ demonftrate the appearance of the Pafsions more 
remarkably in the Face,then any where elfe , but that 
the fame thing is not to be-concluded as to the Incli- 
P 4 nations; 
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2c0 "THE ART HOW 
nations, and that all this alteration, and all thefe mo- 
tions, which are confequent to the agiration of the 
Soul, are only tranfient Signs , incapable of denoting 
permanent difpolitions, fuch as are thofe of the Incli- 
nations and Habits. But we conceive it no inconfi- 
derable advancement to have fhewn, that the Cha- 
racters of the Pafsions are principally apparent in 
that part of the Body, fince that., according to the 
rule of conformity, whereof we fhall {peak hereafter, 
thofe who naturally have the fame air, which the Paf 
fion cavfes, are inclinable to the fame Pafsion. 
However it may happen, if the Temperament, the 
Conformation of the parts, and the Motive vertue, be 
the caufes of permanent Signs, it is confequently 
certain, thatthere are not any parts , wherein the 
Formative vertue acts more efficacioufly , then it 
does inthe Head , by reafonof the exceliency of its 
Operations, and its Organs, no parts, wherein the 
Temperament can be more eafily difcover'd, by rea+ 
fon of the particular conftitution,which the skin is of ; 
infine, no parts, wherein the motive vertueis {tron- 
ger,and more free in its motions, fince there it is inits 
proper feat and vigour. | Het 
To thefe reafons, this may be added, that the great 
variety of the organs, which are inthe Head, fupplies 
us with a greater numberof Signs , then any other 
part whatfoever, and that, Audacity and Fear taken 
away, as alfo fome others whieh have dependance on 
them, there is not any Pafsion that leaves its marks.on 
the parts, whereby the Heart is encompafsd. So that, 
without any further difficulty we may allow the Head 
the preheminence , as to what concerns the Signs ob- 
fervable in Phyfognomy. ye eee 
IGE CET Ae ON. Art, 
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Art. 5. 


That the Inclinations are difcoverable by the 
Arms and Leggs. 


i may feem deducible from thefe laft reafons, that 
we are willing to allow the fecond rank to the 
Arms and Leggs , and admit themtobe the places, 
from which, next to the Head , there may be drawn 
fach’ Signs , as may pretend to moft certainty , and 
whereof there are a greater number , and confe~ 
quently, that the Breaft is not fo confiderable as they 
are. Andindeed, if the Air of the Face, the Be- 
haviour , and motion,be more certain Signs then the 
Figure, as Arifforle , inthefe words feems to affirm, 
LoyveeTepecy Tols HIGTL, X Hale TAs KIVHTES Hy TE OXN- 
pare, placing the Figure after the Motions,it is cer- 
tain,that they are much more apparent in the Gefture 
and Gate,then in the Breaft where it may be thought 
there is only the Figure to be confider'd. 

But we are here to call to mind, what we have faid 
elfewhere, to wit, that the Pafsions may be confi- 
der’d in their firft ftirring, and in their execution, 
and that the execution is not alwaies confequent te 
the ftirring and emotion. Nowthe Arms and Legs 
are the principal organs in order to the execution of 
what the Appetite commands, and the Hearris the 
principle and fource of the emotion, So that the 
marks which this latter gives are more univerfal, 
and more certain,then thofe of the others , it being 
affirmed , that the Heart is alwaies movd in the Paf- 
fions,and that every Pafsion comes not to execution. 
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I add further , that the Breaft and Shoulders have 
alfo their particular carriage and motion , as wellas 
the Arms.  belides, that che motion of the Arms, and 
the manner of Going, may bechang’d by cuftom, 
whereas the fame thing cannot be faid of the Figure 
of theBreatt, which alwaies denotes the Tempera- 
ment of the Heart , and, confequently, the Inclina- 
tions. Andasfor Ariftotle, we are to affirm, that he 
does not make any comparifon between the Air of 
the Countenance,and Motion , and Figure; but he 
compares thefe three together with the other Signs, _ 
as, for example, the Colour, the Voice, the quality 
of the Skin, and the Flefhy parts , which no doube 
are much lefs certain then the former, as we {aid elfe- 


where. Sothatit isco be maintain’d,as manifeft, that 


the moft excellent place, from which the moft re- 
markable Signs of Phyfiognomy are to be drawn, is 
the Head, the next tothat, the parts which enclofe 
the Heart, the third ; the Arms and Leggs; and the 
laft, the Belly. - For though this laft hath fome right 
to difpute the precedence with the Arms, by reafon 
of the many Signs found therein, efpecially as to what 
concerns the Temperament , yet itis moft certain, that 
modefty does not eafily permit that part'to be confi- 
der’d, whence it muft needsfollow, that the Signs are 
fo much the lefs manifelt, whereto may be added 
this alfo,that they do not principally denote the ope- 
rations of the fenfitive Soul, but only of the Vegeta- 
tive, and that itis only by accident, that it makes any 
fignification of the other. 7 
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Art. 6. 


Frout what places the Signs are taken. 


He moft confiderable places from which the Signs 
_ arteto be taken, are, as Ariffotle affirms, thofe 
eg’ar XH Ppoviigras wAEISNS emmperreia yiveret, In qnibus 
[apientia multe apparentia fit; which affertion may 
be explicated twoways. The former, that the parts 
where Wifdom and Modelty ought to be moft appa- 
rent, are thefe which difcover the moft certain marks 
of the Inclinations. So that the air of the countenance, 
and the carriage or deportment of the Body, making 
the principal difcovery of Wifdom ina man, itis ac- 
cordingly from thofe places, that we are to derive the 
moft affured Signs of Phyfiognomy; For,as Prudence 
brings along with it a general difpofition to all the 
other Vertues, So, on the other fide, Imprudence 
invefts a man with a fufceptibiliry of all forts of-Vices 
and Imperfections. So that the places, where thofe 
two qualities are moft remarkable, muft of neceflity 
furnifh us with the Signs of ali the other Inciinations. 
The fecond Explication of that Affertion, and, in 
my judgment, the better, is, that the external parts, 
whereof the Soul feems to fland moltin need, and 
wherein fhe imploys the more art and condud, whe- 
ther as to the framing of them, or keeping them af- 
ter they are fram’d, are thofe from which we are to 
extract the moft certain Signs of the Inclinations. The 
reafon, this, that the Soul, raaking a fuller difcovery 
of her felf, and, in fome fort, more manifeltly pro- 
ducing her felfin thofe parts, than in the ae se in 
3 thera 
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them alfo makea greater difcovery of her Inclinati- 
ons. Now, itis generafly acknowledg'd, that there 
are not any, wherein her cares, her eonduct, and her 
induftry are more apparent, thanin the eyes, and in 
the other parts of the Head; inregard thar all che 
Senfes, nay, Reafonit felf, arelodg’d therein, and, 
next to them, inthe Breaft, upon this account, that 
it comprehends the fource of life, and that the Ap- 
petite hath its refidence there, And laftly, in the 
Arms and Leggs, as being the in{ftruments of volun- 
tary motion, which, next to Sentiment, is the nobleft 
quality of che Animal. 

From the precedent Difcourfe, it is eafily feen, 
that there cannot be an affured judgment made of the 
Soul’s Inclinations, otherwife than by the proper and 
permanent Signs, and that thefe are commonly drawn 


from. the Figure, the Air of the countenance, the 


Motions, and the Elefhy parts of the Body. So that 
among the Signs proposid by Arifforle, the Figure, 


and Air of the countenance have the firft place. Then. 
- follows the Motion, in as much as the Animal does 


not move, but anfwerably to the motion of the Ap- 
petite, and fo it is eafie to judge, of what quality 
the Appetite is, by Motion, which is one of its ef- 
feds, The fefhy parts of the Body have the third 
place, in regard they denote the matter, whereof the 
body confifts: Now, every matter requiresits par- 
ticular form, and fo, by the qualities of the matter, 
the qualities of the form may be known,- The Skin 
and Hair come next, in as much asthey are certain 
difcoveries of the flefhinefs, In fine, Colour and 
the Voice bring up the Rear, and have the lait place, 
inregard they may be eafily alter’d, efpecially the 
Voice, which is chang’d ina moment, by the Pafit- 
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ons, by the leaft fuxion, and by an hundred other 
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& S all the Signs, whereof we have treated, i 
1 * taken diftinély one from the other, afford us i. 
ae | not avery certainjudgment of what we would bs 


: deduce from them, and that ic is requifite, there 

| . Should be a concurrence of feveral of them, to makea 
Ff perfect denotation of what we would difcover therby; 
4 | fo Phyfiognomy hath reduc’d them into diversClafles, 
|| Wherein are comprehended all thofe which have any 
relation tothe fame end and fignification. And the 
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i | number of thefe Claffes is drawn from four rapports i 

Bi | and refemblances, which may be betweenMen & other i: 
in | things. it being cenceivable, that one man may have ‘ 
a fome refemblance to another, who fhall be mov’d 








by fome paffion, or to Men of another Climate, or 
to Women, or to Brutes. Now, upon thefe four 
refernblanees, Phyfiognomy hath made four general 
Rules , which befides that they promote its particular 
defign, 
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defign, do further difcover the initials of that Science, 
and the improvements it hath made, in feveral Times 


and Ages. 
Ais sb 
of the Progrefs of Phyfioguomy. 


J Conceive then, it may be laid down as a 
thing not queftion’d, that phyfiognomy had its 
beginnings and advancements, as the other Sciences 
had, which havenot of a fudden, and, asit were, at 
the firft tart, nor yet inthe fame Age, attain’d the 
perfection and accomplifhment,whichTime and after- 
experiences have brought them to. And it isvery pro- 
bable, that the firft obfervations made thereof, were 
taken from the effects, which the Paffions produce in 
the countenance , and that it having been obferv'd, 
that a Man tranfported with Anger, or caft down by 
fadnefs, bad his countenance in fuch or {uch a pofture, 
fome obfervant Perfoninferr’d the likelihood there 
was, that thofe who naturally had their countenances 
fo, were accordingly inclin'd to the fame Paflions. 
For this manner of judging of the Inclinations is 
more confonant to common fence, and the moft eafie 
to be obferv’d. Afterwards there was taken into 
confideration the refemblance which may be between 
men, and other Animals, and a judgment was made 
of the conformity of their Inclinations, by the re- 
femblance there was between them. Then was there 
notice taken of that whichis between the Sexes , and, 
at laft, that between men of different Climates. For 
itiscertain, that the Sexes, in each Species, have the 
Figure of the Body and the Inclinations different, 
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as well as men of different Climates , and that ifthere 
be a refemblance, as. to Yigure, between any two of 
them, there ought to be.alfo the fame, as to their 
Inclinations. 


Arte l:2% 


That the Syllogiftical Rule was added by 
Ariftotle. 


4 Mex far went the Antient Phyfiognomy.To thefe 
obfervations Avifterle hath fince added the Rule 
which he calls Sylogifiea/. Now,*though the rules 
which the antient Profeffors of Phyfiognomy made ufe 
of were not bad, yet were they not certain enough, to 
eftablifh a Science upon them, in regard they did not 
employ themall in their judgments, nay, indeed us'd 
them not as they fhould have done, and that they 
wanted the SyHogiftical Rule,without which, the other 
are defective.:And thence it came, that Arifotle found 
fant with them, and hath thewn, by folid reafons, 
that there was no certainty in their Science, 


Art. 3. 
The defect of the firfi Rule of Phyfoguomy, 


Or,as to what concerns the firft means,which they 
callapparent Conformity or Refemblance,tmacé- 
mia they minded not,that there are many contraryIn. 
clinations, which caufe the fame conftirution of coun- 
tenance, as, for inflance, Fortitude, and Impudence, 
Befides, 
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e 


Befides, the Air of countenance 1s chane'd in 4 md- 
merit, according as the Soul is movd. and foaman 
naturally fad, may exprefs a certain cheerfulnefs in his 
countenance, upon the occurrence of fome agreeable 
object. In fine, this Rule is very imperfect, and 
confin’d the ftudy of Phyfiognomy to too Ratrow 
limits. 


Art. Av 
The defectivenefs of the Jecond Rule. 


He fecond Rule, which they draw from the re- 

HT femblance there may be, between Man and 
other Animals, is yet more doubtfull, efpecially con- 
fidering the manner, how they made ufe of it. For 
there is not any man, as Arifforle affirms, who hath ar 
abfolute refemblance with any other Animal whatfo- 
ever, but onely in fome particular part , and there 1s 
sround to doubt, whether any one part is capable of 
creating a judgment of an Inclination, proper to tlie 
whole Species. Secondly, itis to be confidered, that 
there are few Signs proper and peculiar to any one 
Species, and that there be many common Ones ; and 
therefore the refemblance whichis made betweena 
man and fome other Animal, by the common Signs, 
will be defective, and fignifie nothing, fince it may 
be alfo made to another different Species. Nay, if 
the refemblance be made by Signs proper to fucn a 
Species, there will ftill be reafon to queftion, whether 
thofe Signs-do déeterminatelydenote fuch an Tneclinatts 
on, fince itis to be conceiv'd, every Anirhal hatli fe- 


veralothers, Thusthe Figure,proper to a Tygre,ls; 
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to havea very {pacious mouth, fhort ears, and the 
skin fpotted » But this cannot defign a particular In- 
clination, in regard that being a {trong, cruel, and 
indocib!e creature, it cannot be determined to which 
of thefe qualities that Figure may have any core 
refpondence, And therefore the antient phyfiogno- 
mitts, could not, by this Rule, make any judgment of 
the Inclinations, whether they made ufe of thofe 
Signs; which are common, or thofe which are proper 
to the Animals, | 


~ oe 





Art. 5. 


How Ariftotle makes ufe of the fecond Rule. 

T will be faid, tliat, by this veafon, Arifforle de- 
4 {troys as well his own dodtrine, asthac ofthe An- 
tients, it being found, that, irrother places, he makes 
ufe of thisvery Maxime, That fuch, or fucha Figure 
denotes fuch, or fuch an Inclination, and chat this ts 
applicable to Lions, Bagles, Ravens, cc. It is true, 
that Ariffotle, in appearance, makes ufe of the fame 
Rule, buc it is after another manner then the old 
Phytiognomifls haddone. For thefe confider’d not 
the marks and figns of Animals ; and thereupon they 
concluded, that he who refembled them in that, had 
the fame Inclinations, as were found inthe Souls of 
thofe Animals, 

Onthecontrary, Ariffotle confiders not the Signs 
as proper to the Animals, but as proper to the Incli- 
nations , which having not been obferv'd by Bealdus, 
occafion'd that great perfon to fall into a manifeft con: 
tradiction. And accordingly, he afterwards teaches, 
how that obfervation isto be made, and affirms, that 
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we ought to confider feveral perfons who have the 
{ame natural habit, fuch as may be, for example, For- 
titude, and mark, in what particular Sign they agree : 
and it fhall be found, that their refemblance will be 
in thefe particulars, in having the-mouth large, and 
the extremities thick and ftrong. Then you are to 
make your reflection on thofe Creatures, which are 
known to be naturally ftrong, as Lions, Bulls, Eagles, 
and Tigres, and finding that all thefe kinds of Ani- 
mals have thofe parts after the fame manner, it will 
be very probably judg’d, that they are the marks of 
Strength or Fortitude. 

Bur this is not yet fufficient, it is further requilice, 
that we examine, whether there may not be fome 
other Creatures, which, though they be ftrong, yet 
have not thofe marks: for if there be not, the Sign is 
certain, otherwife, fome doubt may be made efit. 
And the fame courfe is to be taken, in order to the 
difcovery of all the other Inclinations. But after what 
manner foever we may make ufe of this Rule, vet is it 
not ofextent enough, to perform what may be made 
out by Phyfiognomy, in regard there are but very 
few Creatures, whereof we can have the knowledge 
of their particular inclinations, and the Figure of the 
parts correfpondent to thofe Inclinations, So that it 
it is then only to be accounted certain, when it is cons 
firmed by the others, and particularly by the Syllo- 
giftical Rule which fupplies the defect of thefe four. - 
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Art. 6. 
What the Syllogiftical Rule és. 


& | Ow, this Syllogiftical Rule denotes the preferit 
. W inclinations and paffions, ina way contrary to 
the others, in as much as it doesnot require proper 
Signs ; but, froman inclination and a paffion known 
by thofe marks, ir deduces the difcovery of another, 
which hath not any. And this Rule is grounded on 
the connexion there is, between the Inclinations, the 
Habits, and the Paffions. For one being the effed of 
the other, it maybe judged, that a man hath an in- 
- ¢lination to fuch a paffion or habit, though there be 
not any Sign proper thereto, and which may make 
any difcovery of it, as being onely known, that the 
man hath that which is che caufe of this, Thus haying 
once known, that a manistimorous, it may be faid, 
that he hath a natural inclination to Avarice, and 
confequently that he is 2Mifer , that he is suilty of 
artifices and diffimulation , that his fearfalnefs caufeg 
him to fpeak with acertain mildnefs and fubmiffien . 
that it renders him diftruftfull, apt to fufpe@, hard 
of belief, a bad friend, ec. Thus Ariftotle Sives an 
example of this kind of Judgment, affirming, thar, 
if aman be fubje@ to Anger, and of {mall ftature he 
isEnvious, But I conceive there is an errour in the 
Text, and that inftead of guxpds; which fignifies little, 
it fhould be read apt, whiclr isas much as froward, 
humourfome, and one’ who is not pleafed ac any 
thing, as we thall fhew in its proper place, | 
As to the other four rules, thofe which are takers 
froma the Air of the conntenance,and the refemblance 
a ae there 
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there may be between the Sexes, are the moftcertain, 
and the moft generally acknowledged. For there is 
hardly any Sign but may be referr’d to them, as 
Ariftotle affirms , wenncos B'Erces moby] Tel onpecta tvane= 
eey eg TL Shmcemeay, Ky lg aphey X) DHAUs That of 
the Climates is more'generall chen the other, which 
‘staken from the refemblance of Animals: buc it is 
not fo certain, in regard chat all chofe who are of the 
fame Climate, are not of the fame Temperament, and 
haye not the fame Conformation of parts ; and there- 
fore this is no neceffary confequence, that becaufe a 
roan is born in Greece he mult be vain, unconftant,and 
alyar: and fo of the rett. 
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After what manner T HE ART 
HOW TO KNOW 
MEN. makes ufe of the 
Rules of Phyfognomy. 


Arto UL: 


How the. faid. Art makes ufe of the firft Rule of 


that Science. 


r Hus have we given an account of the Means 
which Phyfiognomy makes ufe of,in order to 
the difcovery of the Inclinations, and which - | 
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TO KNOW MEN. 213 
the Art we teach ought alfo to employ, in profecuti- 
on of the fame defign, But befides that there are fome 
others befides thofe , and that it hath many more 
things to difcover than the other, it will not propofe 
its Rules nakedly jas Phyfiognomy hath done, but efta- 
blifh the grounds thereof, before they be reduced 
into practice, ies 

When therefore the firft Rule tells.us, that: thof, 
who naturally have the fame Air, and the fame Cha- 
racters attending the motion of a Paflion; care ‘in- 
clin'd to the fame Paflion s' itis to be noted , that the 
ground on which this Rule is eftablifh’d, isthe know< 
ledge of the Characters of the paffions: For; st were 
to no purpofe, to affirm, that he, who naturally hath 
the Characters of Anger, :isinclin’d to. Anger, ifit 
be not known, what the Characters of Anger are. 
This Art therefore pretends to draw a pouttraiture of 
every paffion in particular, to defign the Air and Fi- 
gure it gives to allthe parts of the Body, ‘and allithe 
motions it excites in the Soul, For,befides what.it will 
contribute to.the defign the Art hath ro make known 
the paffions, which cannot remain fecret after fo ma- 
ny indicia given thereof ,1t will alfo,by that means; 
declare thofe which are confequent one to another, 
and between which there is a: connexion,the ground 
of the Syllogiftical Rule; and by degrees; make thac 
rule conduce to the difcovery of the paffions, 1 muft 
thereforedivide the Treatife of the Chara@ers, into 
twoand twenty Chapters, whereof the firft eleven 
fhall treat of the Simple Paffions, comprehending 
among them Defire, Laughter, and Weeping , and 
the other eleven fhall treat ofthe Afixt Paffions ac- 
cording to the order we have fet down before, 
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Art. 2. 
How it makes ufe, of the fecoud Rule. 


Sto the fecond rule, which teaches, that thofe 
‘men, who have fome parts refembling thofe of 
forme ether Creatures, have the fame Inclinations 
with thofe Creatures. it is to-be examin’d, what 
Greatures thofe-aré, which may give a ground for this 
rule:, Forvall are‘not fit to be admitred into that pre- 
dicament; either in regard that fafficient obfervations 
have not been made of them, or that they are at too 
great,a diftance ftom the nature of man, as Infects, 
Serpents, Fifhes, ec. Ariftotle therefore in his Phy- 
fiognomy ihath, pitch’d upon twenty fever, 'to wit, 
fifteenfour-footed Béafts, and feaven Volatiles. The 
fornier ‘are the Lion, the Panther, the Horfe, the 
Hart , the Ox, the Afs, the Dog, the Wolf, the 
Swine, the Goat, the Sheep, the Ape, the Fox, 
theCat, andthe Frog. ‘The: other are, the Eagle, 
the Hawk, the Cock, the Raven, the Quail, Sea: 
Fowl, and {mall Birds, Others have added to thefe, 
the Owl, and the Oftrich, tris therefore requifite, 


there fhould be fo many Chapters defign’d, wherein 


mutt be treated, of the natures of thefe Animals, and 
efpecially of thofe parts of them, whereto thofe of 
men may have any refemblance, and of the In¢li- 
nations they denote, ‘Blt AO 


Art. 


iy 




















How the faid Art makes ufe of the third 
Rule. 


§ tothe third Rule, which fhews, that he, who 
A hath any femblance to Men of fome‘ether Cli- 
mate , hath the fame Inclinationsas they have , this 
is grounded on the Figure of the Body , and fuchIn- 
clinatiens of the Soul, as that Climate caufes. Butin 
afmuch as the Climate is to be confider’d , not only 
by the pofition of the Heavens, but alfo by the nature 
of the Soil, by the Scituation, by the Winds reigning 
thete, itis requifite in the firft place to treat of that 
Conftitution of the Body, and the Inclinations, which 
a hot, dry, cold, or moift Climate may caufe , and 
afterwards of thofe, which may proceed from a 
moift, or dry, fruitful or barren foil. In the third 
place, of that which is confequent to the fcituation, as 
it is oriental or occidental ; high,or low ; maritime, 
or mediterranean, In fine, what contribution may 
be made thereto’by the feveral Winds, Eaft, Welt, 
North and South, 

Thence it muft defcend to the Figure and Man- 
ners of thofe Nations , which depend partly om thefe 
caufes,partly on the original of the peop!e themfelves, 
whereof they ftill retain fometin@ure, as alfoon 
the good or ill fortune which hath attended them, 
and caufes thera to change their former difcipline, 
and their ancient courfe of life. This Treatife mutt 
needs be long , and will require great pains to bring 
ittoa period. For, befides that there mutt be fome 
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reafon given of the particular Figure of every People, 
and its inclinations, which is a thing very hard to do, 
it muft alfo give anaccount ef the Laws, which are 

roper thereto, in regard that the Law,as P/ato fayes, 
18 the finding out of Truth, ‘all fortsof Laws being 
mot convenient for all manner of Nations, but only 
fuch as are conformable to their natural difpofitions , 
and he who hath lighted on that Conformity and 
Correfpondence, hath met with Truth. -But how- 
ere it may be , this Difcourfe isto be divided into fo 
many Chapters, as there are Climates, and thofe fub- 
divided again into fo many Sedtions, as there be Na+ 
tions inhabiting each of them, . 


Art. 4. 


How the faid Art makes ufe af the fourth 
Rule. 


‘He fourth Ruleteaches us, That thofe men who 

have any thing in their countenances approach- 
ing the Beauty of Women, have the fame Inclinations 
asthey have, andonthecontrary, This is groun- 
ded on the Beauty, which is peculiarly anfwerable 
to either Sex, as alfo upon the Inclinations, which are 
natural to eachof them. It is therefore requifite, 
there fhould bea difcourfe concerning Beauty , and 
rhatit fhould be divided into two Treatifes , whereof 
the former fhall thew how all the parts ought to be 
made which frame the Beauty of Man, and the In- 
clinations attending it. And the other isto give a 
particular account of the parts whereof the Beauty 
ofthe Woman confifts, andthe Inclinations corre- 
My {pondent 
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frondent to her Sex, All this fhall be treated im fifty 
Chapters, there being no lefs then twenty five parts 
ineach Sex , whereby they are reprefented as dif- 
fering one from the other , the Colour and Propor- 
tion, which ought to be between them, being compre- 
hended therein. 


Arty 5. 


why The Art how to know Men treats of she 
Lempevranents. | 


Ut in repard thefetwo laft Rules are principally 

erounded on the Temperament, before we come 
to the examination of them , it is requifite there 
fhould be a previous Treatife of the Temperaments, 
and a difcovery made of the Inclinations, which each 
of them cavfes inthe Soul, and the Figure it Gives to 
the parts ofthe Body. And this is to be done in fifty 
two Chapters wherof the firft fixteentfhal treat of the 
Temperaments which are conformable to the whole 
Body , and the other thirtyfix,ofthofe of theNobler 
parts.For there are fome principal temperaments cor- 
refpondent to the four Humours, when they are only 
p-edominant, towic, the Sanguine, the Cholerick, 
the Melancholick, and the Flegmatick , then each of 
thefe hath fome one of the other humours predomi- 
nant under it, as the Cholerick- Sanguine, the Melan- 
cholick-Sanguine,&c, and that makes up the number 
of fixteen, In fine, every noble part is either tem- 
perate, or hot, cold,dry, or moilt, or is hot and 
moift, hot and dry, cold and moift, cold anddry. So 
chat there being four noble parts , and each of thofe 
3 having. 
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having nine differences of Temperaments, all put to- 
gether, make up two and fifty kinds‘of Temperaments 
which muft be known, in order toa judgment of the 


Inclinations. 
Art. 6. 


That there are other Rules belides thofe of Phy- 
fiognomy , whereby the Inclinations way be 
difcover'd, 


Hus isit, that The Art how to know Aten makes 

ufe of the Rules of Phyfiognomy, for the difco- 
very of the Inclinations , and how, upon fmall foun- 
dations, it defigns the greateft fuperftructure, where- 
of Science ever attempted thecarrying on, But it 
does not think that {ufficient, as having added thereto 
fome other means whereof Phyfiognomy makes no 
advantage. For,befides that is makes the very effects 
of the Inclinations to contribute to the difcovery of 
them, to wit, the defire of doing the adions, and the 
pleafure there isin doing them often , it being a 
thing out of all difpute, that if a perfon be obferv’d 
to be often defirous to.do the fame thing, or that he 
does it many times with a certain pleafure, it isa cer- 
tain fign of the Inclination he hath thereto. Befides 
this, Ifay , it very advantageoufly makes ufe of the 
remote caufes , whereof we have made mention be- 
fore ; for though the judgments, which may.be de- 
duced from them, be not abfolutely certain, yet do 
they either fortifie or weaken thofe, which proceed 
fromthe next caufes, which are , as we faid , the In- 
ftint, the Temperament, and the Conformation of 
the parts. Accordingly, ifaman be of fucha Tem- 
perament 
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TO KNOW MEN. 219 
perament and Conformation, as may be proper for 
courageous actions, and that he be withalla perfon 
well defcended, that he be young, fortunate,and rich, 
that he have fome military imployment, and that he 
be of a warlike nation, itis certain, that the judge- 
ment which may be made of his being inelin’d to cou- 
rageous actions fhall be more creditable, then if thefe 
circumftances did not occur. 

But if with that fortunate Conftitution, he be of a 
mean extraction, if he be poor ard unfortunate , and 
ftricken in years, if he be ofa Profeffion that abates 
his courage, and keeps it down ; if he be of a Climate 
over: hor, or over-moift , the Inclination which Na- 
ture hath beftow'd on him to courageous actions fhall 
be ‘much weakned by thefe caufes , how remote fo- 
ever they may be,, and. the judgment, ro be made 
thereof ought to be the more referv'd. 

It is therefore neceffary that there fhould be a 
previous knowledge of the Inclinations, which 
thefe caufes produce, that they fhould be com- 
par’d together, and that it be examin’d how far they 
fortifie or weaken the others, Whence it comes, that, 
having treated of the Inclinations of the Inhabitants 
in general ,  ixmuft difcourfe of thofe of Children, 
Young perfons, perfe& Men, and O!d men. Thence 
it mutt defcend tothe Moral Caufes , which arein 
number feventeen , to wit, Noblenefs and Meannefs 
of Birth, Wéalth and Poverty, Soveraignty and Sub- 
jection, Profperity and Adverficy , and the courfe of 
Life, towit, the Art Military, Medicine, Mufick, 

Hunting, Dancing, Philofophy , Mathematicks, the 
ftudy of the Laws, Oratory and Poetry ,obferving the 
Inclinations and Manners which accompany each of 
thefe Profeffions : fo that this will be the work of 
a | | one 
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220 THE ART HOW 
one and twénty Chapters. And after all thefedif- 
quifitions, it may well be confident, that it is able to 


‘difcover, not only the prefent inclinations , but alfo 


thofe which are palt , and thofe which may yet be to 
come , through the change, which either hath been, 
or fhall be made, in the Temperament and the Moral 
Caufes. 


SEESELSSE SES LESSEE ESSE ES 
Cuaprp. VI. 


How the cA ttions and Motions of 


the Soul are known. 


'He next work of our Art how to know ALen 

muft be’, to fhew how the actions and mo- 

yi. tions of the Soul areto be known, we mean 
not thofe which are evident and manifeft , for it were 
ridiculous to give Rules, to find out , whether.a Van 
bein Anger’, when heis feen tran{ported with the 
fury, which that Paffion infpires, or whether he be 
fad, when he complains and laments, and feems to be 
over-whelm’d with affliction, Bucin regard there 
are fome Pafsions, which are to beforefeen before 
they are framed, and that of thofe which are fo,there 
are fome that are not produc’d to any great height,as 
Hatred: that fome of them are theatrical and feig- 
med as thofe of Flatterers ; Nay,that there are fome 


‘eloak’d with contrary appearances , aS when aman 


would have it thought he loves anogher perfon,. 
though 
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though he hates him, whenoné makes fhew of a 
certain joy, when he hath much ado to {mother his 
grief, in fine, Defigns clofely carried on, fecret Acti- 
ons, the unknown Authors of known actions: All 
thefe things, Tfay , are the main fubject of the Art 
we {peak of, and the Rulesit gives for the knowledge 
of them. And nodoubt but there are fuch Rules, 
fince there is not any thing confiderable fram’d in the 
Mind , which may not be difcover’d by the Counte- 
nance, bya mans Words, by the Effects, and fome 
Circumftances,from which there may certaid , or, at 
leaft, very probable conjectures be deduc’d, 


Art I. 


That there are two kinds of Actions. 


king, cwo kinds of actions , fome fimple and plain, 
and fuch as they appear to be, others, deceitful, and 
cloak’d with difsimulation. Allthe difficulty to be 
overcome inthe former, is, to difcover the end for 
which they are done. For, inevery AGtion, there is 
alwaies the apparent and manifeft motion , whichis 
the matter , and as it were the body of the Action, 
and the Inrention, which is the form ; and, as it were, 
the Sou! of the Aion , and that is ever obfeure and 
hidden. Thus when there is anecefsity of fighting 
againtt the Enemies of the State , the act of fighting 
is the matter of the Adtion, and is evident, but the 
End and Intention of it isa feeret, in regard itis not 
known, whether it be for Honour, or Advantage, 
whether it be done out of foree or by example, &c, 
There 


B jt obferved then, that there are,generally fpea- 
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There will be ther®fore a particular Chapter for dif- 
covery of the Ends and Intentions of the Actions, 





Att. 2. 


of Diffimulation. 


§ concerning the other A@ions, which are 
cloak’d and cover’d with Difsimulation, the dif- 
covery of them is much more difficult , for that diffi- 
culty occurs not only inthe body of the Action , but 
alfo in the End of it, which is fhrowded in divers pre- 
tences. And among Actions, the External may be 
-difguis’d under contrary appearances , and the Inter- 
nal, which are the Thoughts and the Pafsions, may be 
eafily diffembled. Befides , Difsimulation infinuates 
it felf into the Words, the Countenance, and the Ef- 
fe&ts, whether it makes its advantage of them diftinét- 
ly or altogether as we fhall fhew more at large inthe 
Treatife of Difsimulation, 

Now the means, whereby the Art, we teach, 
pretends to the difcovery of it , are twelve in num- 
ber. 

The firft is, to examine the difsimulation by it felf, 
and to fee whether there be any [tkelihood or pro- 
bability, the thing fhould be asit is pretended , whe- 
ther the countenance of the Diflembler belyes his 
words and whether the £ fleets are confonant,or con- 
‘trary one to another, 

The fecond,to oblige him who hath been caught 
in it, to difcover it himfelf by fair words and pers 
fuafions, 

3.10 oblige him to it by punifhments, 
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4. By Rewards. 

5. By prefent punifhments or rewards. 

6, By a threatning of future punifhments, and pro- 
mifes of future rewards, 

7. By importunity. 

- $. By Wine and Good-fellowfhip. 

9.By a confideration of the perfon who atts , as 
whether he be of a timorous or confident difpofition, 
whether he haye the reputation of being fincere , or 
be a noted diffembler , whether he be an inferiour 
perfon who fpeaks, &c. 

10. Bya like confideration of the perfon againft 
whom the difsimulation is ated, as whether he be 
one who is dreaded , whether a Prince,Mafter,&c, 

11. There is yet a further way of difcovering the 
Difsimujation, by a fudden motion of fome Pafsion, 
which breaks forth, and betrayes what isin the Soul, 
fuch as may be that of Anger. 

12. The fame difcovery.may be made by a fudden 
fally of Joy. 

And upon all thefe feveral means, there are cer- 
tain particular Rules , which fhall be explicated in fo 
many. Chapters, 


Art. 2. 


How Attions may be foreseen. 


FD Ut we now come to examine, whether there be 
Pany Rules, whereby the A‘Cions of the Mind,and 
the Paffions of the Soul, may be forefeen before they 
are fram'd, and wherher it may be affirm’d, that,upon 
fuch or fuch an coccafion, a man will have rational 
appre- 
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apprehenfions, if he fhould chance to be tranfported 
with Anger, or fall into Fear,&c. As to the Actions 
of the Mind, as they mutt be neceffarily conformable 
tothe ftrength or weaknefs of the Faculties, where-: 
by they aré produc’d , fois itcertain, that aman, 
who fhall have the organs , fubfervient to thofe Fa- 
culties, well or illdifpos’d , fhall have good or bad» 
produGions of the mind , and chatit may be affur’d, 
that, whenhe fhall beoblig’d to the reception of 
fome fentiment , or to {peak of fome affair , he will 
judge and fpeak of it, according to the capacity, 
which the world was perfuaded he had, as we have 
frid elfewhere, The Habit and Inclination do the 
like; forifit be known a manis Juft, Magnificent, 
Valiant, &c. it will be undoubtedly faid, that, when 
any occafion fhall prefent ie felf, his fentimaents will be 
confonant to the Vertue and Inclination he hath. 


Art 4. 


How the Palfions may be forefeen. 


Ut as tothe Paffions , there cannot fe certain 4 

judgment be made of them, and it may only 
probably be faid, that aman will be tranfported with: 
Anger, and fufferhimfelf to be carry away with 
vanity, or fome other Paffion, in regard that Rea- 
fon and the Study of Philofophy may keep himin, 
and corre the difpofitions which he might have to 
thofe Paffions. 

Nay, there is this further confideration to be made, 
in reference to thefe motions, that they are two-fold, 
primary, andfecondary. The primary or firft mio- 
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TOKNOW MEN. 22% 
tions hurry us away like torrents, and, asit iscom- 
monly faid, come not within the jurifdiction of rea- 


fon. The-others are not fo impetuous, and admit of 


fome time to ¢onfider them , and therefore they may 
be the more eafily check’d. But they are withall 
more hardly difcoverable,in as much as they are moré 
eafily corre@ted ; whereas the judgment, which may 
be made of the former, is more certain, it being 
very hard, that the Habit fhould be fo perfect,as chat 
it might divert Nature from thofe firftaffaules , and 
break that ftrong connexion, which is between the In- 
clination and the Action. | 
We are to make this further obfervation,that,of the 
Pafsions, there are fome may be called'the Principal 
and Predominant,& others,which are only the Com- 
panions & Attendants of the former. When a manis 
angry, his Predominant Pafsionis Anger, as being 
chat which hath poffefs'd ic felf of alllis Soul, and 
whereto are referred all the other Pafsions , which 
are framed afterwards, as Arrogance, Infolence,Ob- 
flinacy,&c. Sn like manner, Sadnefs, or Griefis the 
predominant Paffion in him who is afflicted, but 
Fear, Languor, Sloath, Superftition , are its Atten- 
dant Paffions. In fine, there is not any one of them; 
which , when itis fram’d in theSoul, does.not call 
fome others to its affiftance and relief, fothac, the 
Predominant Pafsion once known , there’s no doubt 
but the others are wayting onit. But inregard the 
connexion thereis between them, may be {trenger 
or weaker . and that thereare fome , whereof the 
confequence is as it were neceflary and others, where; 
init is only contingent, (For Languor, or Dejection 
of Spirit, and Sloath , are in a manner neceffarily at- 
tendant on Sadnefs ; but Superftition does not alwaies 
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follow it). Whence it may be thence inferr’d, that 
the knowledge had of the former is more certain, and 
that of the contingent,doubrful, | 

Let us therefore conclude,that there are two waies, 
principally , whereby future Pafsions may be fore- 
feen, to wir, the Inclination,and the C onnexion there 
is between the Pafsions. Whereto may be added, 
the Strength or Weaknels of his Mind, whois to re« 
fent it, and the greatnefs of the Good or Evil, which 
is to happen to him. for if it be known, that a 
man is to receive a great injury, and that he be a 
perfon of a weak Spirit, fome will not ftick to affirm, 
chat he will be overcome by the Pafsion of Anger, 


Ait. 5. 
Whether contingent Adions may be forefeen. 


T will peradventure be objected againft us , that 

there isnot any certain knowledge of things to 
come, which are Contingent, in regard they may 
equally eicher happen or not happen ; otherwife, if 
a certain judgment could be made thereof, they 
would not be Contingent, The Anfwer to this Ob- 
jection, which is made againft all the Sciences of 
Divination, is this, Tha there are two forts of Con- 
tingents, fome, which have a natural and regulated 
caufé, whereby , according to the common order of 
things, they ought to be produced. Others have no 
regular caufe, but a fortuitous or free, as thofe things 


that happen by hazzard, or the election of the Will. 
Thofe lat are’purely contingent , and cannot be de-- 


terminately known any way whatfoever, But the 
| former 
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former are not purely contingent,and the knowledge 
had of them may be certain in the fequel of things, as 
not differing from that of things neceffary, fave only 


inthis, that their caufes may be prevented from pro-- 


ducing their effets. The actions and pafsions of the 
Soul are of that kind, in as much as there is a con- 


nexion betweenthem and theFaculties, the Incli- 


nations and the Habits ; for they are effects, which, 


- by ordinary confequence, depend on chofe caufes ; 


and though fome of thefe effects be free, yet are 
they not abfolutely fach, when they proceed from 
the faid caufes, and that thefe coneurr with the freer 
caufe, fuch as is the Will. 


Cuarv. VIL. 
How the Habits may be known. 








Art. I. 


Of the difcovery of the Mora! Habits. 


‘vz N order to our fatisfadion , whether the Habits 
& are difcoverable or not, we areto remember, 
& that there are two kinds of them,the Intellectual, 
dnd the Adoral , and that thefe latter are more eafily 
known then the Yntelfectual. For itis more eafie to 
f RK 2 judge 
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judse whether a man be Jult or Temperate, then 
whether he be a Phyfician or Mathematician, The 
reafon, given of this difference, is, that the Intellectu- 
al Habits make not any impreflion on the body, and 
confequently leave no fenfible mark, whereby they 
might be known. 

But I do not conceive this reafon folid enough, in 
regard the Moral Habits do not allo make any mani- 
fe(t impreffion on the body, no’more then the Intel- 
fectual, itis therefore mere to our purpofe to affirm, 
that the Moral habits are more certainly known, be- 
caufe the Moral inclinations are determinated to cer- 
tain Paflions, which, often reiterated, produce Ha- 
bits, And whereas there are few who refift their in- 
clinations, by reafon of the difficulty and trouble itis 
ro change them, and that every one commonly dees 
what is moft eafie and delightfull to him: it thence 
proceeds, that the knowledge had of the inc inations, 
which is well grounded, and certain, enables usto 
make a more probable judgment of the habits, where- 
by they are attended. 


Ait 2. 
How the Intellectual Habits may be known. 


HQ Ur thecafe is otherwife in the Intellectual Habits, 
iL} inregard the Underftanding is not determinated 
to any one Art or Science, rather than another. And 
though thar, of thefe, fome have a greater conformi- 
ty to the Imagination, then they have to the Judg- 
ment or Memory, yet the great number there is.of 
them leaves the Mind, which cannot be naturally de- 
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terminated to one morethen another, in a cerzain 
indifference. For ic may be faid, that aman is fit 
for Poetry, Painting, or Mufick, by reafon of his 
having a ftrong Imagination, and not the Jike for 
Medicine, Policy, and the other Sciences, which re- 
quire a greater portion of judgment, Yet canit 
not be affirm’d, that he is effectually a Poet, a Pain- 
ter, or a Mufician, in regard the inclination he hath 
to the functions of the Imagination renders him 
equally fit for either of them. Whereas onthe con- 
trary, the Moral inclinations are determinated to cer- 
tain pafsions, and thofe paffions to particular Habits. 
Whence it may be affirm’d, from the knowledge had 
of the inclinations, that a man. is endu’d with fuch 
a Vertue, or fubject to fucha Vice; andit feldom 
happens that one is miftaken in thofe judgments, for. 
the reafons alledged, | 

There is therefore a difcovery made of Vertues 
and Vices, by the means of the inclinations which are 
known, anditisthe onely expedient that Phyfiog- 
nomy makes ufeof. But our Archathfome other, 
from which a greater certainty may be derived. 

Of thefe, the firft is, to know the end ‘of the Adcti- 
ons, which confifts in a free, perfect, and abfolute 
election, for he who ats by the direction of char, 
muft neceflarily a@ by vertue of fome habir. 

Secondly, the excefs and defect of the paffions, in 
reference to the objects; for he who is often angry, 
and that in a higher degree then he ought, routt in- 
fallibly be adjuds’d to have the habit of Anger. 

Thirdly , the perfeverance which any perfon is 
found guilty of, in any paffion. 

Laftly, the effe@s, which the Vertues and Vices 
produce inthe Soul and Body. And thefe frame the 
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CharaGers of the Vertues and Vices, which are to be 
defcribed, according to the order we have fet down 
before. | 


SEELHOSEDESLE SH PEAELES LG PE 


Cuap. VIIL. 
Of eA ftrological Signs. 


m Efides the Natural Signs, whereof we have ale 
‘ready treated, thereare yet others, which are 
DP called Aftrological Signs, in regard itis pre- 
tended, that the body receives the impreflions of them 
from the Starrs and Celeftial Configurations, Thefe 
confift, for the moft part, in certain Lines, which are 
principally to be obferv’d in the Fore head, and the 
Hands, and are imagin'd, to be the effects of the 
Planets predominant over thofe parts. 

From fome obfervations which have been made 
thereof, there are two Artsfram'd, Adetopo/copy, and 
Chiromancy, or Palmiftry ; the former whereof con- 
fiders the Signs which the Starrs have imprinted in the 
Forehead, and the other, thofe imprinted in the 
Hands. | 
~ ‘Tt is our work to examine, whether there be any 
cruthineither of them: For if any knowledge of the 
nclinations and the motions of the Soul may be de- 
duced from them, as they boaft there may, the Art 
we teach ought not to flight them ; nay, “ds requifite 
it fhould accept of their afliftance, fince they are en- 
gac’d in the fame defign, and that nothing is to be 
Peps e re ee ot omitted, 
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omitted, which many contribiite to the difcovery of a 
thing, fo intricate asthe heart of Man is 

Buc if chey have not any thing of certainty, and 
that they are onely the recreations, or , pofsibly, 
dreams and reveries, which the fpirit of Man imagines 
toitfelf, either by way of delight, or through mif- 
take, our Art ought todifcard them as vaiti, fu- 


perfluons,and fuperftitious Sciences, not worthy to be _ 


admitted into the fociety of thofe of Nature, orto 
bufie the thoughts of any man that pretends ever fo 
little to Ratiocination, : 

Let us therefore begin with Chiromancy, for it 1s 
better known then A4etopofcopy, and feems to have 
more evident principles, which may be more eafily 
eftablithed, nay,'fuch as, if they prove true, will ferve 
for a ground-work to the other. Yet fhallI not put 
my felfto the trouble of any other Difcourfe thereof, 
then what fhall be contain'd in two Letters, which I 
have already communicated to the publick, fince they 
are pieces, which make up part of the defign of this 
Work and which the impatience of a Friend prevail'd 
with me to take off from the reft, to fatisfy his curio- 
fity. I fhall not now abate fo muchas the civilities I 
thought my felf oblig’d to render him,nor yet the pre- 
cautions wherwith f would have fecur’d myfelf againft 
my Readers. For, though that contributes nothing to 
my Defign, yet will it afford thofe fome diverfion who 
fhatl take the paias to read it, and give them the fame 
pleafure, which is fometimes deriv'd from the fight of 
aftrange ornament, or fome antique Mode, unex- 
pectediy brought upon the Stage. 
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MOENSTEUR B.D.M. 
UPON THE 


PRINCIPLES 


CHIROMANCY. 


SIR, 


Bd Ven you prefs me to put into writing the 

@ Difcourfewe had together concerning 

4g .Chiromancy and endeavour to’ perfwade 

pe me, that it were an injury to the pub- 

“ lick, to deprive it of the Arguments you 

ke upon that fubye@, 1 reflect on the 
intreaty which Socrates's friends fometime made to 
him, that he would fuffer his Pitureto be taken, and 
the confufion he conceiv'dhereat, after he had fatif- 
fy’dtheir defires. For before that was done, there 
was no great notice taken of the’ defects which Na- 
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TO KNOW MEN. 233 
ture hadimprinted in his face, and people began nor 
to heed them,and withall, to reproach him therewith, 
till after they were reprefented upon the Cloath, 
The fame thing, no doubr, will happen to me, ‘when 
I fhall put into writing the Difcouries, whereof you 
affure me, that you'were not difpleas’d at the recital, 
They will come to you with this difadvantage now, 
that they are not attended with that grace of Novel- 
ty which they had then, They will not he accompa- 
ny’d with the pleafure of walking, and the conyer{q- 
tion which then rendred them ‘agreeable; and ap- 
pearing before the Eyes, whofe judgment is mucl 
more fevere then that of the Ears, the defe@s there 
may be in them will foon be obferv’d, and give me 
the fhame and regret of having obey’d you. ‘Nay, 
what muft be my doom, when | fhall have other 
Judges then your felf, fiom whofe friendfhip I de- 
tive a confidence of fome favour, and whofe curiofity 
for thefe kinds of Sciences may abate fomewhat of 
your feverity >. And what reception can I expect, 
when 1 fhall find the more ingenious part of the 
World prepoffefs’d with this opinion, that they are 
vain ftudies, and all their principles, all their promifes, 
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I fhall not qneftion, but they both may, and ought tc 
so for current, in the commerce ofLearning. And 
certainly, if there be any thing rational in the con- 


jeGtures I have made, nay, if they do but raife the 
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diftruft of a Truth not yet fully known, it is juft the 
publick fhould’ participate thereof, for the excitation 
of thofe who make it their bufinefs to fearch after che 
miracles which God hath been pleas’dto fhut upin 
Man, to makeagreater difcovery of this in partict- 
Jar, and to add thereto their obfervations, which may 
poffibly compleat what { have only begun. For how 
poor & low an efteem foever we may have for Chiro- 
mancy, yet may Philofophy find in icfome things noe 
unworthy her higheft and nobleft_ Contemplations. 
She thinks itno difparagement to her, to defcend to 
the -moft obfcure Arts, to clear up their principles, 


~ And as the light of the Sun faftens it felf on the moft 


impure things,yet is not corrupted thereby, and from 
them draws thofe vapours, which it raifes up into the 
higheft regions of the air :So Philofophy, without any 
derogation from her dignity, condefcends even to the 
lowelt effects of Art &Nature.and thence derives fuch 
difcoveries as fhe does not think unworthy a place 
among her moft fublime fpeculations. And ne doubt, 
though I do not pretend my felf one of thofe, by 
whom fhe fhould execute fo great defigns; I may 
however think,that TI have met with fomething,which 
may not be unworthy of her cares,and fuch as fhould 
not only fatisfie their curiefity who arelovers of Chi- 
romancy ,but alfobe advantageous to Phyfick.For ifs 
ean make good this Principle, 7H AT EVERY 
NOBLE PART OF THE BODY 
HATH A CERTAIN PLACE INTHE 
HAND WHICH IS APPROPRI A- 
TEDTOIT, AND WITHWHICH 
IT HATH A PARTICULAR CON- 
NEXION AND SYMP ATHY, belides 
that, it will make very mach for that difpofition ‘ 
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the Planets, which the faid Science hath appropriated 
to the fame places, and upon which it lays the main 
foundation of all its Rules, there may be {trong pre- 
famptions dedue’d thence, to conclude, that the good 
or bad difpofition of the principles of life may be dif- 
cover'd in the Hand, and that between the other 
parts of the body, there are as welbasincthis, certain 
refemblances and fympathies,. which depend not on 
either the diftribution of the Veffels, or their ftru- 


- @ure, but on afecret influence, which contributes ta 


cheir union andaffociation. And this will be no in- 
confiderable fecret, in order to the opening of the 
veins, and the application of remedies, in certain 
places, as we fhall fhew hereafter. | 
My work therefore, in this place, fhall be co make 
good the faid great princip'e. For Co defcend to the 
particular rules of that Science, and to give the rea- 
fons thereof, as you have heard me do of fome 
of them; befides, that it were a difrefpect to the 
Severity of Philofophy, fora man to amufe himfelf 
about things, which, for the moft part,are either falfe 
or uncertain, as being not confirm’d by jut obferva- 
tions, would be teo greata flattery of their fimplict- 
ty who give them more credit then they deferve, and 
a mif-expetice of that precious Time, which other 
employments challenge. 
But to prevent your complaint of this abatement, 
I fhall add tothe Difcourfe, wherewith I formerly 
entertain'd you, the reafons which rais’d in me the 
fir(t fafpicion, that there might be fome truthin Chi- 
romancy, and that the grounds of it misht be more 
certain, then many do imagine. And I doube not but 
thefe reafons of mine will,in like manner, prevail with 
all thofe whe fhall confider them without prejudice, 
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in as much as the very fame thing, which fhould have 
brought it into fufpicion,and deterr’d thofe who were 
inclin'd to the ftudy of it, plead for it, and invite to 
the knowledge thereof. 

To make this out, itis to be obferv’d, that the firlt 
and principal ground of Chirowsancy, is the difpofition 
of the Planets, which it hath diverfly placed in the 
Hand: For it hath put 7 #piter in the fore- finger ,called 
alfo Index ; Satnera, onthe middle-finger ; the Sxz, 
on the Ring-finger, AZercury, on the little-finger , 
Venus, on the Thumb, A/Zars, on the palm of the 
Hand and the Afoon; onthe lower part of it. This 
foundation, I fay, whieh inverts the natural order of 
the Planets, and confequently, feems rather to be the 
effeé of the extravagance of the firlt inventors of this 
Science, then of any reafon they might have to rank 
them after that manner, is fo far from bringing {t in- 
to any miftruft of falfiry, that, in my judgment, it is 
one of thofe things which have brought into queltion 
the truth there may bein it. For there is a kind of 
neceffity, that the mind of Man, which is fo much in 
love with proportion, and which, where-ever it can 
bringit in, never fails of adorning and enriching its 
imaginations therewith, fhould not without caufe 
have omitted it here, and thatit hath been conftrain- 
ed, by che certainty of the experiences it hath made, 
to change the order of the Planets, which it hath fo 
exactly obferv’d in AZetopofeopy, and in a thoufand 
other occurrences, wherein it hath had the freedom,te 
make application thereof. And no doubt, had ir 
been a pure imigination, it had been more eafie and 
more rational to have plac’d Saturn on the fore- 
finger, Jupiter onthe middle, A¢ars onthe next, the 
S#uonthe little finger, and fo to have follow'd the 

order, 
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ordet,which thofe Planets obferve among themfelves, 
then totranfpofe them, as they now are. Or, if there 
had beena necefsity of this tranfpofition, me-thinks it 
would have been more pertinent, tohave the greateit 
finger govern'd by the greateft of thofe Celeftial Bo- 
dies, or to have afsign’d it that which is more apt to 
motion, then the Ring finger is, whichis both lefs, 
and lefs active. So that there isa great probability, 
that fo extraordinary a difpofal of the Planets is no¢ 
the production of their pure fancies, who firft {pent 
their endeavours in that Science, but rather of the ne- 
 cefsity, which eblig’d them to follow the reafons and 
experiences, whereby they difcover’d that truth; 

But the obfervation which Ariffet/e hath given us, 
in his Hiftory of Animals, addsmuch to this {ufpicion, 
For, in chat incomparable Work, wherein-it may be 
faid, that Nature hath difcover’d and explicated her 
felf, he affirms, that there are, inthe Hand, certain 
Lines,which, according as they are long or fhort, de- 
note the length or fhortnefs of Man’s life, And this 
being one of the firft rulesof Chiromancy, itis to be 
prefum’d, that that Science was not unknown to him, 
and that fo great a perfon would not have fhufHed in- 
to a Hiftory, which was to be one of the nobleft 
draughts of Nature, a doubtfull thing, and fuch ashe 
was not confident of the rruth of. And that, if it.be 
cettain, as experience hath fince confirm'd, there is 
no rational perfon, bur will conclude, that the Hand 
ought to havea ftricter connexion with the principles 
of life, then any of the other external parts, wherein 
there are no fuch marks to. be found, That thofe 
marks are certain effects which fhould make a difcove- 
ry of the good or bad difpofition of the principles, 
from which they proceed; , And, in a word, that 
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there are in that pare fuch miracles, as are not yet 
fully known, and that if the knowledge thereof could 
be attaind,there would haply be acquir’d that which 
Chiromancy does fo much pretend to. 

Add to this,that he who fhall take notice, that che 
Lines which are in the Hands,are different in all men, 
that in the felf-fame perfon, they are chang’d at cer- 
tain periods of time, andthat all this diverfity cannot 
proceed from any internal caufe, to us yet known, 
will, in all likelihood, be fore’d to acknowledge, that 
all thofe Chara@ers are the effects of fome fecret in- 
fluence by which they are imprinted in that particu- 
lar part , And that, nothing being fuperfuoufly done 
in Nature, they have their particular ufe, and do de- 
note, ifnot any thing elfe, at Jea{t this, to wit, the 
alteration, which happens inthe principles, whereby 
they are produe’d. For to make thefe impreffions re- 
late to the Articulations,and the motions of the hand, 
as fome have done, is a thing which cannot be main- 
tain'd; fince the Articulations are equal inall men, 
who neverthelefs have all their Lines unequal, that 
there are many Hands,wherein there is not any Arti¢ 
culation at all,as in the fpace which lies between the 
joints of the fingers: That children newly born,who 
have their hands fhut all after the fame manner, with- 
out making ina manner any motion, have neverthelefs 
many lines which are different in every one of them : 
that thofe who exercife the fame Art,and confequent- 
ly ought, as neer as may be,. to ufe the fame motions, 
have them neverthelefs as different, as if they were 
of contrary profefsions: ‘That, in the felffame pers 

fon, they are chang’d,though there be not any change 

in his courfe of life: And laftly, that in the fore- 

head, where there is not any Articulation, and which 
: pare 
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TO KNOW MEN.’ 239 
part all men move after the fame manner, there are 
alfo fuch lines, wherein may be obferv’d the fame di- 
verfity,asin thofe of the Hand, 

We may furcher add to thefe confiderations the 
great Antiquity of the Science of Chiromancy, which 
muft needs have been ftudied before Ariffct/e’s time, 
in as much as what he fayes,of the Lines of the Hand, 
is one of its obfervations and rules, the work it hath 
found fo many learned men , who fearch’d into the 
fecrets of it, and have honour’d it by their Writings: 
And laftly, the admirable judgments which have been 
made according to its Maximes. For it isa thing 
comes not much fhort of a{tonifhment, that, of forty 
and five perfons whom Cocles had forefeen, by his 
Art,to be fubject to dye violent deaths , Cardan ob- 
ferv’s, that there were but two of them living in his 
tirhe,te whom that misfortune had not hapned. 

But to come to a free acknowledgement of the 
truth, all thefe, as we have already obferv'd, are but 
fo many flight fufpicions, which conclude noi for the 
certainty of this Science, For as to the order of the 
Planets, which it hath chang’d, it gives a great pre. 
fumption , that it hath not been done without fome 
reafon: but the queftion remains {till undecided, to 
wit, Whether it betrue, that thofe celeitial Bodies 
have any kind of power or influence over the Hand, 
and whether any one of them have fome particular 
place afsign'dittherein? The Authority of Ariffotle 
may alfo be queftion’d, and all this diverfiry of Lines 
may proceed from other caufés, and have other 
ufes, different from thofe appropriated thereto by 
Chiromancy. 

Moreover, how ancient foever that Science may 
be , it makes not much for its certainty., fince there 

are 
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are ancient errours, whereby all the precedent Ages 
have been abufed : And though many great Wits 
have thought it not unworthy their ftudy , yet have 
there been, inall times , fome, who have employ’d 
their endeavors about curiofities, as vain, as poflibly 
this may be. in fine, all the teftimonies and exam- 
ples, which are commonly produc'd, in defence of it, 
can pretend tono more weight and validity , then 
thofe brought for Geomancy, Onomancy ; and other 
Axtsof Divination , all which are imaginary and fu- 
perititious , and yet neither want Patrons to protect 
them, nor fail of fuccefsin the judgmenis , which are 
made by them. 2 
On the other fide, neither do all thefe reafons ab- 
folutely condemnit, and make not any otherwife 
againftit, thenin that they render it doubtful, lea- 
ving the inquifitive perfonin an uncertainty, what 
“che onghe to believe, and continuing him in the defire 
of being fatisfi’d therein. Now the only means to 
attain that fatisfa@ion,is to examine the Principles of 
it, and to fee whether there be any reafons, whereby 
they may be maintain’d, For if any of them be cer- 
tain, and well grounded, there isnot , in my judg- 
ment, any rational perfon, who joyning the prece- 
dent fufpitions with the truih of chefe Principles, but 
will acknowledge, that if-the Science, which hath 
been buile.thereupon , is notarriv'd to the highelt 
degree of certainty, it may come to it in time, by the 
diligent and exa@ obfervations, which are yet to be 
added thereto: And that ifit cannot promife as much 
as Aftrology precends it fhould difcover by the Stars, 
which ic hath plac’d in the Hand, it may at lealt 
judge of the good or bad difpofition of the interiour 
parts, between which and it there is an undeniable 
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fympathy and, by chat means, conduce very much to 
the confervation and continuance of Health, and the 
curing of difeafes. For when it fhall be confin’d 
within thefe limits , and quit all other pretences, ir 
will {till bea very confiderable Science,and fuch as, for 
the excellency of its difcoveries , and the advantage 
may be made thereof, might be worthy the curiofity 
of the fevereft Philofophers, and all thofe who make 
it their bufinefs to enquire into the wenderful things 
of Nature. - | | | 

Thefe are the confiderations which I had, before I 
fell to examin the Principle before-mentioned, which 
is the maint foundation , on which the difpofal of the 
Planets, into feveral parts of the Hand, is built - and 
in a manner , the only fource , from which, all the 
judgments which Chiremancy can promife, are de- 
duced, 5 3 
_ The method I have obferv'd therein, is, according 
to the fubfequent Articles, to fhew, 


I. That, of fituations’, (ome are moré noble 
then others. 

2. That the nobler fitwations are defign'd for 
the more excellent parts, and that the 
excellency of the parts is deducd front 
the advantage they bring along with 
then. | 

3. What advantages may be deduced frons 
the Hands. | A; 

4. That the Right Hand is more noble then 
the Left. 

5. That motion begins on the Right fide. 

8 - 6.That 
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6. That the Hands have the greateft portion 
of the natural Heat. 

7. That the Hands have a greater.communt- 

~~ cation with the nobler parts. 

8. That fome fecret Vertucs are convey’d from 
the nobler parts into the Hands. 

9. That Nature does not confound the Ver- 
taes and confequently, 

10. That the Vertues of the nobler parts are 
not receiv d into the fame places of the 
Hand. | 

11. That there is a Sympathy between the 
Liver and the Fore-finger. 

12. That thereis. a Sympathy between the 
Heart and the Ring-finger.. 

13: That there ws alike Sympathy between 
the Spleen and the Middle-finger. 

14. That there is a Sympathy between all the 
interiour parts and the other parts of the 
Hand. 

15.That the Face # an Epitome of all the ex- 
terzour parts. 

16. That there is a mutual Sympathy between 
all the parts; and, 

17. That the diftribution of the Veins made 
by Hippocrates, for the difcovery of that 
Sympathy, was not underftood either by 
Ariftotle or Galen. 

1&, Whence proceeds the regularity which 

Nature 
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Nature-obferves in her evacuations. 

19. That the Planets have a certain predo- 
dominancy over the feveral parts of thé 
Hand. Mg, 

20. That the. Planeis have allo a predomi- 
acy over the interiour parts. 

21.That the Afoon hath fuch a predominancy 
over the Brazv. 

22. That the Sux hath the like predominancy 
over the Heart. 

23. That the other Planets have the govern- 
went of the other interiour parts. 

24. That the principles eftablifhd regulate 


any doubtful things in Chiromancy. 
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Art; 14. 


That, of Situations, fome are ntore noble ther 
others. 


“WHat we may therefore give'a folid beginning to 
this Difquifition, itis to be obferv’d, that there 

are three Orders of SITUATION, wherein all 
the parts of Animals, the Heart only excepted, are 
placed , towit, Abcve and Bencath, Right and Left, 
Before and Behind. But thefe are not all equal as to 
their origine and dignity, and there isa diverfity of 
perfection, not only among them, bntalfo between 
the tearms and differences, whereof they confift. For 
Did Before 
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Before and Bebind are more noble then Right and 
Left, and thefe laft, more noble then Abeve and Be- 
neath, But further, Before is more noble then Behind, 
Right, then Left , and Above, then Beneath. 

The reafon’ of this diverfity proceeds , in the firft 
place, hence, that thefe three orders of Situation, are 
anfwerable to the three dimenfions , obfervable in 
every natural body, to wit, Length, Breath. and 
Depth, as thefe laft are anfwerable to the three kinds 
of Quantity, which ate admitted in every Mathema- 
tical body, to wit, Line, Superficies, and Solid. Yor 
the Line makes the Leygth , and the Length produces 
Above and Beneath : From the Superficies comes 
Bredth , and from this laft Right and Left. And the 
Solid body produces Depth, as Depth does Before and 
Behind. 

Now as the Line is more fimple , and, by nature, 
precedent tothe Superficies, and this laft tothe Selid 
Body; in like manner Length naturally precedes 
Breath , and this laft, Profsndity. Accordingly the 
erder of fituation of Above and Beneath is more fim- 
ple, and previous tothat of Right and Left, as this 
laft is, inrefpedt of Before and Behind. So that Na- 
ture alwaies making her progrefs, from thofe things, 
which are ina lower, to fuch as areinahigher de- 
gree of perfection, it follows, not only that the Line 
and Length, are lefs perfect then Solidity and Protune 
dity , but alfo, that the fame diverfity is found in the 
orders of fituation , which are anfwerable to every 
one of them: And that confequently, that of Before 
and Behind is the moft noble , that of Right and Left, 
next . andthat of Above and Beneath leaft ofall ,. as 
being the firftand fimpleft of all. 

In effect, we fee that all thefe things have been di- 

fiributed 
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ftributed to Bodies, according to the excellence they 
feverally ought to have. For thofe which have life 
dointhe firft place grow in Length , and as they ad- 
vance towards perfection, they acquire Bredth and 
Profandity. Plants have indeed the Situation of .4- 
bove and Bexcath, but are deftitute of Right and Left, 
Beforeand Behind: only living Creatures are endued 
with thefe laft differences, nay, therearefome of 
thefe, which have them notall, that being a privi- 
ledge referv’d for thofe, which have the parts bets 
ter diftinguifh’d , and whofe motions are more re- 
gular, - 

Yet is ittobe afficm’d from what hath been faid, 
that all thefekinds of fituation may not be found in 
purely. natural bodies, but they are uncertain and 
accidental ; as. not having any principle, whereby 
they are limited and determined and it is only by way 
of reference to things animate , that chey are admit- 
ted to be in them.. For what isthe Above and the 
Before of a Pillar , may aswell be the Beneath and 
the Behind of it , and he whois onthe Right hand of 
it, may be placed on the Left ,yet without any change 
of place. But the cafe isnot the fame in things li- 
ving and animate, wherein all the differences of fitua- 
tion, which the parts have, are unchangeable.as being 
fix'd and determinated , by the vercues and operati- 
ons of the foul. And thus far of the kinds of ficuation, 
compar'd among themfelves, 

But he who fhall chink frto confider the tearms 
and differences, whereof each of them confiits, will 
farther find, that there is ftili fome one of them more. 
noble then another, in-as much as oneis the principle 
of another , and that the principle is more excellent 
thenthat which depends on ir. for the Above is the 

$3 principle 
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principle of the Beneath , the Right of the Left; and 
the Before of the Behind. | 

And indeed the Beginning is a kind of Principle, 
and the beginning of the three principal operations 
of the Soul is wrought in thefe three differences of 
fituation. For Nutrition begins by the Above, Mo- 
tion by the Right: and Sentiment by the Before. And 
accordingly the Mouth, which is the firft receptacle of 
the Aliment , from whence it is afterwards diftribu- 
ted all over the Body , makes the Above in all Ant- 
mals, asthe root makes icin all Plants. Whence it 
comes, that the Latin Tongue calis thofe roots which 
are deepeft in the Eatth, high. And itis commonly 
faid, that Man isa Tree inverted , not upon this ac- 
compt, that his hair, which hath fome refemblance to 
the roots, isabove,, and thofe below , but becaufe 
he hath his mouth dire@ly opposite to that of trees : 
foritisnot tobe doubted, butcthat the Rootis the 
mouthof Plants, fince itis by thatthey receive their 
nourifhment, and that itisthence convey’d to all the 
other parts. The Sentiment alfo begins by the Bee 
fore; for, the Senfe of Touching only excepted, 
whieh it was requifite fhould be fpread over all the 
parts of the Animal, allthe other Senfes are placed 
before , in regard it muft have been the imploymest 
of the Senfes, to condué and regulate Metion,which 
is alwaies made forward and begineon the Right hde, 
as we fhall fhew hereafter. Whence it follows, that 
the Above, the Right and the Before are the Principles 
of the others, and that they areconfequently more 
noble then they. | | 
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Art 2, 


That the zobler Situations are defign’d for the 
more excellent parts;and that the excellency 
of the Parts is deduc'd, fron the advantage 
they bring along with them, 


N Ow Nature alwaies keeps to this Maxime , thas 
fhe difpofes the moft excellent things, into thofe 
places, which are moft noble, as it may be obferv’d in 
the order, wherein fhe hath put all the principal 
parts of the Univerfe , And confequently,it is requi- 
fite, chat, in Man, who is the Epitome, and abbrevia- 
tion, of the World, the parts fhould be ranked con- 
formably'to their dignity ; And thac it may be affir- 
med, not. only that the moft excellent arein the no- 
bieft firuation but alfo, that thofe which are in the no- 
bleft fruation, are therefore'the moft excellent. For, 
it follows thence’, that the Hands, being plac’d inthe 
upper part’are more excellent them the Feet ,° which 
are in the lower. ; and the Hand which is on the right 
fide is moreexcellent, then that onthe left. Buc 
whereas the excellency of the parts isdedued from 
the advantages they bring tothe Animal, we are to 
examine ; inorder to the profecution of our defign, 
what'ufe the Hands may fervefor , “wherein they are 
more ferviceablethen the Feet',> and what advantage 
the Right hath over the Left. | 
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What advantages way be deduced frou the 
Hands, al war : | 


N the firft place , itis certain , that all Animals, 

which confift of Blood, and, :for that reafon , have 
the denomination of perfect creatures , have been 
furnifh'd with four organs, to facilitate their motion, 
from one place to another.’ which organs are anfwe- 
rable to. the four firft differences of fituation before- 
mentioned , to wit, Above, Beneath, Right and Left. 
For thete have not been any inftroments, which 
might be conceiv’d.anfwerable to thetwo laft; to wir, 
Before.and Behind ; there being not any perfect Ani- 
mal, which naturally moves backward, and the ether 
organs being fufficient tocarry.on the motion, which 
is made forwards. as experience hath made’ apparent. 
This truth isevident , in all kinds of perfect crea- 
tures, fince.thac moft of the terreRrial have four 
feet; volatiles have two feet and two wings. the Fifhes 
have four finns., and-Serpents make four different 
folds or, twinings.:Andal!l thefe parts are fo abfo- 
lutely neceflary, inorder to the progreflive motion, 
which is natural te them, that if they wanted any one 
of them, it could not be performed without fome 
trouble, For the Volatiles are not able to fly when 
their legs are broken, nor canthe Fith {wim when 
they have lof any of their fisns, .morcan the Ser- 
pents crawl, if thofe parts of their bodies be cut off, 
which make the laft cwinings of their motion, 
From what hach been faid, it may be concluded, 
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chat the Hands , being of the fame rank with inftru- 
ments, which are defign’d for progreffive motion, do 
ferve to promote that of Man,and that if he were de- 
privd thereof, he would not perform that motion 
with fomuch eafe. For we find, thata man cannot 
run without much trouble when his hands are bound, 
as alfo that he fhuts his filt when he goes to jump, 
and, in his ordinary gate, the arm Rill falls back, wher 
the legg onthe fame fide is.put forward. To this 
may be added , that, ininfancy, they do the office of 
feet; that when one is fallen, he cannot well get up 
without them, and that if one betoclimbup, or 
come down fome fteepy places, they are no lefs fer- 
vieeable then thelegs,. All which are evident figns, 
that thefe parts contribute much to the progrefflive 
motionef Man, * 

But whereas Nature difcovers a great frugality in 
allfhe does and makes‘all the advantages fhe can of 
them, fhe does net content her felf with chis firft im- 
ployment fhe hath impos’d upon the hands, but fhe 
hath defign'd them for fo many other ufes, as it 1s 
impoffible to give a. particular account of them all, 
Sothat thence came the neceffity of making a com- 
parifon betweenthem and the Underitanding, and 
affirming, that, as this latter is the form. of forms, ‘as 
having them all in its power, in like manner, the 
Hand is the Inftrument of Inftruments,as comprehen- 
ding alone the vertue ofall the reft. For itis by the 
Hands that a Man receivesand retains thofe things 
which are neceflary and del'glitful to him: By them 
itis, That he defends himfelf, and overcomes thofe 
things, that are’ hurtful and prejudicial to him. Ina 
word; they are the principal Agents, in the compaf- 
fing of all Arts,and the general Urenfils, employ’d 
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by the Mind,to bring to ‘light the nobleft, and moft 
advantageous Inventions, And. no doubt, Man de- 
rives fo great an advantage from them, over all other 
Animals, that ifit cannot be afirm’d, asit was by that 
antient Philofopher, That hess wife, becaufe he bath 
Hands, this at leait may be inferr'd; that he feems 
Wile, becaufe he hath Hands. 

This premis’d, ic is not to be admir’d the Hands 
fhould be difpofed into the upper part of Man, as the 
more henourable place,and that Nature fhould defign 
their fituation.as neer as fhe could to the Seat of 
Reafon and the Senfes, between them and which, 
there is fo great a correfpondence and connexion, 
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That the Right Hand is more noble than the 


Left. 


FD Ut though Nature hath'plac’d the Hands inthe: 
iJ) fame rank, as to fituation, yet are they not 
equal in point.of efteem with her, in as. muclvas fhe 
treatsthe R7JGHT. hardasthe elder, and the firft 


indignity. For, ifthofe things, which are moft active, 


are confequently moft excellent, and moft confider- 
able; it follows,chat the Right Hand, being {tronger, 
and more nimble then the Left, fhould alfo be more 
excellent thenit,. Now, that it hath more {trength 
and agility, isthe confequence of its having more 
heat, which is the fource of thofe qualities. -Andits 
having more heat, is again the confequence, not only 
ofits being fited on the fame fide as the right ventricle 
of the Hearr, where the bloud is more hot and fuming, 

not 
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not onely of its being: neer the Liver, which 1s the 
{pring of bloud,; ,not onely becaufe the Veins of 
ali the parts on the right fide are larger, as Hippo- 
crates affirms, butal{o, by reafon of ics being plac’d 
on the Right fide, where motion hath its firft be- 
ginning, | 

For, as the Spirits are the principal organs of all 
the a@ions of the body, and are by Nature mot 
abundantly fent, to thofe places, where they ought 
to be ftrongeft. and have moft employment , fo is it 
not to be doubted (fince it is requifite, Motion fhould 
begin on the Right fide, and that all the preparations 
neceffary thereto, and the principal effort it requires, 
fhould be made in that part) but chat a greater quan- 
tity of Spirits make their recourfe thicher, chafe, and 
fortifie it, by the heat they carry along with them, 
and by the fecret influences of the vital principles, 
which they comumnicate thereto, Thence it comes, 
that even thofe parts, which do not contribute any 
thing to Motion, and-areon that fide, have a refent- 
mentof that force and vigour. which was defign'd for 
that fele a@ion onely. For the right Eye is flronger 
and furer then the left, and the certitude of the fight, 
which is made by both together, abfolutely depends 
onthe former. All the organs fubfervient to gene- 
ration, which are onthar fide, are apt to frame Males, 
and thofe which are on theleft, Females. And, gene- 
rally fpeaking, difeafes commonly aflaulz the parts on - 
the left fide, as fuch as, having leaft heat, are confe- 
quently the weakedt. | 
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Foy Hinge 


That Adotion begins on the Right fide. 


Ow, that Motion naturally begins on the Right 
\ fide, isa truch which cannot admit of any dif- 
pute, if we but take into our confideration, what 
paffesin all Animals, For thofe which have four feet 
do always begin to go by fetting the right fore-foor 
foremoft , and others, which have but two ,ever raife 
upthe right foot firft, Burthens are better carried 
on the left fhoulder then on the right, in regard it is 
requifite the principle of Motion fhould be free and 
dif-engag’d : And Painters never forget, in their 
Pictures, when drawn to the full length, to difpofe 
them into fucha pofture, as that the left Legg fiands 
foremoft, as it is commonly feen in thefe that are 
ftanding, whereby the right is put. into an aptitude 
tomove, whenthey would go fromthe place where 
they are, Nay, there are fome creatures, which, 
having not beenable, by reafon of their. Figure, to 
receive the two differencesof Right and Left, 2s the 
Purple-fith, and all che others which have their fhells 
after the form of a Snail, have not neverthelefs been 
depriv’d of that of Right, in regard that, it being 
necefiary they fhould move, it was accordingly re- 
eeffary, thac they fhould have the principle of mo- 
tion. 

Alfthefe truths. therefore being thus eftablifh’d, 
to wit, that there are fome places and partsin the 
body, more or lefs noble, Thar the more noble are 
déhen’d for the reception of the more excellent oe 
: Thac 
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That the excellency of the parts is deriv'’d from the 
advantage they bring along witch them; And confe- 
quently, that the Hands, which, tor the many feveral 
feryices they. do, are placdin the upper part, as be- 
ing the nobleft Place, ought to have che precedence 
in point of excellency, of the Feet. 

fn the next place, it will be our bufinefs to fhew, 
that the Hands receive a more confiderable afsiftance 
and relief, from the principles of Life, and that all the 
nobler parts do communicate a greater vertue to 
them, then to any other whatfoever. 


> 


Att. 6. 


That the Hands have the greateft portion of 
natural beat. 


tO make good this affertion, we are, in the firf 

place,co obferve that Nature hath a greater care 
and. tendernefs for thofe parts, which are the more 
excelleat , That, ordinarily, fhe frames them firft . 
and that fhe ufes more Artin the making of them,. 
and more providence in the confervation of them, 
then fhe does in others. This is apparent, in the er= 
der fhe obferves in their fir conformation: for next 
the Heart and. Brain, whereof She firft makes a 
draught , the Eyes, which, without difpute; are the 
moft delicate and nobleft organs, appear before alt 
the other parts, nay, indeed before there is any de- 
fignation of the Liver, the Spleen, and the Reins. The 
Mouth, in all Animals, is alfo one of the firft parts 
that are framed next to the Eyes: Then may be feen 
the organs of progrefsive motion, and, after them, 
may be obferv’dthe Liver, the Spleen, andthe other 
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254 THE ARTHOW 
internal parts, asthe laft and moft exact obfervations 
of Anatomy have difcover’d. Moreover,we find that 
the upper parts are foonett finifh’d and that, in Chil? 
dren, they are bigger and ftronger then the lower , 
whenceit comes, that they have all the fame propor. 
tion, as isin the flature of Dwarfs, and tharit is with 
fome difficulty they are brought to go,in regard their 
Leggs are too fhort, and too weak. 

Now, itis certain, thatall thecare, which Nature 
takes, whether in the framing of them firft, or in 
promoting their perfection, depends on the natu- 
ralheat, whereof fhe communicates:a greater abun- 
dance to them, For that is the general inftrument 
of all her a@ions, andthe real fubjundt, wherein alf 
her faculties refide. So that, if there be any parts 
which are framed before others, it proceeds hence, 
that they muft firft have had their portions of that 
heat, which is always moft pure, and efficacious in its 
fouree ; And ifthey are brought to perfection before 
the others, it muft be attributed to this; that it is 
done by a particular application of that quality, act- 
ing there more powerfully then in any other part,and 
being, for that reafon, continually fupply'd by the 
influence of the Spirits, which augment and fortifie it. 
Whence it muft follow, that the Hands, which are 
framed before fo many other parts, and are fooner 
advanced to perfection-and accomplifhment, then the 
Feet, have accordingly hada more advantageous di- 
flribution of the natural heat, and a larger proporti- 
on of the Spirits, then the other. 


Are. 
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‘Art. 7. 


That there is a greater communication be- 
imeen the Hands and the nobler parts. 


Ut if we would confider thefe parts, when they 
are arriv’d to a more perfe& {tate, and in a time, 
when they are able to'execute the principal fun@ions, 
whereto they are defign'd, we fhall certainly find,thae 


the Heart, she Liver, and the Brain, do communicate ’ 


to them a greater. portion of Vertue, then they do to 
any of the other parts. For, not to mention the'a@i- 
ons of the natural and fenfitive life, which are com- 
mon to them, with the parts afore.mentioned, pro- 
sreflive Motion is particularly referv’d for them. So 
that, to perform that ation, wherein ‘there is more 
difficulty, and more itrength requir'd, itis but jut 
there fhould come to them a greater relief, anda 
{tronger influence, from thofe principal members, 
then may be neceffary for the other adtions of life. Ic 
isaccordingly requifite, that they fhould have more 
bloud, more heat, and more fpirits; more bloud, to 
render their confiftence the more firm, more vita 
heat, that they may be infpir'd with greater foree, 
and a greater abundance of the animal Spirits, to con- 
vey into them not onely fentiment, butalfo the mo- 
tivefaculty. For,without thefe conditions, thofeer- 
gans are of no advantage, and’no motion can be 
made. Ina word, fince inftruments are not inftru- 
ments, but correfpondently to the vertue they derive 
from the caufe, whereby they are employ'd, it is ne- 
ceffary that thofe parts, which are the inftruments of 
Motion, 
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Motion, fhould accordingly receive, from the prin- 
ciples of Motion, that vertue, whereby they are put 
in aGion, Andthenceit alfo follows, that they fhould 
hive that vertue in a higher degree then others ; 
they fhould have more Spirits, whereby it might be 
convey'd into them, and confequencly, there is a 
greater correfpondence between them, and the 
nobler parts, which are the fources of thofe fpirits, 
and that vertue, | 

This reafon indeed is common to the Hands and 
Feet, that is, comparatively to theother parts ; but 
if we confider the great advantage, with the ficuation 
of the upper part hath over that of the lower, as alfo 
the excellency. of the parts, which are placed in the 
former, and the particular care which Nature takes, 
of them, as we have fhewn already , It will be appa- 
rent, that, inthe faid diftribution of Spirits and Ver- 
tues, the Hands have had the beft fhare, and confe- 
quently, that there is a greater correfpondence be- 
tween them and the nobler parts, then there ts be- 
tween thefe laft and the Feet, or any other member 
whatfoever, 


Art. 8. 


. That fome fecret Vertues are convey d from 
she nobler parts into the Hands. 


pu befides this commmnhication and correfpon- 
dencé, which there is betweeen the Hands and 

the nobler parts, by means of the Veins, Arteries,and’ 
Nerves, there are yet others more fecret, fuch ashave — 
more obfcure ways and paflages, and yet much one 
clearly 
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clearly difcover the truth we fearch after. For, if it 
“be certain, that the Lines of the Hand denote the 
length and fhortnefs of Life, according as they-are 
long or fhort of themfelves, as Ariffotle and Expe- 
rience have taught us, itis neceffary, not onely that 
there fhould be a greater rapport, and a‘ttronger 


cofinexion between it andthe principles of life, then - 


there is between them and all the other parts; where 
thofe marks are not to be found: But itis further 
neceffary ,that the nobler parts,which are the fources, 
wherein thofe principles are comprehended; fhould 
communicate to it fome fecret influence which mutt 
have no !reference to the ordinary and manifeft ver- 
tues it receives from them, in as much as neither the 
blond, nor the fpirits, nor the heat, nor the motion, 
which they diftribure and difperfe into it, do net con- 
“tribute ought to the roaking of the Lines thereira 
longer or fhorter, or denoting the length or fhort= 
nefs of Man’s life, 


Att. 9. 
That Nature does not confound the Vertues. 


Te fecret Sympathy, which is between the Hand 
and the nobler parts being prefuppofed, at leaft, 


till fuch time as we fhall have prov’d it more atlarge; 
by more full and particular obfervatigns, we {halk 


lay ic down, asa moft certain principle, that Nature 
does notconfourd the verrues, efpecially the formal 
and {pecifick, {6 there be ever fo little oppofition bes 
tween them, and that fhe always diftinguithes them, 
as muchas liesinher power. For; not to bring en 
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the Stage the maximes of Aftrologie, which hath di. 
vided the Heavens into fo many Planets and Starrs; 
into fo many Signs end Houles, differing one from 
another in point,of vertue ; there is not any order 
ef chingsin the Univerfe wherein this truth is not ob- 
fervable’> For example, in perfect Animals, the 
qualities neceflary to generation have been divided 
between the two Sexes, in each of thole, the facul- 
ties conducing io. the government of life, have every 
one ofthem its particular Seat ; And all the Senfes 
have their proper organs a ad diftiné functions, Nay, 
let us examine Plants, Minerals, and Stones, and we 
fall find the fame diftir ction, and,not to defcend to 
the particulars which might be inftanced, we need on- 
ly direct our obfervation to the Load-ftone, where it 
is fo obvious tothe Senfe, that, without blindnefs or 
Rupidicy, ic cannot be doubted of, For, in an Ho- 
mogenial body, the compofition whereof is equal 
every where, and whereinit feems that all the parts 


fhould have one and the fame power , yet is it ob- 


ferv’d, that, of thofe parts, there are fome, whereto 
the Magnetick qualities have been particularly diftri- 
buted, and that there are two Poles, ey they 
have been diftin@ly placed. And if what fome perfons 
of late pretend t that they have made it their difcevery , 

be true, towit, that there is a fixt Metidian inthe 
faid Stone, it is rec juifite, that all the others fhould 
alfo be fixt,and con (eaaaidy. they have each of them 
a different inclination. So true is ir, that Nature 
loves to diftinguith the Vertues, and fo averfe is fhe 
to the intermixture and confufion of them, And in- 
deed, if fhe did not exactly iproceed, according to 
this order, things would be done many times cons 
trary to her defign, one quality would deftrey ano- 
| cher, 
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ther, and the effe@s would not be anfwerable to their 
caufes, nor to the end,whereto they are defign’d. 


Art. Lo. 


That the Vertues of the notvler paris are wot 
receiv'd into the fame places of the Hand. 


F the cafe fland thus, and it be'granted, that there 
fare fome particular Vertues communicated from the 
nobler parts to the Hand, it is requifice that they 
fhould not be confounded together, nor receiv'd 
into the fame part of it; And eontequently, it is 
neceffary, that there {hould be one place affign’d for 
that ofthe Liver, another for chat of the Heart, and 
fo of all the reft. k 


Buc the main difficulty is, to find out, which thofe 
particularplaces and parts are,whereinto thofe influ- 
énces are receiv'd. For though Chiromancy aflures us, 
that there isa fympathy between the Fore-finger and 
the Liver between the Middle finger and the Spleen 
between the Ring-finger and the Heart, ec. 
does it not produce any convincing proof of th 


tisfy’d, who allow nothing co be granted, but what is 
back’d with found reafons, and are look’d upen by 
them as fo many reveries and extravagances of man’s 
curiofiry. Bat certainly, he who could make good 
this Sympathy, by other obfervations,then thofe which 
may be deduc’d from Chiromancy, and fuch as fhould 
be built upon Medicine, or fome other part of natural 
Philofophy, might joltly make it his boaft, thathe 
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had difcover’d the myfterie of this Science, and-that 
he had found our the onely ground, upon which the 
truth of all Celeftial configurations is fupported. For 
my part,! do not pretend that I can preduceall thefe, 
which might be neceffary, to make an abfolute proof. | j 
thereof; yet dare laffirm, that I have fome, whith | 
may, as it were, lay the foundations of fuch an evictis 
en, and ate}{uch, as, having demonitrated fome. 4; 
parcofit, will leave an invincible prefumprion for 
thereft, and a hope, that it may be accomplifh‘a, after 
there hath been a carefull obfervation made of what 
happens tothis admirable organ. 


Tot is 


That thereis.a Sympathy between the Liver | 
and the F ore-finger. y 


Bade firft Obfervation then, which we have to pro- | 
pofe, is, to fhew the communication and fympa- }, 
thy which is between the Liver, and the Finger, com- 
monly called by the Latines, Jedex. It is deduc’d J 
from Medicine, which teaches us, that the Leprozie 
hath its fource and principal feat in the Liver, and— 
that one of the firft Signs it gives, whereby it may be | 
difcover’d, appears in:that finger. Tor whenallthe | 
Mufcles of the Hand, and indeed, of all the Body, are | 
full and facculent, thofe which are fubfervient to the | 
motion of that finger wither and dry up, efpecially 
that whichisin the Thenar, that is, in the fpace be- | 
tween the faid Finger and the Thumb, where all that | 
is flefhy is confum’d, and there remains onely the skin: J, 
and the fibres, which lye flat tothe bone. Now a | 
coud »} 
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could not happen thus, if there were not forme analo- 
| gie, and fecret correfpondence, between the Liver 
and thatpart, fince it is one of the firft that is fenfible 
of the alteration which is wrought inits fubftance : 
it being a thing may be confidently affirm’d that there 
isnot any difeafe, which fo much corrupts the nature 
of the Liver,and deftroys, not only its vertue, but alfo 
its fubftance, as this does , which, upon that accompt, 
is called the Univerfal Cancer of the Liver, and the 
whole mafs of bloud. Galen, no doubt, was ignorant 
of this fympathy, as being a thing which pure Ratio- 
| cination could never have difcoyét’d, when,to be in- 
| form’d thereof, ic was requifire it fhould be reveal’d 
to him in a dream. For he relates, that, being 
| troubled witha violent pain, which put himinto a 
fright of being efoubled with an Impofthume in the 
Liver, he had an advice in his fleep, to open the 

Artery which runs along that finger, and that the faid 

remedy immediately appeas’d the pain, whereto he 

had been fubject a long time before.” Which is a 

manifett fign, that there is a particular communicati- 

on between thofe two parts, and’a certain fecret 

friendfhip and combination, whereby they are united 

together. 


Att; 12. 


That there is a Sympathy between the Heart 
and the Ring-finger. 


He fecond Obfervation fhall be, to fhew, that 
there is fympathy between the Heart and the 
fourth finger, which, in regard Rings are worn onit, 
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iscommonly called the Ring-finger, Fer it isa thing 
cannot be reflected on without fomething of wonder, 
that,whenthe Gout falls into the Hands, thac finger 
is the Jaft-which it faftens upon: And Levines relates, 
that, in all thofe whom he met with troubled with 
that Difeafe,the fourth finger of the left Hand,that is, 
the Ring-finger, was ever free from it,!whileall the 
others were extremly fubje& to pains and inflanis 
mations. / 

Now,whereas the parts make a ftronger or weaker 
refiftance againft Difcafes,according to the greater,or 
leffer force they have,and that their force depends on 
the greater or leffer degree of natural heat, whichtis 
in them,it muft needs beinferr’d,that that finger mut 
have more of itthen any of the others, fince it makes 
a greater refiftance again{t the evil, then they do: 
And whereas the diftribution of the natural heat pro- 
ceeds either from the firft Conformation of the parts, 
or from the influeuce communicated to them by the _ 
principle of heat ; and that thereis no probability, | 
the faid finger, having the fame ftructure and compo- 
tion with the reft, fhould have a greater portion 
then they of that fixe and original heat, whereof 
there is a diftribution made at the birth, it muft 
needs follow, that the divident it hath thereof fhould 
proceed from the influence, which the principle of _ 
heat fendsitin greater abundance then to any of the 
refi, and confequently, that there is a greater com- 
munication, a greater dependence and connexion, 

etween it and the Heart. which without all difpute,is 
the principle of that heat, then there can be between 


the Heart and all the other fingers put together. 
Ner was Antiquity wholy ignorant of this fym- 
pathy, inasmuch as Hiftory informs us, that the An- 


tient 
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tient Phyficians were of Opinion , that this finger 
had acertain eordial vertue, as making ufe of it ex- 
clufively to all the reft, in the mixture of thofe medi- 
caments, whereof they made their Antidotes. And 
thence it came. that they gave it the denomination of 
the medical finger, which ic {lill keeps in theLatine 
Tongue, that this is one of the reafons why Rings 
have been ever fince wern'on it; and chat many 
apply thereto remedies for the weaknefles of the 
Heart, as Levinns affirms, that he had often made 
experience, as alfo for the curing of intermittent 
Fevers, as fome do ftill, with good fuccels, 
Nor isit.of late onely, that fome have made it 
their bufinefs, to find euc the caufe of thisintelli- 
geace and relation between thele two. parts. For 
fome, as Appion, in Avlus Gellius, have affirmed, thae 
there was a nerve,which, proceeding from the Heare, 
ended.at the faid finger, others, that that connexion 
was wrought by an Artery, and chat it is manifeftly 
perceiv’d to beatin Women during the time of their 
Travel, asalfointhofe, who are wearied with over- 
working, andin all the Difeafes, which affault the 
Heart. But, though this laft Opinion be the more 
probable,yet doth it not abfolutelycake away the dif- 
ficulty, in as much as the'other. fingers have each of 
them an Artery at well as this, which Artery proceeds 
from the fame branch, and the fame fource as that of 
the other does. Whereto it may beadded, thacitis 
not necefflary. there fhould be manifelt conduits for 
the conveyance of thefevertues, Nature her felf, as 
Hippocrates affirms making fecret paths and ways, for 
the paffage, not onely of her own faculties, but alfo 
for that of the humours themfelves, which fhe weuld 
rid her felf of, 
A Art, 
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Art. 1 4, 


That there is a like Sympathy between the Splee 
and the Middle-finger. 


i] might add fora third obfervation, to difcover the 
Sy mpathy thereis between the Spleen and the Long 
or Middle-finger,, the miraculous effects, which the 
opening of the Sa/vatella p-oduces in difeafes of the 
Spleen. For that Vein pafling commonly between 
the Middle-finger, and the Ring-finger, as ed adhe 
tes affirms , or between the Jatcer’ and the Little- 
finger, but fending fome branch to the Middle- finger, 
it may, with much probability, be imagin’d, that the 
vertue of the Spleenis convey‘d by the faid Vein to 
that Finger , and that the Ring finger being wholly 
taken up with the influence of the Heart, cannot 
entertain that of the Spleen, if icbe true) that the 
vertules are not confounded, "as we have fhewn elfe- 
where, And indeed, what ever fome late-Pradti- 
cers of Phyfick may fay, experience, back’d by the 
authority of the firft Matters of that cience , is of 
more force then all the reafons can be al ledged by 
them. 

For, befidesthat itisa thing of dangerous confe- 
quence. for any one tothink to make all the rules of 
Medicine fubje@ to ratiocination , which is many 
times weak and ai and to difcard the fenti- 
ments of the Ancient Pro! feffors of that Art, who. 
were more exact silanes of things, then thofe who 
have come after them. this,I fay, nocurg’d, I can 
truly and fatel y affirm, chat , having caus‘d this vein te 
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be opened in Quartan Agues, above fixty times, it 
never fail'd,after the preparations neceffary thereto, 
either quite to take away the Fever, or abate much 
of the violence of it, and made the fits more eafily 
fapportable, Let them northerefore argue any thing 
from the diftribution , nor yet from the largaefs of 
the Veffels. For as one and the fame boal of a tree 
hath feveral branches , which have noc the fame ver- 
tue, and that, of thefe , fome bear flowers, or fraits, 
others nothing at all, In like manner, though all the 
veins of the Arm and Hand proceed from thefame 
trunk, yet have they not the fame employments, and 
they are only fo many channels. through which the 
feveral faculties may flow. So thar the faculty which 
proceeds from the Spleen, may oafs wholy in the 
Salvatella , without difperfing it felf into the other 
veins , which may be imagin’d done , after the fame 
manner, asitis , that the parts disburthen themfelves 

‘only on thofe, which are particularly attributed and 
-affe@ed to them, though they have a connexion with 
fome others , by their veflels and fiuation , And 
hence it is that the feveral tranfportations of the hu- 
‘mours,and the changes which difeafes make from one 
place to another, do proceed , aswe fhall fhew more 
at large hereafter. 

Asto the largenefs of the Veins, which makes the 
evacuations of them more advantageous then are 
thofe of fuch ag are leG, it is athing out of all difpute, 
when the queftionis of diminithing fomewhat of the 
sniverfal fulnefs of the body : Bur for what concerns 
the difcharging of fome part, itis obferv'd , that, 
many times, the leffer veins , provided they be neer 
it, and that there be fome fecret coramunication be- 
tween them, doit more fafely and more cn 
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then the greater. In fine, fince it is an opinion with. 
out prefcription of time, that the opening of the 
vein hath prov’d fuccefsful in difeafes of the Spleen, 
as may be feen in the writings of Hippocrates, Galen, 
and all the Arabians, it is not likely it fhould be ap- 
provid by fuch eminent perfons, and tharit fhould 
continue in repate for fo many ages , through which 
ithath defcended to us, had itnoc been fupported 
and confirm’d by experience , in asmuch as there is 
not any Reafon, which might have given ground to 
that perfuafion. Andifit be by.this way , that this 
remedy came to’be known, there is no neceffity we 
fhould reduce it to the examination of reafons , no 
more then we do the purgative faculties , "and 
all. the other fpecifick vertues , whereof Medicine is 
full. 

Toreturn therefore to the proof, which this dif- 
courfe int ESHPESE we faid,; that fome advantage 
might be made of this obfervation , to confirm the 
fympa thy there is between the Spleen and the middle 
Hnger. But if particular intances might ferve for 
proofs to general Maxims, I dare affirm, that I have 
one, whic h wonderfully tmakes.¢ good this fympathy, 
For i know a perfon , who,being fubje&.to the di- 
fea afes of the Spleen, is never troubled there ewith,, .bue 

dle fir DEER ° of the left Hand becomes cold, be- 
numm 4. and of awan colour , asif it were depriy’d. 
f life, 

To this we may ad rs the Story related by B ipps- 
erates,in the fourth Book of Popular Jileafes, of the 
Woma n, whofe Hypoc nee were fo ex xtended, and 
the refpirati on fo obftructed , towhom there “hap 
pen'd the ele eventh day a fuxion and inflammation 
in that very finger , which gave her fome eafe for a 

certain 
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certain time, though afterwards, the violence of the 


Fever, and the Impofthume, which bred in her. en- 
trails, occafion’d her death.. For it may be con- 
je@ur’d thence, that fome part of the humour, which 
was in the Spleen, was disburthen’d: into that finger, 
as being a part, between it and which there was a 
communication and correfpondence , and that thie 
{aid disburthening procur’d it fome eafe ; but with 
this further obfervation , that, it being not polsible, 
that the whole caufe of the indifpofition fhould be 
contain’d in fo narrow.a place ,, the remainder occa- 
fon’d the impofthume; whereof fhe died. However, 
tofdeal ingennoufly , we muft confefs, that thefe are 
only conjedures , not fit to enter into competition 
with the precedent obfervations, which feem to have 
demonftrated the truth we are enquiring after. 


That there 7s a Syupathy between all the 
 anteriour parts, and the ether parts of the 
Hand. 


W. Hat hath been faid in the precedent Articles 
is fo eviGive, thacit were to be wifh’d, we 
had as good proofs, to make a diftinet difcovery of 
the reft of che Sympathies, which are between the 
other interiout parts’; and fome other places in the 
Hand, But, to excafe the negligence of not looking 
after them, it may with much probability be affirmed, 
thar, fince thofe of the Heart and Liver are certain 
and unqueftionable, it muft neceffarily follow , that 
| the 
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the others fhould be fo too, though they are not ap - 
parenttous: And that not only the Brain, andthe 
other parts, whichhave publick and principal fun- 
Ctions, as well as the Heart and Liver, but alfo that 
the Spleen, che Stomach, the Lungs, the Kidneys, and 
pofsibly fome other parts, fhould have each of them, 
in the Hand, their proper and affected place, between 
which and them there is acertain correfpondence 
and complyance. 


Art, 15. 


That the Face is the Epiteme of allthe exteriour 
parts. 


BT may therefore be brought in asa proof of that 
A fecret intelligence, which is between fome parts and 
others, and for the honour of that we now treat of, 
that the Hand amd Face are asit were an abftracdt of 
all the parts of che Body. . For the latter isan Epi- 
tome of all the exteriour members, there being not 
any part ofit, bur hath its particular and manifelt re- 
femblance to fome one of them, as the former , in 
like manner is, ofalltheinteriour parts , as having 
not any place, between} which and fome one of 
them there is not a fecretconnexion and fyrepathy, 
And no doubt , this is one of the principal reafons, 
that thefe two parts have had fo peculiar a conftitu- 
tion of theskin, which, though all elfewhere, it be 
feparated from the Mufcles, is, inthefe | fo joyn’d, 
thar it is impofsible to feparate the one from the 
other: it being Nature’s pleafure, who hath defign’d 
thefe parts for Mirrours, wherein all the others were 
to 
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to be reprefented,. that the flefh fhould be yoyn’d to 
the skin, that the imprefsion it receives from the. 
Nerves,Veins,and Arteries,which are {pread through 
it, fhould be more eafily communicated and be more 
fuddenly apparent without, _ Which thing may alfo 
be obferv’d in the folesof the Feet , which, in fome 
fort, participate of the fame advantages with the 
Hands,and upon the faid advantages there is another 
Science etablith’d, called Podomancy, which promi- 
fes the fame things as Chiromaney , but not with fo 
good fucce(s, for the reafons we fhall give elfewhere, 


Art. 16. 


That there is a wutual Sympathy between all 
the parts. , 





T Or ‘is it only between the exteriour-and mani- 

4. feft parts, that this affociation and mutual cor- 
refpondence is found, there is yet anether more 
general fympathy, which wasknown by Hippocrates, 
and fuch, as he made it his. ground of that ingenious 
divifion of the Veins, which he hath made in his book 
Of. the Bones. ‘For that tranfcendent Wit, having 
confider’d the feveral tranfportations of the humours, 
and the changes of difeafes, fo often made from fome 
certain parts to others; hath defign’d the Veins 
whereby they might he made, and which accordingly 
were to be opened, in order to the preventing there- 
of. And, that fuch an order might be obferv’d in 
that procedure as fhould take away the confufion 
thereof, he hathlaid down feveral heads, or as it were 
articles, at which he would begin the suger of 
: thofe 
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270 THE ART HOW 
thofe Veffels, for he hath plac’d the firft in the Heart, 


the fecond, in the Reins; the third, in the Liver , the 
fourth, inthe Eyes; and the Fiftin the Head, from 


whence he drawsfour pair of Veins; which are after- 


wards {pread into divers places. 


Art. 17. 


That the diftribution of the Verns made by 
Hippocrates, for the difcovery of the faid 
Sympathy, was not underfiood either by A- 
riftotle,er Galen, 


Rom what isabovefaid:, it is not to be inferr’d, 
B that Hippoerates was of opinion, that thofe were 
the firft Sources , from .which the Veins derive their 
origine,as Ariftorle, Gales , and ina mabner all their 
follower's have impos’d upon him, fince he could not 
be ignorant, that all of them have their root in the 
Liver, whence they are diftributed into all the parts 
of the Body , inorder tothe conveyance of their 
nourifhmeat into them ; as he afterwards makes it 
appear in the diftribution be hath made of the Liver- 
vein, and whereof he hath given a further account 
inthe fecond Book of Popslar difeafes: But it was 
only to denote the correfpondence there is between 
thofe five parts and the reft, & the difeafesand fymp- 
tomes which they mutually communicate. 

Accordingly, when he faies, that the left Eye re- 
ceives a Veinfromthe Right, and the latter another 
from the Left, it is not to be taken literally, asif 
thofe Veins did really derive their origine from thofe 
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places: but itis tofhew, that the indifpofitions of 
one eye are communicated to the other , as if they 
had veins, whereby they might be diredtly convey'd. 
True indeed it is, that this communication is wroughe 
by the interpofition of the veins, and that thefe veins 
do alfo proceed from fome commen branch ; but 
that is at fuch a diftance from the Eyes, that it cannot 
be precifely affirm’d, there is any intercourfe of veins 
between them , uponany other account then that of 
the fympathy there isbetweenthem. And this is fo 
certain, that,many.times, Hippocrates confiders not 
the continuity of the veins, in thediftribution he 
makes ‘thereot, fince he fhews , thatthe Head and 
Lungs hold a correfpondence with the Spleen, though 
the veins of the Spleen are not united, nor continu- 
ous with thofe of the aforefaid parts , inas much as it 
is fufficient, in order to the correfpondence , whereof 
he fpeaks, that there fhould be fome kind of commu- 
nication between thofe veins, by fome means or o- 
ther as we fhall fhew hereafter. 

But to make amare particular difcovery of the fe- 
cret and advantage of this admirable diftribution itis 
requifite we fhould examin fome articles of it. Fer 
when he tells us, that, from thefe four pair of veins, 
which ifflue from the Head, there is one which hath 
two branches, which falling from the Temples defcend 
into the Ltmgs, whereof one paffes from the right 
fide to the left , and fpreads into the Spleen and lef 
Kidney , and the other paffes from the left ide, and 

-soes into the Liver and right Kidney , and afterwards 
both thofe branches end at the Hemerrhoidal veins - 
Does he not thereby teach us not only why the ope- 
ning of the Hemorrhoidal veins is good for thofe, 
whio are troubled with pains inthe Reins, plurifies, 

and 
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and Inflammations of the Lungs , but alfo why the 
fappreflion of them caufes the Droplie and the phthi- 
fick? For, though there be other places, where it 
fhould feem, that the reflux of the blood, which they 
contain might-be made ; yet the correfpondence there 
:s bet ween them, and the Liver and Lungs, is the only 
reafon why itis noc made elfewhete. 

And queftionlefs, thofe branches, which delcending 
from them, pafsfrom the right fide to the left, and 
from the left to the right, aequaint us with the caufe, 
which hath been fought after to fo little purpofe; to 
wit, why theimpolthumes and fwellings,which happen 
from the upper part to the lower, are not alwayes on 
the fame fide, where the fource of the difeafe is ob- 
ferv'’d, but fometimes on the right, fometimes on the 
left, whereas thofe which happen from the lower 
part to the upper are alwayes confonant to the regu- 
larity of the part, where the feat of the indifpofition 
ig: For, without this diftribution of the Veins, it 1s 
impoffible to give a reafon for all thefe accidents. 

Nay further without the faid diftribation, 1¢ would 
not be known why thereis fo great a correfpondence 
between the Breaft and the Genitals, that the Cough 
ceafes , when thofeare {well'd ; that the fwelling 1s 
affwag’d, wher the Cough follows, nay, that the 
fwelfings of the Veins which happens to them , cor- 


-re@ the defe@s, that make the voice {mall or 


hoarfe. / 


‘Inaword , thisis the only fecret, to difcoverthe | 


wayes, which Nature obferves in her tranfportation 


of the bumours.from one part to another ,and for the 


difcerning of the veins, which areto be opened in 
every particular indifpofition. For, thov sh they have 
all the fame root , though divers of them have com- 

mon 
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men branches, which fhould equally diftribute unro 
them the blood and humours, which they contain, 
yet the correfpondence and friendfhip there is be- 
tween the parts, prevails with Nature, to force them 
rather. by one veinthen another, and fhe, making 
choice of that which is moft convenient for her pur- 
pofe, meddles not with the others, which are near it, 
and proceed from the felf-fame origine.., 
And this is evidently remarkabie in the fympathy, 
whereof we have heretofore given fuch preffing ex- 
amples, For,in all probability,ic is by the Veins and 
Arteries, that the fecret vertue, which is communica- 
ted fromthe Heart and Liver tocertain fingers, is 
convey'dinto them; and yet allchofe , which arein 
the Hand, are-not employ’d in that conveyance, and 
though they proceed from the fame branch, yet is 
there not any more then one , whereby thé vertue of 
the Heart and another, whereby that of the Liver, is 
conveyd. Otherwife, there would be no determi- 
nate place for the reception of their influence,and all 
the fingers of the Hand, which have veins and arte- 
ries,would receive it equally ; the contrary whereof 
we find by experience. | 
Accordingly, to fay thetruth, all thefeveffels are 
only channels and conduit- pipes ,» which cannot, ne 
more then thofe of fprings or fountains , give any 
motionto the humours: But they are the Spirits on- 
ly, which convey and force them, to thofe places, 
where they are orderedto go. _ And as the corre- 
fpondence, there is betweenthe members, is carry'd 
‘on andimprov’d by means of thefe Spirits. fo is ir 
not to be doubted, but that the blood wherewith they 
are intermix’d, marches along withthem, fromone 
part to another, and, confequently, oecafions that rt- 
VY racuious 
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raculousharmeny of the veins, obferv’d by_ Hz ppo- 
crates. 

For no doubt that Harmony was the ground, upon 
which he and the ancient Malters of Medicine have, 
in the fame member, obferv’d veins that held a certain 
correfpondence with feveral parts, as, in the Arm, 
the Head-vein,, the Liver-vein, and the Spleen-vein, 
which they alwayes punctually opened,in the particu- 
lar indifpofitions of thofe parts, flighting, or at leaft 
not minding,the weak reafons,which the infpection of 


Bodies, and the affeétation of novelty have fince 


brought into vogue. 


Arc. 18. 


Whence proceeds the regularity which Nature 
obferves in her evacuations. 


Nd certainly, if a recourfe be not had to this di- 

rection of the Spirits, it would be impoffible to 
give an account of the regularity , which Nature ob. 
ferves inher motions,when they are abfelutely at her 
difpofal, and which Medicine imitates in the evacuati- 
ons prefcrib’d by it. For when, ininflammations of 
the Liver , the right Ear becomes red ; when ulcers 


rife inthe right Hand and right Foot ; when blood ~ 


iffues out at the noftrill of the fame fide , or when 
there happen impofthumes and {wellings in the right 
Ear; And,onthe contrary, when all the fame acci- 


dents are obfervable on the left fide, ininflammatigns 
of the Spleen, When, 1 fay, Medicine prefcribes 


Phlebotomy on the fame fide that the difeafeis , and 
teaches us withall, that all the evacuations made on 
i the 
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the oppofite fide, are dangerous , in cafe they are 
made of themfelves, or naturally, or to no purpofe, 
if done by Art. What other reafon can be aflignd 
for this regularity, at leaft fuch as may be fatisfactory 
tothe mind, then that alledged by us? For what is 
faid of the ftreight Fibres which enter into the com- 
pofition of the veffels, whereby fome are of opinion, 
thar the humours are attracted , is, to give it no 
worfe tearm, impertinent : fince they are incapable 
of making any fuch attraction ; as we have fhewn 
elfewhere , fince they are found equally on all fides 
of the veffel, and confequently cannet determine, or 
dire the motion of the humours to one rather then 
another: fince there are not alwayes Fibres to pro- 
mote that regularity, in as muchas from the Spleen to 
the left Noftril there eannot be any at all, the veins of 
the Nofe proceeding from the hollow Vein, between 
which andthe Spleen there isno connexion; And, 
in fine, fince the humourswhich are without the vef- 
fels, nay the very vapours, and the moft imple quali- 
ties are communicated from one part to another, after 
thefarne manner , foasthat the Fibres act not at all 
upon thofe occurrences, they, in cafe there were any, 
not contributing any thing to the tranfportation of 
the vapours and qualities, } 
Moreover ,ifany fhall affirm,that this may be done 
by thofe fecret conduits that are in fome parts of the 
flefh , and afcend from the lower parts to the upper, 
yet fo, as that thofe which are of one fide have no 
communication with thofe of the other , we anfwer, 
that it is a pure imagination without any likelihood 
of truth, in as much as, moft commonly , thefe evacu- 
ations are wrought by the veins, and thatit is requi- 
fice, the humours , which flow througlr thofe fecrer 
. V2 conduit- 
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condtlit- pipes, fhould enter into the veins, where it 

mutt be afferted there are not any paflages, nay 

farther, that there fhould- be fome conduits crofs the 

body , fince the humours fometimes pals from the 

Right fide ro the Left,fometimes from Before to Be- 

hind , and moft commonly fromthe Centre to the 
Circumference. But, all confider’d, reflecting on 
either of thefe opinions, we cannot find, why there 
fhould be fo much danger, .when the regularity is not 
obferv’din the evacuations of the humours. 

But it being fuppofed, that the faid evacuations are 
wrought rby the direction of the Spirits, itis eafily 
concluded to be neceflary, that Nature muft needs be 
extremely opprefs’d, when the follows not the order 
which had been preferib’d her, and when fhe gets out 
of her ordinary road,to.fhun the enemy that preffes 
uponher, For itis to beattributed to this very rea- 
fon, thatthe motions fhe makes in: fharp Fevers up- 
oneyen days are always dangerous , in as much asit 
is-an-argument of the violence fhe,fuffers, and the dif- 
order. into which the violence of the Difeafe forces 
her, when it makes her forget the odd days on which 
fhe oughe to engage again{t the choler, which is the 
eaufe of thofe Difeafes. : 

But however the cafe flands, we may confidently 
affirm, that the regularity we fpeak’ of, without all 
doubt, proceeds from. the Spirits, which conduct the 
humours ail over one half of the body, and difpofe 
them notatallinto the. other, unlefs there be fome 
sreat obftrudion.. For, Nature hath fo. great a cen- 


dernefs for the confervation of things living and ani-: 


mate, that fhe bath, in amanner,,divided them ail 
into ewo parts, out of this defign, that if it happened 
one faffered any alteration, the other might fecure it 
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felf fromit, and fo, init felf, preferve the nature of 
the whole, Now, this divifion is real and manifeft in 
fome fubje@s, as in the feeds and kernels of fome 
Plants, all which confift of two portions, which may 
be feparated one from the other ; as alfo in-all thofe 
members of the Animal that are double. Jn others 
itis obfcure, and not obfervable in an actual fepara- 
tion of the parts, but onely in thofe operations which 
fhew, that they have each of them their diftin® juril- 
di@ion and different concernments, fuch as is that 
whereof we fpeak, which diftinguifhes the whole 
bedy into two halfs, whereof one is on the right, the 
other, on the left. Ofthe fame kind is alfo that which 
may be obferved inthe members that are fingle, as 
the Brain, Tongue, Nofe,@c. where we many times 
fee one half, which is aflauited by fome Difeafe, the 
other free from it, though there be not any fepara- 
tion between them. 

_ Ifthenit be true, that Nature, to preferve one 
half of che body, charges the other with all the dif- 
order that happens thereto, and permits not the hu- 
mours, wherewith itis troubled, to exceed her limits, 
and, by that means, to fafteh onthe other, itisnot 
to be doubted, bur thacthe Spirics, which are her firft 
and principal organs,do ferve her in that enterprize, 
and that the ctranfportation of the humours, from 
one place to another, is their charge, but onely fo farr 
as fhe hath given them order. todo, Andif, tocom- 
pafs this tranfportation, there be any neceflity of 
roaking ufe of the Veins that are on the other fide,yer 
- does not that make them forget Nature's defign, and 
the commands they had received fremher , and fo 
they onely pafs along, if { may fo exprefsic, the bor- 
ders of their neighbours, to get. to the place whereto 
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| they aredirected. Thus, for example, when, to dif- 
| burthen the Spleenof the humours whereby it is in- 
commodated, there happens a bleeding of the Nofe 
by the left Noftril, ic is abfolutely neceffary, that 
they fhould go out of the Spleen-veins into the Hol- 
low-vein, which is onthe righefide. But the Spirits 
can conduct them in fuch manner, as, at Ja{t, to make 
them return all along the fame line, and within that 
halfofthe body, whereinthe Spleenis. But thisis to 
enter too farr into the fecrets of Medicine; it fhall 
therefore fuffice, at ‘the prefent, to affirm, that the 
communication there is between the Veins, according 
to the diftribution made thereof by Hippocrates, pro- 
ceeds from the Spirits, which convey the humors from 
oneto another, confonantly to the relation and cor- 
refpondence which there is between the parts, or ac- 
erat tothe regularity they obferve among them- 
elves, | 
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That the Starrs, or Planets, have a certaiz 
predoninancy over the feveral parts of the 
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unknown to it, they make good, the chiefelt of its 
foundations ; as alfo chat it will be eafie for the faid 
Science, to eltablith thereupon the maximes of Aftro- 
logie, which ought to furnith it with moft of its rules, 
and fecure its preateft promifes.. . 

For, ifit be once granted, that the interiour parts 
are governd by the Planets, and chat they receive, 
from thofe Celeftial Bodies, fome particular influ- 
ence, as Aftrologie teaches, it muft of neceflity fol- 
low, that.the vertue which is deriv’d from thofe parts 
to the Hand fhould be accompanied by that which the 
Planets communicate to them, And that, for ex- 
ample, if the Heart communicates its influence to 
fome finger, the Planet, under whofe government the 
Heart is, fhould alfo derive his to the fame place : 
it being not probable, that the influence of the Planet 
fhould make a halt at che Heart, while this laft com- 
municates to the Hand that which is proper and na- 
tural to it, inas muchas, the truth of the Celeftial 
influences being granted, it muft be affirm’d, that 
thofe two vertues are combin’d into one, which is the 
onely effential difpofition, and the fpecifick property 
of each part, Now, it isa conclufion of Aftrologie, 
confirm’d by its principles and obfervations, That the 
Liver is govern’d by fapiter ,the Spleen by Satwrn,the 
Heart bythe Sua, and fo of the reft: whereof the 
confequence is, that the fore-finger fhould be accord- 
ingly govern’d by fupiter, the middle-finger, by 
Satura. the Ping. finger, by the Svs, &c. in regard 
there is a cotrefpondence and fympathy between 
thofe principal parts and the faid fingers, and that the 
former communicates to. the latcer the vertue they 
havein themfelves. All which confider’d, we are not 
any longer to think it much, that Chiromancy hath 
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chang’d the order of the Planets in the Hand , nor yet 
ask, why it fhould place 7apiter on the fore-finger, 
and the §#a.onthe Ring-finger, rather then on any 
other part,in as much as the mature of the Heart, and 
Liver, and the fympathy there is between them and 
thofe fingers, hath affiga’d it thofe places to be, as it 
were, particular houfes, which the faid Planets have in 
the Hand, as they have in the Heavens fuch as are 
peculiar to them, 

Thefe things thus laid down, the whole difficulty 
is reduced to this point, wiz to know, whether thofe 
Starrs do really govern the principal parts of tlie bo- 
dy, and communicate unto them fome fecret veriue, 
which might be caufe of the good or bad difpofition 
they have ? 

But,for any man to think to drive on this Gueftion 
as farras it might go, and to examine al the confe- 
quences and circumitances thereof, with the feverity, 
which Philofophy requiresin thefe matters, befides 


‘that it would bring into doubt thofe truths which 


Aftrologie places in the rank of thingsalready judd, 
and fuch-asits moft irreconcileable enemies are, for 
the moft part, forced to acknowledge; it would re- 
quire a Difcourfe which fhould exceed the limits of 
our defign nay, indeed contradi@ the method where. 
with all Sciences would betreated.For this admits nor, 
that all thofe things which occurr therein fhonld be 
bronght into difpute; it particularly declares againft 
thecenfuring of thofe principles upon which they are 
eftablifh’d, and would have all thofe, which are de. 


duced fromthe conclufions of the fuperiour Sciences, - 


how donbtfull foever they may be,to be receiv'd with 
the fame priviledge, as the maximes and common 
notions of the Mathematicks may challenge. itis 
therefore 
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therefore fufficient for Chiromancy,that Natural phi. 
lofophy maintains its firft foundations, and {fo what- 
foever it afterwards receives from Aftrologie, ought 
tobeallow'd, or atleaft the difquifition thereof left 
in fafpence, till the ground of Aflrelogie ic felf thall 
have been examined. 7 


Art. 20. 


That the Planets have a predominancy over 
the interiour parts. 


“a O remove therefore,in fome meafure, the diftruft 

4 which fome may have, thac the Conclufions 
which Chiremancy derives from Aftrologie for prin- 
ciples, are wholly imaginary, and contrary to truth, 
we are nowto make it appear, by fome obferyations 
not admittable into difpute, That fome parts ofthe 
body, are under the particular direction and govern- 
ment of certain Planets. 

Nor will this be any hard master to do, as to fome 
ofthem. Andthough we fhould reject the experi- 
ences, which Aftrologie might furnifh us with upon 
this occafion, and that, upon fuch a rejection, we 
fhould net have others convincing enough to make 
an abfolute proof of this truth , yet would the former 
lay down a great prefumprion for the afcertainment 
of the reft and leave a very wel- grounded conjecture 
for us toimagine, that every member is governed by 
one of thofe Starrs, and that the Principle which A- 
ftrologie had made thereof, ih, order to the further- 
ance of Chiromancy, is nocill eftablifh’d, 
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Att. 21. 


That the Moon hath fuch a predominancy 
over the Brain. 


Et us then begin with the Brain, and affirm, that 

it is a thing owt of all controverfie, that the 
Moon hath a fecret fuperintendency over that part, 
and that it is more apparently fenfible of its power, 
then any of the other parts. For it {wells and abates. 
it increafes and diminifhes, proportienably to the in- 
creafe or decreafe of that Planet. Thence it comes, 
that the Science of Medicine, upon a certain know. 
ledge of thefe changes, cakes a care, that, when Tre- 
panning is prefcrib’d, ic fhould be perform’d with the 
greater precaution in the full of the Moon, in regard 
the phyficians know, that, then, the Brain is alfo in its 
full, and chat caufing the Membranes, which.encom- 
pafsit, to come neerer the bone, it expofes} them’ to 
the danger of being the more eafily touched by. the 
inftrument. 

But there cannot bea greater demonftration of the 
connexion and fympathy, which there is between the 
Moonand the Brain, then that the Difeafes of chat 
part have their intenfions and remiftions, according 
to the courfe of that Planet. For ,of thefe {ndifpofiri- 
ons, there are fome do fo regularly follow her moti- 
ons, that they may be the Ephemerides, or Progno- 
ftications thereof: Nay, though fhe be under the 
Horizon, and that the perfon fubje& to thofe indif- 
pofitions endeayour,by all ways imaginable ,to fecure 

them= 
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themfelves againft her influences ; yet does not alf 
thishinder.. but that the breaking outof a fluxion, 
which comes precifely at the time appointed, in the 
change of her Quarters, will caufe them to befelr, 
though they be not feen cither in the Heavens or the 
Almanacks. 

Moreover,do not the fits of the Epilepfie or Falling- 
ficknefs ordinarily follow the motions of that Planet ? 
Are there not fome kinds of diftractions , and extra- 
vagances which are called Lunacies ? Nay,to defcend 
even to Horfes,are theynot fubject to dileafes in the 
Head, known by a name not much differing from the 
forementioned, purely upon thisaccount , that both 
of them follow the motion of the Moon? Inaword, 
is itnor a thing generally acknowledg'd , that the 
beams of that Planet caufe ftubborn diftempers , and 
difcolour the countenance, if one be along time ex- 
pos'd thereto, efpecially if the party be afleep ? Now 
all thefe things cannot be referr’d to any other caufe 
then the influences thereof, inasmuch as moft of 
them are many times obfervable , when fhe is under 
the Earth, and that, granted to be there, neither her 
light,nor the Magnetick vertue attributed to her,can 
have any action upon us. | 7 

Nor isthere any doubt made of the truth of thefe 
fecret qualities , efpecially after the obfervations, 
which have been made of an infinite number of ef- 
feds they produce, and,among others; of the § bbing 
and flowing of the Sea, which, without all difpute, 
follows the motion of the Moon , beginning alwaies 


| when fhe appears either above our Horizon, or that 





of the Antipodes, and being in her greateft force, 
when the iscome to their Meridian or ours, For if 
itcanbe fhewn, agit would be eafie for us todo, 
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would this place admit of a difcourfe fo long as 
fhould be requifite thereto, if, I fay,it canbe de- 
monftrated, that che Flowing of the Sea cannot pro- 
ceed from the motion of the Earth, nor from the 
light of the Stars, nor from any Masnetick vertue, 
nor by the impulfion of the Moon, nor by the Rare- 
faction caus’d in the Water by Heat; there remain 
only the Influences of this Planet, to be the caufe of 
that miraculous motion, and no doubt to bealfo the 
like caufe of all the accidents before-mentioned. 


Art. 22. 


That the Sun hath the like predominancy over 
the Heart. 


. | Ow, if it. be acknowledg’d , that the faid cele- 
LN ftial Body (the Moon) hath the influences we 
have mentioned , and that itisby themit hath the 
direction and government of one of the principal 
patts of the body , there is no queftion to be made, 
but that che San, which hath the Supremacy, and is, 
as it were,the Father of all the other Planets, fhould 
have fuch as are more powerful, and that he, whofe 
concurrence is requifite for the generation of all 
things , hath refery'd to himfelf the firft and noblett 
part of Animals, that he might have the condud 
thereof, and communicate his vertues ‘thereto, No 
doubt but ir muft be fo, and therefore it may be af- 
firm’d, that he hath made choice of the Heart for his 
Throne, and the place of his exaltation: and that,as 
he isin the Heavens, inthe midft of all the Stars ,- fo 
is he plac’d in the midft of all the members of the 
Body, which are govern’d by the Planets. Thence 
is 
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| isit, that he dilates his vertue into all the parts of the 


little world, andif, inhiscourfe, he comes to fuffer 
fome malignant Afpe@, that member is feniible of ic, 
and fympathizes with the diforders of its Soveraign. 


Upon this difcovery hath it been obferv'd, that thofe, 


who are fick, fuffer an extraordinary weaknefs in E- 
clipfes of the Sun, nay, that thofe, who are of a more 
delicate Complexion, do fenfibly refent in themfelvs 
the effect of that Conitellation. To this may be added 
that the vital faculty becomes languifhing and weak, 
during the time of the Sol{tices and the A’quinoxes, 
and, when ever any malignant Stars rife with him, 
that Hippocrates hath forbidden the making ufe of 
any remedy , till ten daies are paft. But we mutt 
not omit to bring, in this place,an obfervation, which 
that incomparable perfon hath left behind bim in his 
Book of Dreams , whereby may be difcover'd , not 
only the fympathy there is between) the Heart and 
| the Sun,buc alfo chat which is between the Moon and 
| the’Stars,and the other parts of the Body. For having 
} fuppos’d, that the Sun bath a relation to the middle 
| of the Body, the Moon to the cavities that are in-it, 
and the Stars to the external parts, he affirms , that 
if thofe Celeftial bodies appear in the dream with the 
purity, and according to that regularity of motion, 
which is natural to them, it-is.afignification of per- 
fet health , andthat there is nocany thing in the 
body , but is confonant to the rnle:and, order , which 
Nature’ requires. Bue ifthe party dreaming feemsto 
fee any of the Planets dimm’d,or difappearing or ob- 
-ftruced in its courfe, itisa fign of fome indifpoftion 
to happen in thofe parts , between which and thofe 
bodies there is a fympathy and correfponderee. For 
if thofe diforders happen inthe Stars , the indifpo- 
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Gtion will be in the confticution and habit of the 
Body; if in the Moon, it willbe in the Cavities ; 
butif it bein the Sun, it will be fo much the more 
violent and more hard to be cured,as fuch as engages 
again(t the principles of life: it being not to be ima- 
gin’d, that the middle, he {peaks of,can be underftood 
of any thing, but the vital parts, which comprehend 
the Heart,and the parts about it. 

Now , ifthis be true, as Reafon and Experience 
hath fince frequently confirm’d it, we are to conclude 
thence, that fince, in dreams, the Imagination frames 
all thofe Images of the Sun,to reprefent to its felf 
the good or ill difpofition of the Heart , itis necef- 
fary, that it fhould have fome ground to joyn toge- 
ther two things, which are fo different among them- 
felves, and that it fhould find, in the faid, part of the 
body, certain Solar qualities, which may ferve fora 
model for the figures and reprefentations it makes of 
that Star, Andina word, icisrequifice, that the 
particular Influences, which the Heart receives from 
the Sun, fhould be the originals, according to which, 
the Soul , in fleep, draws all thofe admirable copies, 
if the cafe were otherwife , why fhouid fhe not as 
weil make them for fome other member? And why, 
in the infammation of the Liver, for example, where 
the heat is atthat time greater, then in any other 
part of the Body, fhould fhe not make to herfelf-a 
reprefentation of that Star,which is the fouree of ‘all 
the heat inthe world, as wellas fhe does in the leaft 
alterations of the Heart? Certainly,there are,in this 
part, fome vertues, fo ftrange and fo conceal'd , that 
itis impoflible tomake any reference thereof to the 
Elements, For that it fhould many times defie the 
flames, foas not to be confum'd thereby , That it 

fhould 
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fhould not grow fofter by.boyling , ifthe Auricles 
be not taken away , That fome kinds of fithes cannot 
be boyl’d,if the heart beleft within them, thefe, 1 
fay, are effects fo particular thereto, and whereof 
itis fo hard to give any reafon, by the manifelt qua- 
lities , thac there is fome ground to prefume , that 
thofe which it hath are of a higher order, and. re- 
ferrible , as Arifforle affirms, tothe Element of the 
Starrs. 

Now , if the influence which the Heart. receives 
from the Sun is the caufe, that the Dreams do, by the 
images of thar Planet , reprefent the diverfe difpofi- 
tions, wherein the heartis; itis requifite , the cafe 
fhould be the fame; as to the Moon and Stars , in re- 
ference to the Cavities of the Body , and the exteri- 
our parts. And thence, no doubt,it proceeds, that 
Aftrelogy hath difpos’d, under the direction of the 
Moon, the Brain, the Breaft, the Inteftines,’ the Blad- 
der, and the Matrix, which are the moft confiderable 
cavities of the Body, as alforhat: it hath divided all 
the exteriour parts among the Signs of the Zediack, 
grounding it felf, at firft, on this Doctrine of Biéppe- 
erates, -whereto it hath fince added its. own Expe- 
riences. 


Alt, eae 


That the other Planets have the Government of — 
the other interiour parts. | 


Hele reafons thus laid down,there is no difficulty 

# tobe made, but that the other Planets have alfo 
their particular influences, and, as well as the two 
| already 
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already mentioned , have the government of certai? 
parts of the Body. But Philofophy hath been {0 
negligent in preferving the obfervations thereof,rhat, 
thofe, which Aftrelogy furnifhes us withall , being 
excepted , we have not any from which may be de- 
duced the direction of Fapiter over the Liver, that of 
Saturn over the Spleen, &c. unlefs we may bead- 
mitred to bringinto thatrank, the marks and moles 
whichare found naturally imprinted on thofe parts. 
For it is an obfervation grounded on experience,that 
he, at whofe birth Satarz hath the predominancy, 
hath commonly one of thofe marks upon the region 
of theSpleen; if ibe Jupiter, he hath it upon that 
of the Liver, if Venus, the markis to be feen on the 
privy parts, and the party harh another between the 
fy-brows. Upon which obfervation, Dares Phry- 
gins, in the Pourtraiture he made of the beautiful 
Helene , affirms, that fhe had one between the Ey- 
brows, which Cornelivs Nepos hath neatly exprefs’d, 
in thefe two excellent verfes : 


Parva fuperciliis nubes inter flaa raris 
Andaci macula tenues difcriminat artasé 


But I do not account thefe obfervations full enough, 
nor fo fafficiently confirm’d by experience, as that 
a.certain proof, of what we pretend to, may be de- 
duced fromthem. . In the mean time, till there be 
amore exad difquifition made thereof, we fhall not 
flick to affirm, that the Sun and Moon, which, without 


all difpute, have a predominancy over the Heart and - 


Brain, may well fecure the prefumption we have, to 
imagine, chat the other Planets have a certain Empire 
cver the members, which Aftrology hath made fubs 
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jetthereto. And confequently, we may conclude; 
that the Principle which Chiromancy derives fromit, 
is not without fome ground, and chat it may make 
Sood 3 sreat part of the promifes it makes. 


Art. 24. 


That the Prizciples eftablifhd regulate many 
} A ae I a a P< re is ‘ 
aonolpHi things in Chiromancys 


"¥Hefe are then the reafons , upon which, I coné 

ceiv’d, that fome eftablifhment might be made. 
us farther advantage may be made ot them, thae 
they may ferve to regulate many things, whereof 
there is fome controverfie in the practick part of 
Chiromaney , and to difcover the caufes of many 
effects obferv’d therein. For therearefome, who 
affirm , that it is not only requifiteto make anin- 
fpection into the Hands,but thatit is alfo neceffary ro 
look upon the Feet, that the left Hand ought to be 
the more confider’d in Women,and thofe whofe Na- 
tivities happen inthe night; and the Right,in men, 
and thefe who are born inthe day. But theadvan- 
tage which the Hands have over the Feet,» clearly 
fhews, that the infpe@ion of the fatter is to little 
purpofe, and that the Artift may find out in the 
Hands, whatever can be expected from this kind of 
knowledge. Moreover, the Right Hand being more 
noble then the Left, in all fexes | at what time foever 
the Querent be bern, ought to be more exa@ly con- 
fider'd, then the latter, efpecially as to what concern¢ 
the Heart, Liver, and Brain , between which and. it 
there is a greater communication, But, omthe other 
Xx cde, 
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fide, the Left hath the preheminence, as to what con- 
cerns the Spleen, and the other parts , which are on 
the fame fide, by reafon of the power which Regula- 
rity hath npon thofe occafions. In fine,~what we 
have {aid before concerning Length, Bred:h and 
Profundicy,farnifhes us with the caufes of the diver- 
fity which isobferv’d in the Lines: for thofe which 
are fimple fhew that the vertue is weak, length being 
r¢ 


H 
"9 3 
iS a Gil 
init , “ashaving extended it 
my eh 


§ 3 
felf into bredth , and chat it does its utmolt in thofe 
which are deep. 


Buc l forget my felf, and confider'not -that | infen- 
fibly enter into a particular difquifition of thofe 


things, which it was my defign to have balk’d. Nay, 
Iamto fear, I have exprefs’d my felf too freely in 
the general, and that 1, betray a certain acknow- 
ledgment, by the certainty 1 find therein, that } have 
the fame perfeafion for the particular. But i am 
far from entertaining any fuchtheught: | True itis, 
lay the foundations of a Science, which feem to me 
folid enough , but i find not materials to compleat 
the Bdifice. For moft of. thefe rules and precepts, 
wherewith fome would have carried on the Super- 
firu@ure, are not fufficiently eftablifh’d ; the expe- 
riences, by which they. aré maintain’d , are not fully 
verified and confirm’d ; And there is requifite a new 
fupply of obfervations, made with all the caution and 
exactne(s neceflary , to give it the form and folidity, 
which Art and Science require. But from whom are 
thefe to be-expe@ed, fince thofe, who might be 
thought able to make them, will not bufie themfelves 
about it ? And when may they be expected, fince there 
are fo'many tobe made , and that there is o much 
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difficulty in the making of them wel | 
Buatifit fhall happen. chat any will venture their 
endeavoursherein, and fhall attempt it with aconfi- 
dence of being able to overcome the charge and dif- 
ficulties of fo great adefign, bamto tell them, that, 
inmy judgment , they will be extreamly oblig'd to 
you, SIR, for having engag’d me, to promote their 
work, and affigning them the foundations, on which 
they areto build, and you are to acknowledge with- 
all my complyance. with your defires, For if you 
confider. my ordinary imployments and ftudies , you 
will find , that I have done them fome violence ,° to 
humour your inclinations , and that I cou'd not give 
you a greater demonftration of the: friendfhip and 
refpects I have’ for you,thenby expofing my felf co 
cenfure , to fatishe youreuriofity. Iamnot to fear 
yours, becaufe Fam confident it will be favourable.to 
me. but 1 dread chat of the Publick, from whom.no 
favour is to be expected , and whofe judgments are 
It is your ba- 
finefs therefore to prevent. my appearance before 
that fevere Tribunal, if you are not fufficiently con- 
fident , that  fhall efcape the punifhment of teme- 
rarious Writers, and confequently, hazzard not,. at 
leatt without great precaution, the little efteem good 
fortune hath béen pleafed to favour me with in the 
world, and for the fecurity and prefervation whereof, 


T conceive you oblig’d to concern yourfelf, fince you 
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MONSIEUR B.D. 
UPON THE 


PORTING CLL kiget> 
METOPOSCOPY. 


SIR, 


ye Know not whether Tought to complain 
aye, of your Curiofity , which requires of 
$/& me things that are fo difficult, or lay the 
Ze) NQ\e fault on the complyance I have for you, 
GOT PL ad es 1 

PPAME which will not fuffer me tedeny you 
any thing , within the reach of my. performance. 
When you would have. me to eftablifh the principles 
of Afetopofeopy, upon Phyfical obfervations, as I have 
done thofe of Chiremancy, you confider not, that you 





engage me inanattempt, which Cardan, Achillinus, © 


and the Conciliator durft not undertake , and when I 
comply with your commands, | alfo reflect not, that I 
expofe my felf tothe cenfure of all thofe, who fhall 
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fee this difcourfe, and, no doube, will blame me for 
beftowing my time in the examination of things fo 
vain, and fo much cry’'d down, and, by my conje- 
tures confirming thofe in their errour, who give too 
much credit thereto, But fince 1 have not fo much 
command of my felfas to balk the fatisfa@tion of your 
defires, Jet me beg yout care of my reputation , and 
entreat you , to acquaint thofe , to whom you fhall 
communicate this Piece, with the jadgment, which, 
you know , I make of thefe kinds of Sciences. For 
though I find fome grounds, whereby their Principles 
may be maintain, nay amof a perfuafion, that if 
fuch perfect obfervations might be made, as were 
neceffary to give them rules, there might-be framed 
an Art thereof, which would be very advantageous 
and delightful : yet does not thishinder my being of 
opinion, thac all chofe | which we find in Books, are 
not only falfe, but alfo temerarious , and that thofe 
who make ufe of them, juftly deferve the contempt, 
which Wifdom hath for things of that nature, and are 
no lefs juftly fubject to thofe punifhments, whereto 
Religion hath alwaies condemn’d them, With this 
precaution, 1 fhall dilate my. difcourfe upon this 
fubject, according to the enfuing Heads or Articles, 
and fhew , 


1. That Metopofcopy hath the fame Principles 
with Chironancy. 

2.What part of the Face are governed by 
the Planets. 

3. That not only the Forehead , but alfo the 
other parts of the Face are to be confide- 
redin Met opofcopy. ‘ 

5 a ds That 
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ie 4. Thattbe Sun and Moon bave the goveri- 
_ ment of the Eyes. 
hy 5. That Venus bath the government of the 
i 


Nef 
6. That there is a corre/pondence’ between all 
the marks of the F ace,aud others,iu other 
ee ts of the body. 
7.Whence the Lines of the Forehead pro- 
ceed. 
8. What particular P lanet bath the govern- 
ment of the Forehead. 
¢, That Jupiter hath ihe government of the 


ge wy gs 


po "Cheeks. 
& | 10. That Mercury hath the like government 
, of the Ears. 


e 4 i a) a Re 4 


| 11. And laftly., that Mars hath the goverte- 
fo} | ment of the Lips. 





ij t Art. I. 
3 t 
EA That Metopofcopy hath the fame Principles with 
y _ Chiromancy, 
it 
|e ¥°7E are therefore, inthe firf place,.to affirm, 
| ie ) thatthe fame Principle , upon which Chiro- 
ot mancy is eftablith’d, ferves alfo fora sround to Afe- 
| topofcopy, | in.as muchas all the promifes of this latter 


se: Science are grounded on the governmentand dire- 
| ction, which “the Planer pave over certain parts of 
Me the 
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the Face,as they havé over thofe of rhe Hand So that 
if che faid Principle be found well eftablifh’d,in order 
to Chiremancy,there is no queftion to be made, but it 
makes a5 well for Afetopofeopy. Nay, it may be af- 
firm’d, that the general reafons, whereof the former 
hath made-ufe, are more preffing and decifive in the 
Jatter, And if they give prefumptions and apparen- 
ces of fome cruthinthe one,in the other they feem to 
give aflurance and certainty. 

For, if it be once granted , that the Planets havea 
certain dire@ion and government over the no- 
bier parts, and that they infpire their good or bad 
qualities into them, That there is alfo acertain fe- 
cret correfpondence between the faid Parts,and fome 
Members, whereto they communicate the good and 
bad difpofitions , which they may have, And that for 
the fame reafon, thefame Star , which hath the go- 
vernment of fome noble Part, governs alfo that, be- 
tween which and the other there is a correfpondence 
and fympathy, as we havealready fhewn in the pre- 
cedent difcourfe: If, I fay , this betrue in Chiro. 
mancy , it fhould: be much more certain in AZetapo- 
{copy , fince it may be inferr’d, that ,fo far as the Face 
hach the preheminence before the-Hands , fo the di- 
rection of the Planets,and the fympathy of the nobler 
parts fhould be proportionably {tronger and more 
efficacious in that parc, then they are in any of the 
reft. 

For certainly, there is notany likelihood, that the 
Heart, the Brain, the Liver , andthe orher principal 
parts, fhould have any particular vertue , to be com- 
municated to certain parts of the Hand, as the expe- 
riences we have preduc’d do make evident, and not 

nake fome participation thereof, tochac , which is 
X 4 the 
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the moft excellent of all, and asic were the Epitome 
of the whole Man, andthe Mirrour , whereinall the 
difpofitions of Body and Soul are reprefented and 
obferv'd, 

We need not bring any reafons , or proofs, to de- 
monftrate the truth of thefe advantages, they are 
too evident, and too well known, to leave any place 
for doubt, there needs no Eyes, to make a greater 
apprehenfion thereof then wordscan exprels: nay, 
there needs no more then common fence,to conclude, 
that, ifthere be any influences communicated by the 
nobler parts and the Stars to the exteriour parts , the 
Face ought to have a better and greater fhare of 
them then any other part whatfoeyer, : 


Art. 2. 


What parts of the-Face are govera d by the Pla» 
7ebs. 


Ax thofe grounds and confequences being pre- 
\ fuppos’d, we now come to examine, what parts 
of the Face thofe are, between which and the Noble 
Parts and the Stars, thereis a certain Sympathy. 
For ,-as this Sympathy is grounded upon the Formal 
and Specifick vertues, and that Nature confounds not 
thofe vertues, as we have fhewn elfewhere ; fo it is 
requifite that there fhouid be fome place in the Face, 
anfwerable to the Heart and theSun , another , to 
the Liver, and Jupirer , fome other, to the Spicen, 
and Saturn, and {6 of the reft, and that every one of 
them fhould receive the vertues and influences, which 
are proper both to ‘the noble part , between. which 
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anditthere is a Sympathy, and the Planet, under 
whofe direction it is. 

The Vulgar Afetopofcopy takes notice of no.other 
places, where thefe impreflions fhould be made, then 
the Forehead, which the Profeffors of it have divided 
into feven parts, in order to the placing of che feven 
Planetstherein. So that they have aflign’d the firit 
and higheft place to Satarex, the fecond, to Pupiter , 
the third to Afars , the fourth, to the Sn, the fifth, 
which is above the left Bye-brow, to Venms , that 
which is above the right,to Afercury, and they lodge 
the Afoon between thofe two. And when thefe places 
are mark’d with any lines, they denote the power of 
that Starr, which is appropriated thereto. 

But | fear me, this orderly, and regular difpofal of 
the Planets isa produét of Man’s wit and invention, 
which affe@ts a kind of proportion and Symmetry in 
allthings, and imagin’d, that thofe Celeftial Bodies 
ought to be placed in the Face, witha refpect to the 
fame order which they obferve in the Heavens. Chi- 
romancy hath done much better, when flighting that 
proportion, it chang’d the order of the Planets, and 
plac'd theminthe Hand, aftera quite different itua- 
tion, For, from thence it hath been with fome reafon 
concluded, that there were fome experiences, which 
had oblig’d it torank them asit hath done, and to 
recede from that method, which the imagination fo 
induftrioufly obferves,in all its operations wherein it 
never wants references and refemblances, to eftablifh 
its Dreamsand Vifions. 
~ Now, what makes me to imagine the falling of. 
Metopofcopy into the faid errour, 1s this, that there 
are many, who have not approv’d the Situation which 
fome others have affign’d io thofe Planets, as having 
te difpos'd 
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ferr'd the Sun and Afoon over the two Eye. brows, 
and fet Afereury betwixt them. And all this was done, 
| upon an imagination they had, that it was more per- 
tinent, to placethe two- great Luminaries over the 
a Ey-brows,:norder to their having a fuperintendency 
| over the Eyes, which are the cleareft and moftlu- 
minous parcs of the whole Face. But this obfervance 
of propertion, though it feems fufficiently wellima- 
sind, is not a rule for- the conduct and guidance of 
‘Nature, She propofes to her felf fuch ends and 
means as are more folid, then any of thefe vain Chi. 
| mera’s; and thofe, who are defirous to enter into 
ns the knowledge of her Secrets, do not makea ftand at 
iit 
ial thefe appearances, but fearch afterreafons, grounded 
+ upon certain, and well- eftablifh'diexperiences. 
ee Moreover, the acquaintance [had witha perfon 
ah | admirable in the ftudy of this Art, gives me a rational 
a es encouragement, to deubt of all thefe kinds of order- 
si ingsand rankings of the Planets... Forhe put Saterz 
in the place, where the Sum wes placid by fome, and 
Venus by others... And whereasthatis the moft re- 
markable part of any inthe Forehead, and: how fcarce 
foever the lines may be in that part, yet there never 
failgto be one there. he eonceiv’d, chat the Line of 
Saturn was proper and natural roghe Forehead, and 
that.allthe others were accidental, and, as it were, 
fcatterd up and down there, onely to denote the 
Afpeds, which thar Planet bath to the others. So 
that, upon a bare infpection of the Face, be exactly 
difcover’d the difpoftion of the Planets, as it waSat | 
the minute of the Nativity. In the mean time, he 
made fuch certain judgments vpon thele grounds, 
ard my felf have made fuch Rrangeones, upon the 
rules 
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rales I receiv'd from him, that they have created in 
mea perfuafion, not onely that there is a true Science 
of Metopofcopy, which is not fo vain and deceitfull as 
fome might be apt to imagine ,. bur alfo that. that 
whichis commonly found in Books, and whereef fuch 
asare addided to that {indy ordinarily make ule, is 
srounded on fuch falfe Principles and Rules.as cannot 
attain the knowledge, which may juttly be expected, 
from an Art fo miraculous, and of fo great advantage. 

But when allis done, what place foever beaffign'd 
tothofe Starrs, the Queftion #till remains, to know, 
whether there are any Phyfical experiences and ob- 
fervations whereby it may be maintain’d ? For, if we 
muft teferr dur felves to thofe of the Science it felf, a¢ 
might produce aninfinite number, and J conceive my 
felt able to eftablith the Sy{teme I {poke of before, by 
thofe I have feen made. by. others, and thofe I have 
often made my felf. But, in as.muchias the teltimony 
a man gives of himfelfis not legal,and may be fufpect- 
ed; accordingly, itis not juft to believe that which 
Metopofcopy might give on its own behalf, and there is 
| notany Art, how vain or fuperltitious foever, but 
| may be eftablifh’d: by its own obfervations, Let’us 
thefore try, whether we can elfewhere. find out fuch 
reafons and proofs, as may fettle the grounds.of this 
Art, and give, at leaft, fome prefamption of the cruth 
there may be init, 
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Art. 2. 


That not only the Forehead,but alfo the other 
parts of the Face are to be confidered in 
Metopofcopy. 


Ut, beforewe come to the examination of the 

aforefaid point, itis requifite, we fhould unde- 
ceive thofe, who are of opinion, that the Forehead is 
the onely part of ‘the Face, from which ALetopofcopy 
deduces the figns and marks, which it makes ufe of ; 
for it is certain,that all che others do contribute fome- 
what thereto,as well asit. And indeed, itis not to be 
imagind, that, it being granted, there isa certain 
fecret intelligence between the Starrs and noble parts 
efthe body, and the exteriour parts thereof, inthe 
Face, the faid correfpondence and fympathy fhould 
be between them andthe Forehead onely ; And that 
the Eyes, the Nofe, and the Mouth, which are fuch 
confiderable parts, and which Nature frames and con- 
ferves with fo much care and\tendernefs, fhould 2ot 
have any communication with them. 

And thence it comes, that thofe Aftrologers, who 
have apply’d themfelves to this Science, have made 
every part of the Face fubject to fome particular 
Planet. For, not to mention the Forehead, wherein, 
as we faid before, they have placd them all, they 
have confign'd the Right Eye to the Sax; the Left to 
the Afoon . the Nole to Venus . the Ears to Mercenary , 
the Cheeks to Fupiter , and the Lips to AZars, and 
according to the conftitution of thofe parts they have 
jaid down Rules whereby to judge of the good or 
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| TO KNOW MEN. 301 
bad difpofition of thofe Starrs, and of the effets they 
Imighe work upon the perfons. So that thofe Rules 
jand Judgments being under the jurifdiction of Aze- 
|epolcopy, there’s no doubt to be made, but that ic 
makes its ufe and advantage of all the parts of the 
Face, and that it isa grofserrour, to imagine, that ir 
hath nothing to confider,but the Forehead. 

|. This prefuppos'd, we now come to examine the 
reafons, whereby the fituation, which every planet 
hath of each of thofe parts, maybe eftablith’d and 
confirm’d, 


Art, oAs 






















That the Sun and Moon have the govern- 
ment of the Eyes. 


YN the firft place then, if it be obferv’d) that all the 
i) Z Paffions are tobe difcern’d in the Eyes, and thae 
ithe Heart and Brain are the fources ent of which they 
proceed, it will be ealily judg’d, according to the 
iPrinciple laid down by us, to wit, That thofe Noble 
W) parts of the Body, which receive fome influence from 
the Starrs, communicate it to the Members, between 
which and them there is any correfpondence and 
ifympathy ; It will be concluded, Ifay,, that, fince the 
| Heart and Brain are govern'd by the San and Afcon, 
jas we have fhewn elfewhere, it muft of neceffity 
follow, that they fhould derive to the Eyes, the 
| Vertues which they have received from thofe Planets. 

Moreover, it is an Obfervation confirm’d by 
abundance of Experiences, that thofe,who are born, 
iduging the time of Eclipfes, are commonly weak- 
| fighted, 
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figheed, asif thofetwo great Luminaries,which may 
be called the Eyes of the Heavens , communicated 
their defed to the Eyes of the Body, between which 
and them, there'is a certain connexion and: cor- 
refpondence. : 

Nor is there any reafon itfhould be here laid to 
our charge, that, contrary to che: proteftation we 
have made, ‘we borrow this proof from Aftrologie , 
for it is altogether natural,as all thofe which Medicine 
and Agriculture deduce from Lunations, and ‘the 
rifing of the greater Starrs: It is not maintain’d by 
the doubtfull calculations of Aftrologers, and do not 
affirm, as they do,that the Sand Adcox, being inun- 
fortunate places, produce that effet, in as muchas 
that fuppofesthe-diftindion of the Celeftial Houfes, 
and the Afpeéts, which belong purely to the Judicial 
part of that Science. | 
_ And I make no doubr, but that, upon thefe Rules, 
was made that admirable Progroftication, whieh Hip- 
pocrates gives an account of in his Prorrhericks, where 
he fays,thac a Phyfician being fent for ina mortal aif 
éafe, affirm’d the fick party would-not dye of it, ‘but 
that he fhould Jofe. both his eyes. For fince that in- 
comparable perfon, who knew more of the Progno- 
fick part of Phyfick, then all’ thofe who have come 
after lim, ingenuoufly acknowledges, that he knew 
not the fecret of making fuch predictions ; It is very 
probable, that this was made by the Rules of AZero- 
pofeopy, acedrding co the principle laid down by us. 

But what!‘ lt-may feem’deduacible from’ what we 
have faid, that both the-eyes are equally under the 
direction and government of the two great Lumina- 
ries, whereas, inthe meantime, Afetope/copy would 
have the Right eye t6 belong privatively te tlie Sa; 
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LO KNOW MEN. 202 
and the Left tothe Afcon. It will be no bard matter 
to folve this di fiiculty, if ic Be remembred, what we 
have faid in the Difcourfe ‘of Chiromancy ; to wir, 
That thereare two kinds of Influences, which all: the 
partsrece ive from the noble parts ; the one common 
and general. the other,-particular and {pecifick Ac- 
CO ah ro the former, there isa correfpondence | bes 
tween the Eyes and _ Heart, and Brain, by means 
of the vital heat, and the fenfitive vertue, whichthey 
receive from them; ; and, in this refpect t, it may be 
truly afirm’d, thatthe §xn and Afoen, who have the 
government of thefe two principal parts,have accerd+ 
in gy y ageneral direction over both the eyes, Butif 


re confider the fyn rpathy and particular affociation, 


which is between the members among themfelves, a 
Truth we have demonftrated both by experiencejand 


tle dodtriné of Hizpocrates, it will be found, that 


there is fome reafon to believe, that the Heart and 
Brain may have a ftricter connexion with one Ey then 
with the other; and confequently, that one of them 
may be under the particular direction of the Sus ; 
and the other under that of the4con.. Now,where- 
e the Right eye isin a nobler Gruation then the Left ; 
imre seabilt tronger, and mote exact inits action, 
then the other, and that it onely caufes the fted faftnefs 
and regularity ofithe fight as we thal fhew anone ; 
there isno doubt to bemade,.but that it i 5 accor- 
dingly governed < the nobleft, and moft pow erin! 


a ar Biril 


But that the Right eye it flronger then the Left, i 
-athing fo certain, that it needs bp proof. EOF’ 
to urge that all the parts‘on the right Gide are {trong 
a thofe ori the other , nor yet, that the Right « eve 
fs fubje& to Difea afés then the other, and, whe 
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the fore-runners of Death diffolve and deftroy the an 
vertue of the parts, this Bye conferves itsown, fomes | i 
time after the Left is quite .cxtinguifh’d ; Itmuft, | PM 

; 


upon this firrther account, be ftronger then the other, ly, 
that it is more exaG inits ation. And thisisanevis | fit 
dent fign of irs being more exact, that che regularity |! 
of the full and compleat fight, which is. made wich fub 
both eyes, depends onely on the Right, Henceit | toh 
comes, that when a man looks with both eyes on any der 
Obje@ whatfoever, and comes afterwards tofhurthe ||} 
Left Eye, the Obje& will appear to himinthe fame. % tn 
firuation, and upon the fame Line, ashe had obferv’d | The 
it, with both eyes. But, if he fhuts the Right Eye; Nol 
the Object will appear no longer upon the fame }) ti 
Line, and feems to have chang’d its fituation : Which ink 
isacertain argument, that the regularity ofthecom- || the 
pleat fight proceeds from the Right Eye, fince the 
line npon which it fees. the Objects, is the fame with 
that, whereby both eyes are directed. 





: Puitsa di R 
that Venus hath the government of the Nofe: | 


: A S concerning the proof we have, that the Nofe | A 
EF’ isunder the particular direction of Venus, itis 

fo convincing , that the moft obftinate cannot doubt 
of it, it being {till prefappos’d, that there is any part | i. 
of Mans body under the government of fome Planet | Pn 
or other. - For, according co the concurrent teftimo> |] (,, 
nies of all ARtrologers, whichare alfoconfirm’d by | ¥ 
the common manner of fpeaking in all the nobler |, 


Languages, Venas hath the overfight of Generation, 
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and the parts neceflary thereto. . Nowit is out of all 
controverfie; that there isa correfpondence and fym- 
pathy, between them and the Nofe ; and confequent- 
ly, cis requifite’, that icfhould receive the fame In- 
fluence. which that Planet communicates to them, and 
that it fhould be tinder the fame Empire as they are 
fubje@ to. « I conceive there is not any perfon fo igs 
nofant, as not to’ know fomewhat of the correfpen- 
dence we {poke of, fince it is;come even: into pro- 
verbs : but: all haply are not acquainted with one 
thing which evidently demonftrates it, and is this, 
That the natural marks or moles, which are upon thé 
Nofe , inferr and denote others: about thofe: parts, 
difpos'd in the fame fituation , or at leaftfuch as’ is, 
in fome meafare,anfwerableto that they arein, upon 
the other. : | 


Art. 6. 


That there is a correfpondence between all the 
warks of the Face, aud others in other parts 
of the Body. ° 


Nd certainly it is a thing worthy admiration; 
_and fuch as, iri my judgment, is not fufficiently 
taken into Confideration , That there is not any of 
thofe natural marks upon the face, but there is ano- 
ther upon fome certain and determinate part of the 
Body, particularly anfwerab'e thereto. For if there 


‘W] chance to be one upon the Forehead ; there will be 


another upon the Breatt ;- and accordingly as the for- 
mer fhall bein the mid{t ofthe Forehead , or inthe. 
| upper or lower patt thereof, onthe one fide or the 
. Af othet 
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other, that upon the Breaft fhall have the fame: dif- 
ferences of fituation. . If there be one upon the Ey- 


brows ,. the. correfpondent mark fhall be upon the ~) 


Shoulders if upon the Nofe, the other fhall be about 
the Parts we {poke of in the precedent Article; if on 
the Cheeks, the other thall be on the Thighs ; if on the 
Ears,the other fhall be on the Arms,and fo of the reft. 

It iscertainly impoffible for a man to confider the 
miraculous references of: thefe correfpendent marks, 
and not take occafion thence, to reflect on the infinite 
wifdom of God , who reducing all things to unity, 
that they may be the more conformable to himfelf, 
after he had made an-abridgment of all the World in 
man, thought fic to: make an Epitome of man in his 
own Face, For itcannovbe affirm’d, that thiscor- 
refpondence, whereof we fpeak, is fimply in thofe 
marks, fince they are all fram’d of one and the fame 
matter, and confequently, they cannot have any 
more reference to one thentoanother: But it muft 
of neceffity bein the parts themfelves , and that the 
affociation there is between them: fhould be the 
caufe, that one cannot. have a mark imprinted onic, 
but the correfpondent member muft at the fame 
time undergo the fame impreffion. “Accordingly 
we find, befides the fecret concurrence they may 
have together, a fenfible aud manifeft rapport 
and refemblance in their fituation and f{tructure, 
For thé Breaft, which is that part of the Body, below 
the Head, which is moft bony and moft flat before, is 
exactly anfwerable to the Forehead, which hath the 


fame qualities. The parts neceffary to Gencration | 


are inthe midit of the Body ,- with a certain promi- 
nency, as the Nofeis inthe mid{t of the Face. The 
Thighs, which are very flefhy, and fideling , havea 


refe- 
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reference tothe Cheeks , which have the fame firua- 
tion, The Ey-brow is anfwerable to the Shoulders 
by reafon of the eminency remarkable in both; the 
Ear,to the Arm, as being both onthe fides, and as 
it were out of play, andfooftherelt, Yetis it not 
to be inferr’d hence, that this refemblance is the true 
fource of the faidfympafhy ; no, it 1s not fufficiently 
adjufted , and exact enough, to produce effects {fo 
like, anditis neceflary , that there fhould be fome 
more fecret tye and connexion, whereby thefe parts 
might be fo affociated among themfelves as they are, 
and which may be the principal caufe of that: mira- 
éulous Harmony which is found among them,where- 
of thefe natural Characters are the irreproachable 
witneffes, 


ato Fe 


“He Forehead is, no doubt, that part of the Face, 

wherein Afetepofeopy finds molt work to bufieit 
felf about, and where it meets with the greateft nums 
ber of thofe Signs, upon which it makes its judgments, 
which are therefore the more ¢ertain, in regard there 
is a greater diverfity of the faid marks, and that they 
are the more apparent in that parc then in any other, 
And this is alfo the reafon, why it hath taken the 
riame it bears from that part, as fuch as it looks upon 
asthe moft confiderable and moft neceflary. 

For ¢ertainly, he who fhall make it his bufinels to 
Obferve, that in fo narrow a fpace, which fhould 
naturally be fmooth and éaven,there is framd fo great 
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a variety of lines, points, and irregular figures; That 
of thefe, fome ftart otic, asit were, of a iudden, and 
others vanifh, and are blotted out, That fome are 
more deep, others more fuperficial ; fome fherter, 
fome longer ; fome pale, and others in a manner be- 
traying a certain colour , That there are not any two 
men inthe world, in whomihey are alike ; And Jaft- 
ly, that all this diverfity of lines may be obferv’d in 
the fame perfon , He, I fay, who fhall takea parti- 
cular notice of all thefe things, will have juft occafion 
to believe, that there isin the Forehead fome fecret 
which is not known to men, and that the impreffions 
made therein have nobler and higher caufes then any 
that are in Animals. 

And indeed, upon examination, it will be found, 
that all the reafons which may be alleged for this 
diverfity of Lines, cannot be deduc'd, but either from 
Motion, which gives a certain fold or wrinkle to the 
skin where it hath been often accuftomed to be made, 
as it happens in the joynts , or from Drought, which 
caufes a contraGion of the skin and wrinkles , as may 
te feen in fruits, that have been long kept, and in the 
furrows and wrinkles which old Age {preads into all 
the parts. 

But thereisno probability , that the Lines of the 
Fcrehead fhould be the effets of the motion which it 
is wont to fuffer, fince they are differentin all men, 
who neverthelefs move thar part after the fame man- 
ner. For all perfons have the fame manner of dilating 
and contracting the Forehead, every one bath the fan e 


Nature in 
uponwhich they onght to be made. 
Some may haply affirm, that the Confiftency of 
eo e ? the 


mufcles pees defign’d for thefe motions; And - | 
Pp 


irés into every one the fame motives, 
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the skin isthe caufe of that diverfity , and according 
to its being more thin or thick, the folds are more or 
lefs eafily madeinit, But are there not abundance 
of perfons, who have the fame conftitution of Skin, 
wherein yet there is nocany line like one the others ? 
Are there not fome, whofe skin is very delicate and 
thin, wherein there is not any to be feen? And aie 
there not alfo thofe, who haveit thick, which yet is 
full of them ? 

Nor can it be maintain’d, onthe other fide , that 
Drought is the caufe of thefe Lines , fince it may be 
obferv’d, that fome children of a fanguine Conftitu- 
tion, have more of them then fome decrepid old men, 
And thatit is found they are not alike in old people, 
though, ‘tis poffible , the Drought may have been e- 
qual. Befides, I would fain know, it being fuppos’d 
that this quality fhould be the caufe of thefe impref- 
fons, whence it comes, that young people, who have 
wrinkles in their Foreheads, have not any in theother 
parts ? And why thofe which old Age imprints on the 
ether parts of the skin,are alike in all men,and are not 
fo in the Forehead. 

Yet itis notto beinferr'd , but that Motion and 
Drought contribute very much thereto, but with 
. this caution , that they do not occafion the firft 
draughts of them, and only promote their fooner, or 
more remarkable appearance. Thereisfome other 
Caufe, which draws the firftdefign of them, and, as 


| aMafter-builder,takes the firft meafures thereof, and 


begins the ftru@ure ; which is afterwards compleated, 
by the contributory labours of other workmen, For, 
to be fhort , all the Lines are defign'd on the Fore- 
head, even from the very birth, thengh they do 
not immediately appear there , but difcover them- 
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210 THE ART HOW 
felves after a certain ‘time » fometimes fooner, fome- 
times later, formetimes they are deeper , fometimes 
more fhallow and fuperficial,according to the efficacy 
of the Caufe, whereby they are imprinted , and con- 
fonantly tothe nature of the Temperament of every 
particular perfon , and the motions of the Forehead 
whereto he is accuftomed, Since it is not to be doub- 
ted, but that aman often tranfported with anger, or 
fuch a one asis of aftoward peevith difpofition , is 
wont te bend or knit his brows, that is,co frown, and 
by thar means caufes certain folds in the Forehead, 
which contraction makes the Lines drawn therein to 
appear fooner,and more remarkably then they would 
have done otherwife. | 

Since then it isto beinferr’d, from what hath been 
deliver’d, thatthe fir{t impreflion of thefe Lines is 
not to be attributed to any Canfe aflignable within 
the Body , we muft endeavour to find one without ir. 
And whereas there are undeniable proofs, that there 
are certain Planets, which have the government and 
direction of fome particular members, wherein they 
produce fuch effedts, as cannot proceed from any 
thing elfe, Tt muft be concluded thence, that the lines 
of the Forehead are of that rank and that they cannoe 
be imprinted there, but by fome one of thofe celeftial 
Bodies under whofe government that part 1s. 

There are therefore two things to be taken into 
our prefent examination, the one, What Planets they 
are, which have the government of the Forehead ; 
the other, What Reafons and Experiences there are, 
whereby the faiddirection may be confirm’d. 
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Art... 8: 


What particular Planet hath the government of 
the Forehead. | | 


§ to the former Queftion ; there is fome diffi- 
PM culty init, by reafon of the feveral opinions of 
thofe, who have written ofthat Science. For fome 
of them do make the Forehead fubject to one parti- 
cular Planets: others are perfuaded, that all of them 
have a certain government ofit,. But thefe latter are 
not agreed among themfelves ; asto the fituation of 
them init; as we faid elfewhere.-. Had they broughe 
any proofs to make good what they advance, *twere 
rational we fhould fabmit to their decifions : But 
having not produc’d any , we are left at. liberty to 
make ous own choice,and after fo manyexperienices, 
as we have feen confirm’d upon other principles’, we 
may reject thefe, and ftand to fuch asare maintain’d 
upon better grounds, 
We conceive it therefore more probable, that the 


_ Forehead fhould be gsvern’d by-one particular Pla- 


net, rather then by all together, inas muchasall the 
other parts of the Face, which are more noble’, and 
of greater advantage then that ; have each of them 
but one of thofe Stars, whereto they are fubject. For 
if there be a correfpondence and fympathy between 
the parts of the Body, and thar thofe between whick 
there is fuch a correfpondence are govern’d by the 
fame Planets, it,being fuppos'd that all the Planets 
have fome government of the Forehead , it muft fol- 
low, that every part of the Forehead , wherein any 

Y4 Planer 
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212 THE ART HOW 

Planet is placed , fhould correfpond with the other 
Members, over wich the fame flanet governs: And 
whereas the Moles, difpers’d up and down feveral 
parts of the Body, are the certain marks of that fym- 
pathy , it will:be accordingly requifite., thar chofe, 
which happen in the Forehead, fhonld denote others 
on all the Members govern’d by thofe Stars. Now, 
ivis clear, that they have not any correfpondence, but 
with ,thofe on the Breaft, And confequently the 
Forebead mutt be fubjeQ only to that Planet, which 
commands the Breaft...And whereas thofe two, viz, 
the Forehead and Breaft.are§ the moft bony-parts of 
the whole Body and that all the Bones are under the 
direction of Saturn,as weare taught by Afrology; it 
follows, that the faid Planer hath its particular featin 
the Forehead, 

But ifchat-be not'granted, this at leaft will be very 
probable , ,thatif there be any place more noble then 
anotherinthe, faid parcpit mut be that wherein the 
faid Star-acts moft powerfully ahd in which it imprints 
the Lines ~ -avbich are the effects andimarks of -its 

ower. Andinthat cafe, the Linewhichis directly 
in the midft'of the Forehead belongs to Saturn, fince 
the middle is as it were che centre and principle of the 
extremities. 2 

From/this Ratiocination,it may be deduc'd,that the 
Syfteme of the Phyfiognomitt I {poke of before,is bet- 
ter grounded,. then that, of the ordinary ALetopofcopy, 
and that befides the Line of Saturn, which is inthe 
midi of the Forehead, and. that which feems to be 
molt proper and natural thereto, all the others . 


ferve only to denote the rapports and afpects, which 


there might be, between Saturn, and the other 
Planets, 
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TOKNOW MEN. 313 
But how ever the cafe ftands, he attributed, to the 
{aid Planet, thofe lines, after a manner different from 
that which is commonly usd. For he-aflign’d to 
Mercury that whichis immediately under that of S4- 
tarn,and that above it,to Adars , the next to Venus, 
andthe uppermelt to Fupiter, and, on the loweft, 
which are juft over the Eye-brows, he placed the Sux 
and Adoon. And according to the confticution which 
each of them had he judg’d of theAfpects, between S2- 
turn and thofe Planets, in the Horofcope, which pro- 
ceeding prov'd confonant to the calculation of Judi- 
ciary Aftrologie. So that,according to his judgment, 
all thofe fines belong’d as much, or more, to Saturs, 
then.to thofe other Planets, and depriv'd him not of 
the abfolute government he ought to have of the. 
Forehead. : 
-Upon which account I cannot forbear affirming, 
that the faid perfon had fo exadt a Knowledge of this 
Art, that he found in it certain Rules,whereby to dif- 
cover the day and hour of the Nativity; And that I 
my felf;;having made ufe thereof, fail'd not above 
ten times at the moft,’ in an hundred judgments, that 
J made of it, Now, ifthe Science may arrive to that 
pitch, there is hardly any one but will conclude,that it 
willbe able to make good its promifes, in the difco- 
very ofthings lefs ob{cure and abftrufe,fuch as are the 
difpofitions of the noble parts, the Inclinations, and 
manners of Men. 

But to produce any other reafons ofall thefe par- 
ticulars,then the experiences which the Artit felf hath 
thereof, isathing not in the power of Philofophy, 
which, it feems, hath been negligent in making fuch 
Philofophical obfervations as might haverendred the 
truth thereof more manifeft, Let ic not however:be 
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314 THE ART How 

accounted aninconiiderable affiftance, that fhe hath 
givenus fome light, to difcover, that fome parts of 
the Face are under the direction of certain Planets. 
Letus now fee,» whether fhe will help us, to fhew, 
that Jupiter haththe government of the Cheeks, 


Art. 9: 


That Jupiter hath the goverument of the 
Cheeks. 


Or will it-be any hard matter for our faid'Di- 
rectrefs, Philofophy to fatisfy us, that  Fapiter 
hath the goverment of the Cheeks, ifit be true, that 
the Liver is under his jurifdidion. For,as thofe parts 
are the moft flefhie, and moft fanguine'of any about 
the Face, andfuch, as wherein’the, alterations of the 
Liver and Bloud are fooneft.and-moft evidently ap- 
parent; fo is there not any doubt tobe made of it, 
but that they are under the fame direction,) as the 
other. Belides. that, the Moles,which are feen onthe 
Cheeks, denote others on the Thighs, which havea 
correfpondency to. the Cheeks; .andare govern’d-by 
the Sign Sagitrary, wherein isthe Houle of Pupiter. 


For we have fhewn in the precedent Difcourfe of 


Chiromancy, that the Aftrologers have learn’d of Hep- 
pocrates, todiftribute the Véins to all the exteriour 


parts ofman’s body,according to the correfpondence, 


and fympathy, thereis between the faid parts. 


Art, 
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Art. 10. 


That Mercury hath the like government over 
the Ears. 


i em is fome difficulty to know, whether 
Mercury hath the government of the lips, as 
fome affirm, or whether AdZars hath the ‘condu& 
thereof. But there isa greater probability, that the 
Ears are the parts govern’d by (Mercury, in regard 
the Moles, to be feen on them, have others , corre- 
fpondent to them, onthe Arms, between which and 
them there is afympathy. Now, itisa thing gene- 
rally acknowledg'd. in Aftrology,that Afercury hath 
the government of the Arms, and that the Sign Ge- 
mini, wherein he hath eftablifh’d his principal Houfe 
and his exaltation,does alfo govern thofe parts. 


Art. 1. 
That Mars hath the government of the Lips. 


N ‘ Oreover, there is correfpondence between the 
!'Y & Lips and the Belly, and the Moles to be feen on 
the former denote others on the Latter , which is 
under the dire@ion of A¢ars. Addto this, that the 
Lips are ulcerated in Tertian Fevers, which no doube 
proceed from Choler, which is under the government 
ofthat Planet. And thisis an obfervation, which de- 
ferves to be exa@lly confider’d in this place, For this 
ulceration being critical, andin a manner wick _ 
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316 THE ART HOW 

thofe kinds of Fevers, ic muft needs be inferr'd, that 
there isa particular fympathy between the Lips “and 
the humour, which is the fource of the difeafe, and 
that thence proceeds its fa{tning on that part, rather 
then any other whatfoever. Iam, 


SIR, 
| Your moft bumble, and 
moft afftlionate Servant, 
LA. C HAMBRE. 
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Crap, TX. 


What Fudgment is to be made of 
Chiromancy and e«Wetopo- 
fcopy. 


J Hat we havedeliver'd inthe two prece- 

dent Difcourfes is all wecan fay upon a 
y Y  Subje& which hath not yet "come under 
| theexamination of Philofophy, For though there 

have been fome great Wits, who have addi@ed them- 
felves very much to the ftudy of Chiromancy and Afe- 
topefcopy, yetis there not any one of them) that hath 
taken the pains to produce the leaft reafon, to main- 
tain the principles thereof. 

Notthat Jam abfolutely of opinion , that thofe, 
which] have made ufeof,, are fuch as may fatisfie 
either the expectation which fome may have con- 
ceiv’d thereof, or yet the feverity which philofophy 
obferves in thefe matters. To give them their juit 
defert, they are only conje@ures and light prefump- 
tions , but with this encouragement , that we muft 
expect to run fome hazard in the difquifition of na- 
tural things, fince there are fo few of them, wherein 
Demonitrations and convincing proofs can find any 
place, 

For, what advantages foever we may have in order 

. to 




















318 -) ELEC ART HOW 
to the difcovery of man, we fhall find it {till a work 
of fo much delicacy, aud wherein there are fomany 
feveral pieces to be confider’d, that the number of 
thofe we are ignorant of , very much exceeds that of 
thofe which we know. And whereas he isin effe& 
alittle World, it may accordingly be affirm’d, that 
we are as littleacquainted with the things which are 
abbreviatedin him,as thofe whereof the great World 
confifts, whichare wholy cenceal’d from our know- 
ledge, | | 
The Head is,no doubt, the Epitome of the.whole 
Heaven, it hath its Conftellations and Intelligences 
as well as the other, But if we obferve the Stars, 
their fituation and their motion, and yet nor knew 
what their Nature is, nor why they are fo difpos'd , 
the fame thing may be faid of: all the parts of the 
Face. For, not to fpeak any thing of the figure of 
thofe, which are the moft confiderable, the Lines 
that are in. the Forehead, and abour the Eyes; the 
{ftrokes. and features which are of each fide of the 
Nofe, and thofe that compafs the mouth, anda hun- 
dred other Lineaments , which diverfifie that Part, 
and make it unlikein all men; All this, I fay, iseahly 
difcover’d, and as eafilyimagin'd, that Nature hath 
not done it without -fome defign, But the manner, 
after which fhe does it, and the end; whereto fhe de- 
figns it, are not yet fully known’ For the Obferva- 
tions which have been made upon that account, have 
made but a weak difcovery thereof, the number of 
them being not confiderable enough, nor they made 
with that {trictnefs and exadtnefs they ought to have 
been... Nay , moft of thofe that are found in books’ \- 
ate temerarious, and force the Science beyond its juft 
limits, For it muft be granted, that the greateit ju- 
rifdidion 
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TO KNOW MEN, 349 
rifdidon , that Metopofcopy and Chiromancy can 
have, reaches no further, then to judge of the Difpo- 
fictions of the Body , andthe natural Inclinations of 
the Soul, and that, if they pretend tothe Confidence 
of judicial Aftrology , which would fain bring free 
and contingent actions under its Jurifdiction, they 
deferve the fame contemp: , and-are lyable to thofe 
punifhments, which Religion hath alwaies condemn’d 
the other to. 

But if they keep within the limits we have affign'd 
them, it muft be acknowledg’d , that there are fome 
“general reafons very favourable to them , and fuck 
as evidently (thew , that there may befome truth in 
them. For itcannot be doubted, in. the firft place, 
but that the Scars act by vertues , whichare differen 
from Light, inas muchas all the effects which they 
produce cannot be attributed only to that quality, 
and that there is a neceflity of having a recourfe to 
to the Influences, to givea reafon of the flowing of 
the Sea, and fome difeafes, which, without all difpute, 
follow the motion of the Meon.: Secondly , itis as 
certain, that there are fome. parts of mans body, over 
which thofe Stars have a particular govergmenr, and 
that fince the Heart and Brainare of rhat order, in 
refpect of the Sun'and Moon, it is an invincible pre- 
famption, that the other noble Parts are govern’d by 
the other Planets.. Andlaitly, that there is a con. 
nexion and correfpondence between thofe parts, and 
fome of the exteriour , whereto they ought to com- 
municate the vertues and qualities , which they have 

received from the Stars, | 
Now; from thefe general Maxims, itfollows, that 
there is a _correfpondence and fympathy between aif 
the'Parts.of the Face and Hand, and che Incertour 
Parts 
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320 THE ART HOW 


parts of the Body, and the Planets, whereby they are 
governed, And confequently,that there is a poflibili- 
ty of difcovering the Difpofitions by chofe lacter,and, 
confequently to that, the Inclinations, which accom- 
pany them, by the experience which hath been made 
of the nature and power which thofe Statrs have. 

I know well enough, that the Enemies of Aftto- 
logie laugh at the particular vertues commonly attri- 
buted to them: But there is a certain mediocrity 
to be obferv’d, between thofe, who deprive them of 
all, and thofe, who allow themtoo much. Forno 
man fhould be fo farr felf-will’d, as quite to deftroy 
their Influences, for the reafon alleged by us; nor, 
on the other fide, fo credulous, as to grant them all 
thofe vertues; which the vanity of the Judicial pate 
of the Stience isfo liberal as to give them. Though 
there bein it a thoufand: frivolous and ridiculous fup- 
pofitions, yet may there be alfo derived from it {ome 
rational obfervations, whieh require a fincere ac- 
knowledgment, When it is taken into confiderati- 
on, what Agriculture, the Art of Navigation, and 
Medicine affirm, of the Rifing and Setting of the 
Starrs; Whenit is feen, that the Horofcope gives fo 
exact adefcription of the Statute, the Temperament, 
and the humour of thofe whofe Nativities are ex- 
amin’d. would it nor be an infupportable obftinacy, 
or rather a blindnefs of mind; ont of pure willfulnefs, 
to conteft againft the vertue of theStarrs, upon whieh 
thofe judgments are made, and, without any reafon, 
tooppofe fuch experiences as have been obferv’d an 
infinite number of times. 

For my part, 1am fo diftruftfull of the ftrengtlf of 
Humane Underflanding, and 1 find there are fo few 
things inNature,into which’ tis able to penetrate, that, 
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TO KNOW MEN. 321 
if Religion had not declar’d free actions to be ex- 
empted from all fub jection tothe power of the Statis, 
1 durft not, upon the pure Ratiocination of Philofo- 
phy, affirm the contrary. What! We are ignorant 
of that which we ouglit to know belt ? Nay, weare 
yet to learn what itis to Think, and know not how 
we think and yet we fhall have the temerity to regu- 
Jate the power and influences ofthe greateft,and moft 
admirable Bodies that are in the World,and to pre- 
fime that thofe are deceiv'd, who allow them more 
then we imagine they liave ? | ae 

It fpeaks therefore greater prudente and rtioderd- 
tion, to comply with the common opinion, which at- 
tributes; to thofe Bodies, the direction and govern- 
ment of the principal parts of Man’s body, as being 

ich as is confirm’d, by the many obfervations and 
experiences, which have been made thereof. But 
it mult-be done with this precaution however, that we 
fuffer not our felves to be abus’d, by the confequenced 
which may be deduced from this Trath, For we muft 
fo look on it, as not to extend much beyond the prin- 
ciples and grounds of Chiromancy and Meropofco- 
py; inasmuchas particular Rules, which have been 
builethereon, are eithet falfe, or uncertain, And 
itdeed, it may confidently be affirm’d, that thofe 
Rules which prerend to judge of free and contingent 
actions, are abfurd and criminal, And that thofe 
others, which are limited, and levell’d onely tothe 
difcovery of corporeal difpofitions, are doubrful, as 
being not fuffictently confirm’d, by jult and exaa 
obfervations. he : gy 
It were therefore to be with’d:hat fome perfons had 
apoly’d themfelves more ferioufly,then hath yer been 
done by arty, to this curious difquifition,:h as mueh af 
Z ag 
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322 THE ART HOW 
it-would poffibly have furnifhed us with a fuller 
knowledge of that miraculous harmony which is ob- 
fervable among the parts of man’s body, and gave 
the occafien of its being fometime ‘call’d the Adiracle 
of Miracles, Nay, it may be futther prefum’d,that 
the Science of Medicine, might have deriv'd fome 
light , and afliftance from it, in order toa more ex- 


act difcovery of the difpofitions of the interiour parts, 


and the making of more certain judgments of the 


faccefs of Difeales, Andlaftly, THE ART 
-HoOw To KNOw MEN would alfo have 


made confiderable advantages of fuch a difquifition, 
and would have inferted among its own Rules, fuch 
as thofe kinds. of Sciences ‘fhould have fupply’d it 
withall: but with this caution on the other fide, as 
not to permit thofe other things, which are not 
onely uncertain, and upon their ill-groundednefs, un- 
maintainable, but alfo cry’d down as vain and fuper- 
ftitious, to creep into adefign fo ferious, and fo fo- 
lidty grounded, as that it pretends to. So that, in- 
ftead of going fo farr to find out the Signs, which 
may difcover the Incliriations, the Motions of the 
Soul, Vertues and Vices, This contents it felf with 
thofe, which are nearer hand, and more mani- 
feft, and fuch as may be deducible from fublunary 
Canfes, 3 . 
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Of the feveral parts which compleat 7H E : 
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Me Hefaid Art then makes account to comprehend 
all the knowledge it may give, and the feveral 
"adie ~. drf- 










































TO KNOW MEN. 333 
difcoveries it isto make, in Nine general Treatiles 5 
whereof, aye | 


The Firft Jhall contain the Characters. of the 
Palfions, in two and twenty Chapters. 

The Second, the Charader of Vertues and 
Vices, in an hundred Chapters. 


“The Third, the Temperaments, in two and 
fifty Chapters. hehe : 

The Fourth, the nature of thofe living Crea- 
inves, which contribute any way to the Phyfi- 
pgnomy, in twenty nine Chapters. — | 

The Fifth. fhall treat of the Beauty of Man 
and Woman, in fifty Chapters. 

The Sixth, of the Morality of feveral Nati- 
ons, according to the Climates,in fixty Chapters. 
‘The Seventh, Of the Inclinations, proceeding 
from Age, Fortune, Courfe of Life, &c. i 
twenty Chapters. _ | | 

The Eighth, Of Diffiwinlation, and the ways: 
how it may be difcovered. at 

The Ninth, azel laft, fhall fetix order all the’ 
Signs which fhall be deducd from thefe great 
fources ; foallfhew, as it were, at the firft fight, 
thofe, which ought to difcover every Inclination 
in particular, every Motion of the Soul, every: 
Vertue, and every Vice, and. fo compleat and 
give its utmoft perfetion to THE ART 
HOW TO KNOW MEN, 
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What qualities are requifite in that 
— perfon, who would apply bimfelf 
to THE AKL HOW 
TOKNOW MEX. 


m@ F Antiquity had reafon to fay, That the cafe 
A isthe fame with Sciences, as with Seeds, and 
RA Plants, which never bring forth any thing, if 
they meet not witha foil fic for them , it is certain, 
that there is not any, wherein that Truth may be 
more evident, then inthofe Sciences, which pretend 
to Divination, as being fuch as will become barren 
and of no advantage, if they meet not, in their minds 
who are defirous to’ make ufe of them, with the 
difpofitions which arenecefflary thereto, Thence ir 
is, that Ptolemy tells us, that it is not fufficient to 
know the Rulesand Maxims of them, and thatif the 
Student havenot the particular Gesins, which thofe 
Sciences require, he will never be ableto make a ra- 
tional judgment, so that before he exercife himfelf 
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he ought to know, what that particular Genius is, 
whereof he ftands in need, as alfo the Qualities he 
<> fhould 
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fhould be Mafter of, to make his advantage of thac 
familiarity. | 

I fhall not make the bufinefs more difficult then it 
is, nor bring in hither all the jother’ Sciences, to keep 
this Art of ours company. I might fay, that Medi- 
cine and Moral Philofophy are particularly requifite 
thereto, That treating of Climats, and the natures 
of feveral Animals, ic cannot well be without Geo- 
graphy , ‘and Natural Philofophy , That treating 
further of the Proportions and Figure of parts, ic 
‘it might feem not well able to do it, without Arith- 
metick and Geometry ; And, infine, that its judg- 
ments being grounded on acontinual ratiocination, 
and one ofits Rules deriving its name from Syogi/m, 
it were requifite, that he, who would apply himfelf 


thereto, fhould be an excellence Logician, And no- 


doubt, to proceed further in this confideration, we 
may affirm, that there is not any Science,but may be 


made ferviceable to this. But. there is no neceflity, 


‘that a Man fhould go and confult Hippocrates, Ari- 
frotle, Euclid, and Ptolemy to become a Proficient 
therein , and balking all thofe ftudies, that. of 
the prefent work will,in my judgment,be fufficient to 
learn It, and to make an advantageous ule thereof. 

But for this latcer,. I require in. him, who would 
exercife himfelf therein, two things, which] cannot 
abfolutely teach him, One fhall premote the good 
ufe he may make of this Science, and the other thall 
preventhis abufing ofit , as fhall be deduc'd in the 
two next enfuing Articles, 
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THE ART HOW 


Art. I. 


| Of the Genius. requifite, er iz order to the 
exercife of this Art. | ai 


F thefe two things, the former is the particular 

Genins we {poke of, under which denominati- 
on, I comprehend all the endowments.and qualities, 
requifite tothis Arc: For! diffent from thofe who 
derive it fromthe Starrs, It is a fantaftick imagina- 
tion of the Aftrologers, to affign to every man two 
Genins's , one to have the prefidence of Life, and is 


fuchas proceeds from the difpofition of the Heavens, 


atthe time of the Nativity, the, other, to prefide 
over the profeffion, which the party is afterwards to 
follow, and ‘that’ does not proceed from the general 
conftitution of the Heavens, as the former, but from 
the particular difpoficion of fome certain Starrs, to 
‘which they affign the dire@ion ofthe Art, and Pro- 
feffion, which a-manis to exercife, , and thefe they 
affirm to be Adars, Venus, and Mercary,in the firft, 
feventh, or tenth “Houfe. And this is that they call 
the A/cendent, ‘of whofe influence this Genizs is the 
‘effect , This is that which the Platoniffs keep fo much 
ftirr about, and whofe acquaintance and familiarity 
they fo earneftly endeavour to acquire. But thefe 
areno better then ridiculous and dangerous Vifions, 
which infinuate a certain falfe reprefentation of thofe 
Truths taught us by Theology, and fuch as Faith and 
Philofophy do jufilycondemn, Z 
... kor my part, J am of Opinion, ‘that we may fay, 
‘of this Genius, what Hippocrates fays of the good 
He OS Ra, OS Sea SO) ae 
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fortune of the Phyfician, that this fatter ‘proceeds 
not from any occult caufe, which produces its effects 
without him, and contrary to his expectation, but 
is abfolutely the effect of his Abilities, and Conduct . 
And, ina word, that his Prudence makes his own 
good fortune, and his Patient’s. For, without quefti- 
on, the cafe is the fame with the Gesins, which is 
neceflary for the Art we tréat’of. It is not’ fome 
invifible Demon, that illuminates the mind, by fecret 
lights and guides, and diretts it, in particular difcove- 
ries ‘of this Science: But ittis’a’ juft and exact appli- 
cation ofits Rules,‘ or rather that Prudence, which, 
putting the general Maximes in ufe) fitly applies them 
to particular Subjects. ‘ Me 

Now, this Prudence proceeds partly from the Na- 
tivity, and party from Study and Exercife. From the 
Nativity do proceed the natural Qualities and En- 
dowments of the Mind, requifite for the exercife of 
a Habit. This is properly the Evgutz of theGreeks, 
whichich we may call good or fortunate Ds{cent, 
whereof, as Plato affirms, there are three kinds « one, 
proper to Sciences, another, to Manners, and the 
laft, to Arts, fach as isthar, which THE ART 
HOwTO KNOW MEN does require, 


PATE eae 


Of the natural Qualities which are requifite 
for the excercife of this Art. | 


7 Henatural Qualities of the Mind, neceffary.in 
8. order tothe exercife of this Arr, are ftrength 
of Imagination, and foundnefs of Judgment. For, 
though Memory be alfo requifite therein, in regard 
Ybipe there 
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there isa neceflity of remembring many Precepts, 4 
great number of Signs, and the connexion and cor- 
refpondence of many things, whereof this Art is 


full; yet is it certain, thac the greateft burthen lies 


upon the imagination and the Judgment. For aman 
mult, of a fudden, frame to himfelf feveral Images; he 
mutt obferve divers conformable and difconformable 
Signs,and afterwards make a comparifon between the 
one and the other,to diftinguih the ftronger from the 
Weaker ; in which Operation, it.is out of all deubr, 
that the Underftanding and the Judgment are more 
i to it,than the memory ,which hath madeits provi- 
fion long before, whereas the others are haftily fet on 


‘work, and not allow’d theleifure to prepare them 


{elves for it. | | 
But to thefe natural Qualities there are yet two 


other things to be added, Method, and Exercife : 


For the latter brings a man to a certain facility of 
judging well, which cannot be acquir'd by any other 
means, and creates a kind of confidesce, which may 
be interpreted an Enthufiafm and Divine Diftracion 
or Fury in thefe Sciences, | 


ARTS ie 


Ofthe Method, neceffary in order tothe Ex- 


ercife of this Art. 


-y He Method we fpoke of, confifts in certain ge= 

neral Rules, which are to be obferv’d in order 
to the making of a more infallible judgment. We 
fhalthere fet down thofe we conceive the moft con- 
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The Firftis; Thatour :Artit ought very carefully 
to examine the Signs, which proceed from the ex- 
ternal caufes, which of them are tranfient, and which 
are common, and not to make any judgment by 
them. 

The Second, One ingle Sign isnot to be thought 
{afficient to make a judgment of the Inclinations and 
Habits; but iris requifite there fhould be more. For 
itisimprudence, as Ariftot/e affirms, to give credit to 
one fingle mark: ‘Eylmsdley tov oypatioy Mndes, 

The Third. When there happen to be contrary 

Signs, itis requifite a particular Obfervation be made 
of the ftrenger, and the judgment is to proceed ac- 
cording tothem, Now, we have given an account 
of the ftrength and weaknefsof Signs, in the Second 
Chapter of this Second Book. | 
The Fourth. Our Artift is above all things,to con- 
der the Temperament of the perfon, whofe humour 
he would difcover, and ufe it asa Rule whereby he is 
to meafure all the other Signs. For, being the pre- 
fent and .infeparable inftrument of the Seul, it for- 
tifies, or weakens, the other Signs, proportionably 
to its conformity or oppofition thereto. 

The Fifth. It is further requifite,thact he ftridly ex- 
amine the ftrength or weaknefs of the party’s mind, 
for both thefe have a great influence over the paflions 
and habits,in as much as moft of the paffions are rais’d 
inthe Soul, for want of knowing the caufes thereof, 
It is poffible one may conceive himfelf injur’d, when 
there is not any injury done him, and fome other 
may be feiz'd by anapprehenfion, who hath no caufe 
tofear. So that upon fuch cccafions, weaknefs of 
mind is the caufe of thofe emozions, as, on the other 
fide, foundnefs of judgment fmother them. : 
Lees The 
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The Sixth. Whereas it is pofsible, that’ vicious 
Inclinations may be reform’d by ftudy,and bad educa- 
tion may alter & corrupt the good it concerns the Ar- 


~tift to add,as much as may be,the Moral marks,to the 


Natural, and endeavour to difcover by the Words and 
A tions of the perfon, whofe humour he would be ac- 
quainted with, whether he follows’ his Inclinations, 
or hath reform’d them, 


Art. 4. 


Of the Moderation of spirit, indifpenfibly 
~" vequifite in the Study of this Art. 


: Ow,whereas all thefe Rules, and alf thefe Ob- 
| fervations, are very hard to be reduc'd to 
practice, it mult be laiddownasa thing certain, that’ 
itis very eafie to make many temerarious judgments 
thereby, and to abufe this art, if great care be not 
taken. Therefore among all the Qualities, requifite 
in the perfon, who is defirousto fudyit, I with him 
particularly ALoderation of Spirit, that he may not be 
partial or pracipitate in his judgments, and, above 
all things, not to make any to the difadvantage of 
others, but in the fecret clofet of his own Heart, fo 
as that neither his Tongue, nor their Ears may be 
witneffes thereof, Ozherwife Religion and Ppru- 
dence would not permit the exercife of this noble 
Science, and, in ftead of being neceflary and fervice- 
able to Society, it would become its greatelt Enemy. 
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